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OOIKO HOME. 

The craggy clifTa upon the Norman coast looked soniefclnug 
like tlie terraced wails and turreted ^oofs of a ruined city in tlie 
hot afternoon sunshine, as the Empress ” steamer sped swiftly 
onward toward Dieppe. At least they looked thus in tlie eyes 
of a very young lady, who stood alone on the deck of the steam- 
packet, with yearning eyes fixed upon fliat foreign shore. 

It was four o’clock upon a burning August afternoon in the 
year 1853. The steamer was fast approaching the harbour. 
Several moustachioed gentlemen, of various ages, costumes, and 
manners, were busy getting together carpet-bags, railway-rugs, 
camp-stools, newspapers,'^and umbrellas; preparatory to that 
eager rush tow-ards the snore by which marine voyagers are apt 
to testify their contempt for Neptune, when they have no longer 
need of his service ‘or fear of his vengeance. Two or tljree 
English families were collected in groups, holding guard over 
small mounds or barrows of luggage, having made all preparation 
for landing at first sight of the Norman shore dim in the distance; 
and of course about two hours too soon. * 

Several blooming young English damsels, gathered under ma- 
ternal wings, were looking forward to sea-bathing in a foreign 
watering-place. The £)tabliBsement des Bains had not yet be^n 
built, and Dieppe was not so popular, perhaps, am^ng. English 
pleasure-seekers as it now is. There were several comiortable- 
looking British families on board the steamer, but of all the 
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friendly matrons and pretty daughters assembled o|^ the deck, 
there seemed no one in any way connected witli that lonely young 
lady who leant against the bulwark with a cloak across her arm 
and a rather shabby cjJtpet-bag at her feet. • 

Slio Avas very young — indeed of that age which in tr e other sex 
is generally called the period of JxQbbledehoyhood. There was 
more ankle to be seen below the hem of her near muslin frock 
than is quito consistent with elegance of attire in a young l.uly of 
fifteen; but as the ankle so rcveaTcd*was rounded and shmdor, ifci 
would have been hypercritical to have objected to the sho tness of 
the skirt, w liicb had evidently been outgrown ^y its weai’er. 

Tlicn, again, tliis lonely traveller was not only young but pretty. 
In spite of the shortness of her frock and the sliabbiuess of her 
“straw bonnet, it was ijiipossible for the most spiteful of the 
■ihdtish misses to afiirin the contrary. She was very pretty ; so 
pretty that it was a pleasure to look at her, in her unconscious 
innocence, and to think how beautiful she w^uld be by-aml-by, 
when that bright, budding, girlish loveliness bloomed out in its 
womanly splendour. 

Her skin was fair, but pale, — not a sentimental or sickly pallor, 
but a beautiful alabaster clbarncss of tint. Her eyes were grey, 
large, and dark, or rendered dark by tho shadow of long black 
hislies. I would rather not catalogue her other features too 
minutely ; for though iliey were regular, and even beautiful, there 
is somethtug low aud material iu all the other features as com- 
pared to tho eyes. Her hair w^as of a soft golden browm, bright 
and rippling like a sunlit river. Tiio brightness of that luxuriant 
hair, the light in her grey eyes, and the viv; ity of a very beautiful 
smile, made her face seem almost luminous Tis she looked at you. 
It was difiicult to imagine that she could ever look unhappy, 
fcslie seemed an animated, radiant, and exuberant creature, who 
made an atmosphere of brightness and happiness about her. 
Other girls of her age would have crept t» a comer of the deck, 
perhaps to hide their loneliness, or would have clung to the outer 
fringe of one of the family groups, making believe not to be alone; 
but this young lady had taken her stand boldly against the bul- 
wark, cbodsjng the position from which she might soonest hope to 
see harbour, and apparently quite indifferent to observa- 

tion, though many a furtive glance was cast towards the tall but 
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girllsli flgure^and tho handsome profile zo shaijpljr defined against; 
a blue background of summer sky. 

But there was nothing unfeminine in all this ; nothing bold or 
defiant; it vas only the innoc6nt unconsqjousness of a light- 
hearted girl,(gnoraiit of any perils whicli could assail her loneli- 
ness, and fearless in her ignorance. Throughout, the brief soa- 
voyage slie had displayed no symptoms of shyness or perplexity. 
8ho had suffered none of the tortures common to many travellers 
in ilicir marine experiences.. She had not been sea-sick; and 
indeed she did not look like a person who could bo subject to any 
of the common ills \his weak flesh inherits. You could almost 
as easily have pictured to yourself the Ooddess Jlygeia siillering 
from a bilious Ifeadache, or llebo laid up ^ith the influenza, a§ 
this auburn-haired, gre 3 '-eyed young lady under any phase of 
mortal suffering. Eyes dim in the paroxysms of sca-sicknoss had 
looked almost spiterully towards tliis happy, radiant creature, as 
slio flirted hither amj thither about the deck, courting the balmy 
ocean breezes tliat made themselves merry with her rippling hair. 
Lips, blue with suflbring, liad writhed as their owners belield the 
sandwiches which this young school-girl devoured, the stale buns, 
the oval raspberry tarts, the hideous, •bilious, revolting three- 
cornered pulls which she produced at diflerent stages of the 
voyage from her shabby carpet-bag. 

•She had an odd volume of a novel, and a long, dreary desert of 
crochet-work, whose white-cotton monotony was only broken by 
occasional dingy oases blearing witness of tho 'worker’s dirty 
hands ; they were such pretty hands, too, that it was a shame 
they should ever be dirty ; and she had a buncli of flabby, faded 
flowers, sheltered by s great fan-like shield of newspaper ; and 
she bad a smelling-bottle, which she sniffed at perpetually, though 
she had no need of any sucb*restorative, being as fresh and bright 
from first to last as the sea breezes themselves, and as little sub- 
ject to any marine malady as the Lurleis whose waving locks 
could scarcely have been yellower than her own. 

I think, if the feminine voyagers on board the “ Empress,*^ 
were cruel to this solitary young traveller in not making them- 
selves friendly with her in her loneliness, the unkindaeSS^must be 
put down very much to that unchristian frame of min^ which 
people who are sea-sick are apt to regard those who are not. 

* ' • ii 2 
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This bouncing, brjght-faced girl seemed to have Ijttle need of 
kindness from the miserable sufferers around her. So she was 
left to wander about the deck ; now reading three pages of lier 
novel ; now doing ha^-a-dozen stkehes of her work ; ^now talking 
to the man at the wheef, in spite of all injunction^ to the con- 
trary; now iqaking herself acquainted with stray pet dogs; 
always contented, always happy ; and no one troubled himself 
about her. 

It was only now, when they were nearing Dieppe, tliat one of 
the passengers, an elderly, grey-headed Englishman, spoke to her. 

“You are very anxious to arrive,’* he said,* smiling at her eager 
face. 

“Oh, yes, very aUxious, sir. We are nearly there, are we 
not?” 

“ Yes, we shall enter i;he harbour presently. You will have 
some one to meet you there, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” the young lady answ^ered, lifting her arched brown 
eyebrows, “ not at Dieppe. Papa will meet me at Paris ; but he 
could never come all the way to Dieppe, just to take me back to 
Paris. He could never afford such an expense as that.” 

“ No, to be sure ; and you know no one at Dieppe ? ” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t know any one in all Prance, except papa.” 

Her face, bright as it was even in repose, was lit up with a new 
brightness as she spoke of her father, 

“ You are very fond of your papa, I think,” the Englishman 
said. 

“ Oh, yes, I love him very, very much. I have not seen him 
for more than a year. The journey costs so much between Eng- 
land and France, and I have been at school near London, at 
Brixton ; I dare say you know Brixton ; but I am going to France 
now, for good.” • . 

“ Indeed ! You seem very young to leave school.” 

“ But I’m not going to leave school,” the young lady answered, 
eagerly. “ I am going to a very expensive school in .Paris, to 
finish my education; and then — ” 

She paused here, hesitating and blushing a little. 

“ And^en what P ” 

“I am going to be a governess. Papa is not rich. He has no 
fortuneVoV.”, 
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“ He baa ^|ad a fortune, then ? ” . 

“ He has had three.” 

The young lady’s grey eyes were lit up with a certain look of 
triumph as ahe said this. « I 

“ He has |been very extravagant, poor dear,” she continued, 
apologetically ; “ and he has spent three fortunes, altogether. Hut 
lie has been always so courted %nd admired, you know, that it is 
not to be wondered at. He knew the Prince Kegciit, and Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Brumm'el, and the Duke of York, and — oh, all 
sorts of people, ever so intimately ; and he was a member of tbe 
Beefsteak Club. aniPwore a silver gridiron in his button-hole, and 
he is the most delightful man in society, even now, though he is 
very old.” • 

“ Very old ! And you are so young.” 

Tlie Englishman looked almost incredulously at his animatca 
companion. 

“ Yes, I am papa youngest child. He has been married twice. 
I have no real brothers and sisters. I have only half-brothers and 
sisters, who don’t really and truly care for me, you know\ How 
should they ? They were grown up when I w^as born, and I have 
scarcely ever seen them. I have only«papa in all the world.” 

“ You have no motlier, then ? ” 

‘‘No; raainina died when I was three years old.” 

The “ Empress ” packet was entering the harbour by this time. 
The grey-headed Englishman went away to look after his port- 
manteaus and hat-boxes, but ho returned presently to the fair- 
liaired school-girl. 

“ Will you let me help you with your luggage ? ” he said. “ I 
will go and look aftev it, if you will tell mo for what to inquire.” 

“ You are very kind. I have only one box. It is directed to 
Miss Vane, Paris.” 

“Very well. Miss Vane, I will go and find your box. Stay,” 
he said, taking out his card-case, “ this is my name, and^if you 
will permit me, 1 will see you safely to Paris.” 

“ Thank you, sir. You are very kind.” 

The young lady accepted her new friend’s service as ihmkiy as 
it was offered. He had grey hair, and in that one p.'wticular at 
least resembled her father. That was almost enougb^toVake her 
like him. ^ 
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There was the jisual confusion and delay at the yustom-house 
— a little squabbling and a good deal of bribery; but everything 
was managed, upon the whole, pretty comfortably. Most of the 
passengers dropped i| at the Holel de I’Europe, oT|Sonie of tlie 
otlier hotels upon the ‘stony quay ; a few hurriA off to the 
market-place, ^o stare at the cathedral church of Saint Jacques, 
or the great statue of Abrahaiq Duquesne, the rugged sea-king, 
with broad-brimmed hat and waving plumes, high boots and flow- 
ing hair, and to buy peaclies and apricots of the noisy market 
women. Others wandered in the slimy and slippery lish-market, 
fearfully and wonderingly contemplative of tflose hideous conger- 
cels, dog-fish, and other piscatorial monstrosities which seem pecu- 
liar to Dieppe. Misf Vane and her companion strolled into the 
dusky church of Saint Jacques by a little wooden door ia a shady 
nook of the edifice. A few solitary women Avere kneeling hero 
and there, half-hidden behind their high-backed rush chairs. A 
fisherman was praying upon the steps of a little chapel, ?in ‘'he 
solemn obscurity. 

“ I have never been here before,” Miss Vane whispered. ** I 
came by Dover and Calais, the last time ; but this way is so much 
cheaper, and I almost thi«k it nicer, for the journey’s so short 
from London to Newhaven, and I don’t mind the long sea voyage 
a bit. Thank you for bringing me to see this cathedral.” 

ITalf-an-hour after this the two travellers were seated in a first- 
class carriage, with other railway passengers, French and English, 
hurrying through the fair Norman landscape. 

Miss Vane looked out at the bright hills and woods, the fruitful 
orchards, and white-roofed cottages, so villa-like, fantastical, an'd 
beautiful; and her face brightened with the brightening of the 
landscape under the hot radiance of the sun. The grey-headed 
gentleman felt a quiet pleasure in walyhing that earnest, hopeful, 
candid face ; the grey eyes, illumined with gladness ; the parted 
lips, almost tremulous with delight, as the sunny panorama glided 
by the open window. 

The quiet old bachelor’s heart had been won by his companion’s 
frank :;cceptance of his simple service. 

“ Anoth^ girl of her age would have been as frightened of a 
masculin^ stranger as of a wild beast,” he thought, ‘‘ and would 
have givl^yerself all manner of missish airs; but this young 
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damsel smiles in my face, and trusts me with almost infantile sim- 
plicity. I ifcpe her father is a good man. I dfcn’t much like that 
talk of Sheridan and Beau Brummel and the Beefsteak Club. No 
very good school for fathers, ijliat, I should fancy. I wish her 
mother hadjbeen alive, poor child. 1 hope sfie is going to a happy 
home, and a nappy future.” 

The train stopped at Eouen, and Miss Vane accepted, a cup of 
coffee and some brioches from her companion. The red August 
sunset was melting into grey n^istiness by this time, and the first 
shimmer of the moonlight was silvery on the water as they crossed 
the Seine and left tke lighted city behind them. The grey-headed 
Englishman fell asleep soon- after this, and before long there was 
a low chorus 0 / snoring, masculine and %miniue, audible in the 
comfortable carriage ; only broken now and then, when the train 
stopped with a jerk at some fantastic village that looked like a 
collection of Swiss toy' cottages in the "dim suinraer night. 

' But, let these matter-of-fact people snore and slumber as they 
might, there was n!h such thing as sleep for Eleanor Vane. It 
would have been utter sacrilege to have slept in the face of all 
that moonlighted beauty, to have been carried sleeping through 
that fairy landscape. The eager school-girl’s watchful oyes drank 
in the loveliness of every hill and valley ; the low scattered wood- 
land ; the wintering streams ; and that perplexing Seine, which the 
rumbling carriage crossed so often with a dismal hollow sound in 
the stillness of the night. 

No ; Miss Vane’s bright grey eyes were not closed once in that 
evening journey ; and at last, when the train entered the great 
Parisian station, when all* the trouble and confusion of arrival 
began — that wearisome encounter of difficulty which makes 
cowardly travellers wish the longest journey longer than it is — the 
young lady’s head was thrust out of the window, and her eager 
eyes wandered hither and^hither amongst the faces of the crowd. 

Yes, he was there — her father. That white-haired old man, 
with the gold-headed cane, and the aristocratic appearance. She 
pointed him out eagerly to her fellow-passenger. 

That is papa — you see, — the handsome man. He is coming 
this way, but he doesn’t see us. Ob, let me out, please ; let me 
go to him!” . • \ 

She trembled in her easemess. and her fair face flushed crimson 
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' Mu. Vane took his daughter away from the station in one of 
those secondary and cheaper vehicles whicli^are distinguished by 
the discriminating Parisian by some mysterious difference of 
badge. The close, stifling carriage rattled over the uneven stones 
of long streets which were unfamiliar to Eleanor Vane, until it 
emerged into the full glory of the lighted Boulevard. The light- 
hearted school-girl could not suppress a cry of rapture as she 
looked once more at the broad thoroughfare, the dazzling lamps, 
the crowd, the theatres, the cafes, the beauty and splendour, 
although she had spent her summer holiday in Paris only a year 
before. 

“ It seems so beautiful again, papa,*’ she said, ‘‘just as if I’d 
never seen it before ; and I’m to stop here now, and never, never 
to leave you again, to go away for such a cruel distance. You 
don’t know how unhappy I’ve been, sometimes, papa dear. I 
wouldn’t tell you then, for fear of making you uneasy ; but I can 
tell you now, now that it’s all over.” 

“ Unhappy ! ” gasped the old man, clenching his fist ; “ they’ve 
not been unkind to you — they’ve not dared — ” 

‘‘Oh, no, dearest father. They’ve beeij very, very good. I 
was quite a favourite, papa. Yes, though there were so many 
rich girls in the school, and 1 was on^ a half-boarder^ Ij^ quite 
a favourite with Miss Bennett and Miss Sophia ; though I know 
1 was careless ajpd lazy sometimes, not on purpose, you know, 
papa, for I tried hard to get on with my education, for your sake, 
darling. No, everybody was very kind to me, papa ; but I used 
to think sometimes how far I was from you ; what miles and 
miles and miles of sea and land there were between us, and that if 
you should^be ill — I — ” 

Eleanor Vane broke down, and her father clasped her. in his 
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arms, and cri|d over her silently. The t ^ars ca^ne with very little 
provocation to the old man’s handsome blue eyes. He was of 
that sanguine temperament wHcli to the last preserves the 
fondest deli]|ions of youth. At seventy-five years of age he 
hoped and dl^amed and deluded himself as foolishly as he had 
done at seventeen. His sangine temperament had^ been for ever 
leading him astray for more th^ sixty years. Severe judges 
called George Vane a liar ; but perhaps his shallow romances, his 
pitiful boasts, were more often highly-coloured and poetical 
versions of the trntli, than actual falsehood. 

It w^as past twelve* o’ clock when the carriage drove away from 
the liglits and splendour into the darkness of a labyrinth of quiet 
streets behind the Madeleine. The Hue flb I’Archeveque was 
one of these dingy and quiet streets, very narrow, very close and 
stifling in the hot August midnight. The vehicle stopped ab- 
ruptly at a corner, before a little shop, the shutters of which 
%Yere dosed, of course, at this hour. 

“ It is a butcher’s shop, I am sorry to say, my love,” Mr. Vane 
said, apologetically, as ho handed his daugliter on to the pave- 
ment ; ‘‘ but 1 find myself very comfortable here, and it is conve- 
niently adjacent to the Boulevards.” • 

The old man paid the driver, nvho had deposited mademoiselle’s 
box upon the threshold of the little door beside the butcher’s 
shop. The 'pourboire was not a very large one, but Mr. Vane 
bestowed it with the air of a prince. He pushed open the low 
door, and took his daughter into a narrow passage. There was no 
porter or portress, for the butcher’s shop and the apartments 
belonging to it were' abnormal altogether ; but there was a candle 
and box of matches 04 a shelf in a corner of the steep corkscrew 
staircase. The driver carried Eleanor’s box as far as the entresol 
in consideration of his pow^oirey but departed while Mr. Vane 
was opening the door of an apartment flficing the staircase. 

The entresol consisted of three little rooms, opening one oUt of 
another, and so small and low that Miss Vane almost fancied 
herself in a doll’s house. Every article of furniture in the stifling 
little apartment bore the impress of its nationality. Tawdry 
curtains of figured damask, resplendent with dirty -tulips and 
monster roses, tarnished ormolu mouldings, a gilded clock with a 
cracked dial and a broken shade, a pair of rickety bronze candle- 
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sticks, a couple ©f uncompromising chairs coverJj with dusty 
green velvet and relieved by brass-headed nails, and a square 
table with a long trailing co|cr of the same material as the 
curtains, completed the adornments of the sitti^-room. The 
bed-chambers were smaller, closer, and hotter# Voluminous 
worsted curtains falling before the narrow windows, and smother- 
ing the little beds, made the stifling atmosphere yet more stifling. 
The low ceilings seemed to rest on the top of poor Eleanor’s 
head. She had been accustomed to large airy rooms, and broad 
uncurtained open windows. 

“ How hot it is here, papa,’’ she said, drawing a long breath. 

“ It always is hot in Paris at this time of year, my dear,” Mr. 
Vane answered; “die rooms are small, you soft, but convenient. 
That is to be your bed-room, my love,” he added, indicating one 
of the little chambers. 

lie was evidently habituated to Parisian lodging-houses, and 
saw no discomfort ill the tawdry grandeur, Jtho shabby spfendour, 
the pitiful attempt to substitute scraps of gilding and patches of 
velvet for the common necessaries and decencies of life. 

** And now let mo look at you, my dear; let me look at you, 
Eleanor.” • 

George Mowbray Vane set the candlestick upon the rusty 
velvet cover ot tho low mantel-piece, and drew his daughter 
towards him. She had thrown off her bonnet and loose grey 
cloak, and stood before her father in her scanty muslin frock, wdtii 
all her auburn hair hanging about lier face and shoulders, and 
glittering in the dim liglit of that one scrap of wax candle. 

“My pet, how beautiful you have grown, how beautiful! ” the 
old man said, with an accent of fond tenderness. “ We’ll teach 
Mrs. Bannister a lesson some of these days, Eleanor. Tes, our 
turn will come, my love ; I know tharf; I shall die a rich man.” 

Miss Vane was accustomed to hear this remark from her 
father. She inherited something of his sanguine nature, and she 
loved him very dearly, so she may be forgiven if she believed in 
his vague visions of future grandeur. She had never seen any- 
thing in her life but chaotic Wrecks of departed splendour, con- 
fasion> debt, and difficulty. She had not been called upon to face 
^poverty in the fair hand-to-hand struggle which ennobles ‘ and 
^yates the sturdy wrestler in the battle of life. Ho, she had 
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rather been ^mpelled to play at hide-eud-see^ with the grim 
enemy. She had novei; gone out into the open, and looked her 
foe full in the eyes, liardy, resolute, patient, and steadfast. She 
was familiar with all those debasing tricks and pitiful subterfuges 
whereby the\weak and faint-hearted seek to circumvent the 
enemy ; but she had never been taught the use of those measures 
by which he may bo -honestly beatcp. 

The Mrs. Bannister of whom George Vane had spoken, was 
one of his elder daughters, who had been very, very ungrateful 
to him, he declared ; and who now in his old age doled him out 
the meagre allowancc^which enabled him to occupy an entresol 
over a butcher’s shop, and dine daily at one of the cheap restau- 
rants in the Palai# Eoyal. • 

Mr. Vane 'was wont to lament his daughter’s cruel lack of 
affection in very bitter language, freely interspersed w'ith quota- 
tions from “King Lear;’* indeed I believe he considered his ease 
entirely parallel with that of the injured British monarch and 
father; ignoring the* one rather important fact that, whereas 
Lear’s folly had been the too generous division of his own fortune 
between his recreant daughters, 1m weakness had been the reck- 
less waste and expenditure of the portions which his children had 
inherited from their mother, 

Mrs. Bannister, instigated thereto by her husband, had pro- 
tested some years before against the several acts of folly and 
extravagance by which the fortune wdiich ought to have been hers 
had been fooled away. She declined to allow her father more 
than the pittance alluded to above ; although, as she was now a 
rich widow, and of course entirely her own mistress, she might 
have done much more., 

“ Yes, my darling,” Mr. Vane said, as he proudly contemplated 
his youngest child’s beauty, “ we will turn the tables upon Mrs. 
Bannister and the rest of them, yet, please God. My Benjamin ; 
my youngest, brightest darling ; we’ll teach them a lesson. They 
may poke their old father away in a foreign lodging, and stint him 
of money for any little innocent pleasure ; but the day will come, 
my love, the day will cqme ! ” 

The old man nodded bis head two or three times with solemn 
significance. The sanguine, impulsive nature, dwarfed ibid fettered 
by the cruel bonds of poverty, was too elastic to be entirely, re- 
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pressed even by l^bose galling chains ; and having |ioped all his 
life, and having enjoyed such successes and good fortune as fall to 
the lot of very few men, he wenb on lioping in his old age, blindly 
confident that some sudden revomtion in the wheeljof life would 
lift him out of his obscurity and set him again/ on the pin- 
nacle he had once occupied so proudly. 

lie had had a host of friends and many children, and he had 
squandered more tliau one fortune, not being any more careful of 
otlier people’s money than of his own ; and now, in his poverty 
and desolation, the child of his old age was the only one who clung 
to him and loved him and believed in him ; Iftie only ono whom he 
loved, perhaps, truly and unreservedly, though he wept frequently 
over tho ingratitud#of the others. It may bo Jihat Eleanor was 
the only one whom he could love with any comfort t® himself, be- 
cause the only one he had never injured. 

But, papa, dear,” this youngest and best loved of the old 
man’s children pleaded gently, Mrs. Bannister, Hortensia, has 
been very good — has she not ? — in sending tho money for my 
education at Madame Marly’s, where she was finished herself. 
That was very generous of her, wasn’t it, papa ? *• 

Mr. Yane shook his haad, and lifted his grey eyebrows with a 
deprecating expression. 

** Hortensia Bannister cannot perform a generous act in a 
generous manner, my dear. You recognise the viper by the rep- 
tile’s sting ; you may recognise Hortensia in pretty much the same 
manner. She gives, but she'iusults the recipients of her— ahem 
—bounty. Shall 1 read you her letter, Eleanor ? ” 

“ If you please, dear papa.” 

Tho young lady had seated herself, in ^ somewhat hoydenish 
manner, upon the elbow of her father’s chair, and had wound lier 
soft round arm about his neck. Si^p loved him and believed in 
him. The world which had courted and admired him while he 
had money and could boast such acquaintance as the Prince and 
Sheridan, Sir Prancis Burdett, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Pitt, and 
the Duke of York, had fallen away from him of late ; and the few 
old associates who yet remained of that dead-and-gone cycle were 
apt to avoid him, influenced perhaps by the recollection of small 
loans of an^bccasional five-pound note, and a ‘‘ little silver,” which 
had not been repaid. Yes, the world bad fallen away from 
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George MowA*ay Vandeleur Vane, once of Vandeleur Park, 
Cheshire, and Mowbray Castle, near York. The tradesmen who 
had helped him to squander his mo|iey had let him get very deep in 
their books betore they closed those cruel ledgers, and stopped all 
supplies. He had existed for a long time — he had lived as a 
gentleman, he said himself — upon the traditions of 4;he past, the 
airy memories of the fortunes he lAid wasted. But this was all 
over now, and he had emigrated to the city in which ho had played 
the Grand Seigneur in those glorious early days of the Eestoration, 
and where he was coQipelled to lead a low and vulgar life, dis- 
gracing himself by pettifogging ready-money dealings, utterly 
degrading to a gentleman. ^ 

He could not bring himself to own that he was better and hap- 
pier in this new life, and that it was pleasant to be able to walk 
erect and defiant upon the Boulevards, rather than to be compelled 
to plui:^ge down dark alleys, and dive into sinuous byways, for 
tlie avoidance of importunate creditors, as he had been in free 
England. 

He took hia wealthy daughter’s letter from the breast-pocket of 
his coat ; a fashionable coat, though shabby now, for it had been 
made for him by a sentimental German tailor, who had wept over 
his late patron’s altered fortunes, and given him credit for a suit 
of clothes. That compassionate German tailor never expected to 
be paid, and the clothes were a benefaction, a gift as purely and 
generously given as any Christian dole offered in the holy name of 
charity ; but Mr. Vane was pleased with the fiction of an expected 
payment, and would have revolted against the idea of receiving a 
present from the good-natured tradesman. 

The letter from Hortensia Bannister was not a long one. It 
was written in sharp and decisive paragraphs, and in a neat firm 
hand. Bather a cruel-looking hand, Eleanor Vane thought. 

The old man put a double gold eyeglass over his nose, and began 
to read. 


Hyde Park Gardens, August, 1853. 

Mt deak Eather, — In compliance with your repeated soli- 
citations I have determined upon taking measures by which I 
hope the future welfare of your youngest daughter may be 
secured. 
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** I must, howfever, remind you that Eleanor Vine and I are 
the children of different mothers; that she has, therefore, less 
claim upon me than a sister v^ually has; and I freely confess 
I never heard of one sister being called upon t^ provide for 
another. 

“Ton must also remember that I never entertained any 
degree of friendship or affection for Eleanor’s mother, who was 
much below you in station, and whom you married in ^direct 
opposition to myself and my sisters — ** 

Eleanor started ; she was too impetuous to listen quite passively 
to this letter. Her father felt the sudden movement of the arm 
about his neck. 

“ Tour mother ^as an angel, my dear,” htf said ; “ and this 
woman is — ^never mind what. My daughters chose to give 
themselves airs to your poor mother because she had been 
their governess, and because her father had failed as a sugar- 
broker.** . 

He went back to the letter, groping nervously for the place 
at which he had- left off, with the point of his well-shaped 
finger — 

“ But you tell me that^ou have no power to make any provision 
whatsoever for your daughter ; and tliat, unless I assist you, this 
unhappy girl may, in the event of your death, be flung penniless 
upon the world, imperfectly educated, and totally incompetent to 
get her living.** 

** She speaks of my death very freely,’* the old man murmured, 

but she’s right enough. I shan’t trouble anybody long, my 
dear ; I shan’t trouble anybody long.” 

The tender arms wound themselves move closely about George 
Vane’s neck. 

“ Papa, darling,” the soft voice whispered, “ you have never 
troubled me. Don’t go on with that horrid letter, papa. We 
won’t accept any favours from such a woman.” 

** Yes, yes, my love, for your sake 5 if I stoop, it is for your 
sake, Eleanor.” 

The old man went on reading. 

“ Undet these circumstances,” the writer continued, “ I have 
copse to tfie following determination* 1 will give you a hundred 
to be paid to Madame Marly, who kpows you, and has 
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received a gilat deal of money from joa for ftiy education and 
that of my sisters, and who will, therefore, be inclined to receive 
Eleanor upon advantageous tefms. Por this sum of money 
Madame Mal||iy will, I feel assured, consent to prepare my half- 
sister for the situation of governess in a gentleman’s family ; that 
is, of course, premising that Eleanor has availed he:|;self conscien- 
tiously of the advantages afforded 4her by her residence with the 
Misses Bennett. * 

“ I shall write to Madame Marly by this post, using my best 
influence with her for Eleanor’s benefit ; and, should I receive a 
favourable reply to tliis letter, I will immediately send you an 
order for a hundred pounds, to be paid by you to Madame Marly. 

“ I do this in order that you may not appei^ to my old instruc- 
tress — who remembers you as a rich man — in the position of a 
pauper; but in thus attempting to spare your feelings, and per- 
haps my own, I fear that I run some risk. 

“ Let me therefore^ warn you that this money is the last I will 
ever pay for my half-sister’s benefit. Squander or misuse it if 
you please. You have robbed me often, and w'ould not perhaps 
hesitate to do so again. But bear in mind, that this time it is 
Eleanor you will rob and not me. • 

“ The only chance she will have of completing her education is 
the chance 1. now give her. Bob her of this and you rob her of 
an honourable future. Deprive her of this and you make yourself 
answerable for any misfortunes which may befall her when you are 
dead and gone. ♦ 

“ Forgive me if I have spoken harshly, or even undutifully 5 ^ 
my excuse lies in your past follies. 1 have spoken strongly 
because 1 wished to make a strong impression, and 1 believe that 
1 have acted for the best. 

“ Once for all, remember that I will attend to no future solici- 
tations on Eleanor’s behalf. If she makes good use of the help I 
now afford her, I may perhaps be tempted to render her further 
services — unsolicited — in the future. If she op you make a bad 
use of this one chance, I wash my hands of all concern in your 
future miseries. 

The money will be made payable at Messrs. Blount’s, £ue de 
la Paix, • 

1 trust you attend the Protestant Church in the Bue Eivoli. 
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“ With best ■Hashes for your 'welfare^ temporal tii eternal, I 
remain, mj dear father, 

V Yt)UP affectionate daughter, 

‘‘Hoetenbia BAnwistee.” 

i 

George Vajie burst into tears as he finished the letter. How 
cruelly she had stabbed hilb, this honourable, conscientious 
daughter, whom he bad robbed certainly, but in a generous, mag- 
nanimous, reckless fashion, that made robbery rather a princely 
virtue than a sordid ^dce. How cruelly the old heart was lacerated 
by that bitter letter! . * 

As if I w'ould touch the money,” cried Mr. Vane, elevating 
bis trembling hantlfto the low ceiling with a passionate and tragic 
^ gesture. “ Have I been such a wretch to you, Eleanor, that this 
woman should accuse me of wishing to snatch the bread from 
your innocent lips i ” 

** Papa, papa 1 ” ^ ‘ 

' Have I been such an 'unnatural father, such a traitor, liar, 
swindler, and cheat, that my own daughter should say these things 
to me ?” 

His voice rose higher with each sentence, and the tears streamed 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

Eleanor tried to kiss away those tears ; but be pushed her from 
him with passionate vehemence. 

‘‘ Go away from me, my child, I am a wretch, a robber, ♦a 
scoundrel, a 

**No, no, no, papa,” cried Eleanor; “you are all that is good, 
you have always been good to me, dear, dear papa.” 

“ By what right, then, does this woman* insult me with such a 
letter as that ? ” asked the old man, drying his eyes, and pointing 
to the crumpled letter which be bad«fiung upon the ground. 

“ She has no right, papa,” answered Eleanor. “ She is a 
wicked, cruel woman. But wo’ll send back her money. I*d 
rather go out into the world at once, papa, and work for you ; I’d 
rather be a dressgiaker. 1 coaid learn soon if I tried very hard. 
I do know a little about dressmaking. 1 made this dress, and it 
fits very well, duly 1 cut out both the backs for one side, and both 
sleeves for o.ne arm, and that wasted the stuff*, you know, and 
made the skirt a little scanty. Vd rather do anything, papa, than 
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accept this money,— I would indeed. 1 don’tVant to go to this 
grand Parisian school, except to be near you, papa, darling. . Tliat 
was the only thing I ever cared for. The Miss Bennetts would 
take me as S pupil teacher, and give me fifteen pounds a-year, and 
I*d send every shilling of it to you, papa, and then you needn't 
live over a wretched shop where tlm meat smells nasty in the warm 
weather. We won't take the money, will we, papa ? ” 

The old man shook his head, and made a motion with bis lip^ 
and throat, as if he had been gulping down some bitter draught. 

“Yes, my dear," he said, in a tone of ineffable resignation, 
“ for your sake I would suffer many humiliations ; for your sake 
T will endure this. We wHl take no notice of this woman's 
letter ; though I could write her a reply Jfiat — but no matter. 
We will let her insolence pass, and she shall never know how 
keenly it has stung me here 1 " 

lie tapped his breast as he spoke, and the tears rose again to 
his eybs. ^ 

“ We will accept this money, Eleanor,” he continued, “ we will 
accept her bounty ; arid the day may come when you will have 
ample power to retaliate — ample power, my dear. She has called 
me a thief, Eleanor," exclaimed the old*man, suddenly returning 
to his ow’n wrongs, — “ a thief ! My own daughter has called me 
a thief, and accused me of the baseness of robbing you.” 

“ Papa, papa, darling ! " 

“ As if your father could rob you of this money, Eleanor; as if 
I could touch a penny of it. No, so help me. Heaven! not a 
penny of it to save me from starving.’’^ 

His head sank forward upon his breast, and he sat for some 
minutes muttering to* himself in broken sentences, as if almost 
unconscious of his daughter's presence. In that time he looked 
older than he had looked at* any moment since his daughter had 
met him at the station. Watching him now% wistfully and somow- 
fully, Eleanor Vane saw that her father was indeed an old man, 
vacillating and weak of purpose, and with ample need of the 
compassionate tenderness, the fond affection, which overflo'wed her 
girlish heart as she looked at him. She knelt down on the slip- 
pery oaken floor at his feet, and took his tremulous ha^id in both 
of hers. 

Hje started as she touched him, and looked at her. 

cat 
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*VMy darling,” Ke cried, “yotfve had nothing to* eat; youVe 
been nearly an hour in the house, and you’ve had nothing to 
eat. But I’ve not forgotten you, Nell ; you’ll find I’ve not for- 
gotten you.” 

He rose from his chair, and went over to a little cupboard in 
the wall, from which he took a couple of plates and tumblers, 
some knives and forks, and two or three parcels wrapped in white 
paper, and neatly tied with narrow red tape. He put these on 
the table, and going a second time to the cupboard produced a 
pint bottle of Burgundy, in a basket 5 very dusty and cobwebby ; 
and therefore, no doubt, veiy choice. 

The white paper parcels contained very recherchd comestibles. 
A slender wedge of trufiled turkey, some seml-tiansparent slices 
of German sausage, and an open plum tart, with a great deal of 
rich ruby-coloured syrup, and an utterly uneatable crust. * 

Miss Vane partook very freely of this little collation, praising 
her father for his goodness and indulgence 09 she ate the simple 
feast he had prepared for her. But she did not like the Burgundy 
in the dusty basket, and preferred to drink jaome water out of one 
of the toilette bottles. 

Her father, however, enjoyed the pint of good wine, and re- 
covered his equanimity under its generous influence. He had 
never been a drunkard; he had indeed one of those excitable 
natures which cannot endure the influence of strong drinks, and 
a very little wine had considerable effect upon him. 

He talked a good deal, therefore, to his daughter, told her some 
of his delusive hopes in the future, tried to explain some of the 
plans which he had formed for his and her advancement, and was 
altogether very happy and social. The look of age, which had 
been so strong upon him half an hour before, faded out like a grey 
morning shadow under the broadening sunlight. He was a 
young man again ; proud, hopeful, reckless ; handsome ; ready 
to run through three more fortunes, if they should fall to 
his lot. 

It was past two. o’clock when Eleanor Vane lay down, 
thoroughly exhausted, but not weary — she had one of those 
natures w^iioli seem nev^r to grow weary — to fall asleep for the 
first time in four-and-tw^enty hours. 

Her father did not quite so quickly Ml into*a peaceful slumber. 
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He lay awalle fop upwards of an Lour, tumbling and tossing to 
and fro upon the narrow spring mattress, and muttering to 
himself. * 

And eveif in his sleep, though the early summer dawn was grey 
in the room when he fell into a fitful and broken slumber, the 
trouble of his eldest daughter’s letter was heavy upon him, for 
every now and then he muttered, feisjointedly, — 

“ Thief— swindler ! As if— as if— I would — rob — my own 

daughter,** 



CHAPT^B III. 

Tni! STOBT 07 IHE FAST. 

• 

The history of George Mowbray Vandcleiir Vane was the 
history of many men wlioae lot it was to shine in that brilliant 
orbit of which George, Prince llegent, was the ruling star. 
Around that dazzlmg royal planet how many smaller lights re- 
volved, twinkling in humble emulation of their prince’s glory. 
Wbat wxre fortune, friends, children, wives, or creditors, when 
weighed in the balance, if the royal favoui*, the princely smilo, 
hung on the other side of the scale ? If Gegrge the Fourth w^as 
pleased to bring ruin upon himself and his creditors, how should 
his friends and associates do less? Looking backward at the 
spurious glitter, the mock splendour, the hollow delight of that 
wonderful age which is so near us in point of time, so far away 
from us by reason of the wide differences which divide to-day from 
that foolish yesterday, wo can of course afford to be very wise, 
and can clearly see what a very witches* sabbath w^as that long 
revelry in which the fourth George of England led the dance. 
But who shall doubt that the dancers themselves saw the fantastic 
caperings of their leader in a very different light, and looked 
upon their model as worthy of all mortal praise and imita- 
tion. • 

The men of that frivolous era seem to have abandoned them- 
selves to unmanly weakness, and followed the fashions set them 
by the fat and pale-faced Eoyal Adonis, as blindly as the women 
of to-day emulate the Imperial caprices of the Tuileries, sacrificing 
themselves as burnt offerings to the Moloch of Fashion, in 
obedience to the laws made by a lady who lives in a palace ; and 
who, when she wears her silken robe three yards in length and six 
in circumfe/ence, can scarcely be expected to foresee the nervous 
tortures by-and-by to be endured by Mr. John Smith, of Peckham 
Bye, whose wife will insist on having a hoop and train a rOoJenee, 
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and sweeping her superabundant skirts intl> the fender and 
across the back of the grate overj time she steers her difficult 
way about the worthy Smithes fourteen feet by twelve front 
parlour. * 

Yes, if Cleopatra melts pearls in her wino, and sails in a galley 
of gold, we must have sham jewels to dissolve jn our inferior 
vintages, and sham gold to ado^n our galleys. If Pericles, or 
Charles, or George, affects splendour and ruin, the prince’s 
devoted subjects must ruin thfemselvcs also, never letting their 
master see anything but smiling faces amid the general wreck, 
and utterly heedless of such minor considerations as wives and 
children, creditors and friepds. 

George Mowbray Vandeleur Vane ruined^Wmself with a grace 
that was only second to that of his royal model. He began life 
with a fair estate left him by his father, and having contrived to 
squander the best part of his patrimony within a few years of his 
comiflg of age, was ^so lucky as to marry the only daughter and 
heiress* of a rich banker, thereby acquiring a second fortune just 
ac that critical moment when the first was on the verge of exhaus- 
tion. lie was not a bad husband to tho simple girl who loved 
and worshipped him with a foolishly confiding worship. It was 
not in his nature to be wilfully bad to anybody ; for he was of 
a genial, generous spirit, with warm affections for those who 
pleased him and ministered to his happiness. He introduced his 
young wife to very brilliant people, and led her into sacred and 
inner circles, whither her father the banker could never have taken 
her; but he squandered her money foolishly , and recklessly. He 
broke down the bulwarks of parchment with which the lawyers 
had hoped to protect her fortune. He made light of the settle-^ 
ments which were to provide for tho future of his children. They 
were only blooming and heautiftd young creatures in cambrie 
frocks and blue sashes ; and sorely, Mr. Vane urged, they had 
nothing to complain of, for hadn’t they splendid apartments and 
cobtly dresses, nurses, governesses, masters, carriages, ponies, and 
iadulgences of every kind ? What did they want, then, or in 
what manner did he fail in his duty towards those innocent 
darlings? Had not his«Boyal Highness, the Duke of Kent him- 
self’ come to Vandeleur to stand sponsor for BdwaM George ? 
Had not ^ortensia Qeorgina receiv^ her second name after tha 
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beautiful Duchess 'of Devonshire, in whose lovely a/ms she had 
been dandled when only a fortnight old ? 

Were there any earthly hondurs or splendours, within the 
limit of reasonable desire, which George Vane had filled to pro- 
cure for his wife and children ? 

The gentle lady was fain to answer this question in the negative, 
and • to accept it for what it not ; namely, an answer to the 
questions had ventured to ask touching the future of those 
unconscious children. Mr. Valie could always persuade his 
simple wife to sign away any of those parchment defences the 
lawyers had devised for her protection j and when, after an 
elegant little tete-d^tHe dinner, in the arrangement of which the 
chef had displayed^ iSs moat consummate skill, «the affectionate 
husband produced a diamond bracelet or an emerald heart from 
its morocco casket, and clasped the jewel upon liis wife’s slender 
arm, or hung it round her delicate throat, with the tears glisten- 
ing in his handsome blue eyes, gentle Margaret Vane forgds the 
sacrifices of the morning, and all those shadowy doubts which 
were wont to torment her when she contemplated the future. 

•Then, again, Mr. Vane had an unfailing excuse for present im- 
prudence in the expectatihn of a third fortune, which was to come 
to him from his bachelor uncle and godfather, Sir Milwood Mow- 
bray, of Mowbray Castle, York; so there were no vulgar retrench- 
ments either at Vandeleur Park or in Berkeley Square, and when 
Sir Milwood’a fortune did come, in the due course of life and 
death, to his nephew’s hands, it only came just in time to stave 
off the ruin that threatened George Vane’s household. 

If Mr. Vane had then taken his wife’s advice, all might have 
been well ; but the Mowbray fortune seemed like the tw'o other 
fortunes, quite inexhaustible, the sanguine gentleman forgetting 
that he was in debt to full half its amount. The Prench chef still 
prepared dinners which might have made Oude himself tremble 
ibr his laurels ; the German governess and the Parisian lady’i- 
maids still attended upon Mr. Vane’s daughters; the old career 
of extravagance went on. George Vane carried his family to 
the Continent, and plunged them into new gaieties at the court of 
the restored Louis. He sent his daughters to the most expensive 
finishing scfiool in Paris, that very Madame Marl3r’8 of whom men* 
tiod has been made in tihe last ehapter. He took them to Italy 
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and Switzerland. He hired a villa by the Lake of Como; a 
chateau on the borders of Lucerne. He followed the footsteps of 
Byron and D’Orsay, Madame de*Stael and Lady Blessington; he 
affected art, ^literature, and music. He indulged his children’s 
every caprice, he gratified their wildest fancies. It was only 
when the .sons saw themselves penniless and profeasionless, with 
the great battle of life all befor^ them, and with no weapons 
wherewith to fight ; and thd daughters found themselves left 
portionless, to win the best husbands they might in the matri- 
monial lottery: it was only at this crisis that^ these ungrateful 
children turned round upon poor, indulgent Lear, and reproached 
him for the extravagances they had helped him to perpetrate. 

This was a cruelty \Fhich George Vane coiiflPnever bring him- 
self to comprehend. Had he denied them anything, these heart- 
less children, that they should turn upon him now in his old age 
— it would have been rather a dangerous thing for anyone else to 
have aUuded to his age, though he spoke freely enough of his grey 
hairs when bewailing liis wrongs — ^and be angry with him because 
he could not give them fortunes ? This thanklessness was worse 
than a serpent’s tooth. It was now that Mr. Vane began to 
quote “ King Lear,” piteoUsly likening himself to that too con- 
fiding monarch. • ' 

But he was sixty years old now, and had lived his life. His 
gentle and trusting wife had died ten years before his money was 
•gone, and of all his four children there was not one who would 
say a word in his defence. The most affectionate and dutiful of 
them were only silent, and thought they did much in withholding 
their reproaches. So he let them go their ways, the two sons to 
fight, the battle of lifeuhow they might-*- the tvfo daughters to 
marry. They were both handsome and accomplished, and they 
married well. And being left quite alone in the world, with 
nothing but the traditions of a brilliant past, Mr. Vane united his 
misfortunes to those of a very beautiful girl who had been his 
daughter’s governess, and who had fallen in love with his splendid 
graces, in the very simplicity of her heart, thinking his grey hairs 
more beautiful than the raven looks of meaner men. 

Yes: George Vane possessed the gift of fascination in a 
dangerous degree, and his second wife loved and believed in him 
in the d^ of his decline^ as entirely tia his first wife had done in 
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the brighter liours of his prosperity. She loved and trusted him. 
She bore with a life of perpetual debt and daily difficulty. She 
sacriBced herself to the mean stiifts and petty stratagems of a 
dishonest existence. She, whose nature was truth* itself, humir 
liated herself for her husband’s sake, and helped to play that 
pitiful, skulking game of hid^-and-seek in which George Vane 
hoped to escape the honest struggles of poverty. 

But she died young, worn out, perhaps, by these incessant 
miseries, and not able to draw consolation from the sham splen- 
dour and tinselly grandeur with which George Vane tried to 
invest his fallen state. She died within live years of her mar- 
riage, leaving a distracted and despairing old man as the sole 
guardian and projector of her only child. • 

This calamity was the bitterest blow that George Vane bad 
ever been called upon to endure. He had loved his second wife, 
the wife of his poverty and humiliation, far more dearly than he 
had loved the obedient partner of bis splepdour and, pro%perit3% 
She had been more to him a thousand times, this gentle girl who 
had so uncomplaiuingly accepted the hardships of her lot, because 
there had been no idle vanities, no hollow glories, no Prince’s and 
Beefsteak Clubs, to stand between him and bis love of her. 

She was lost, and be remembered how little he had done to 
prove his affection for her. She had never reproached him ; no 
word of upbraiding had ever crossed those tender lips. But how 
did he know that he had not wronged her as cruelly as be had * 
wronged those noisy children who had betrayed and deserted him ? 

He remembered how often he bad slighted her ddvice, her loving 
counsel, so pure and true, so modestly offered, so gently spoken. 
He remembered how many humiliations bo had forced upon her, 
how many falsehoods he had compelled her to tell ; how often ho 
had imposed upon her affection, suffering her to slave for him in 
his blind selfishness. 

Ho could remember all these things now that she was gone, and 
that it was too late ; too late to fall at her feet and tell her that 
he was all unworthy of her love and goodness ; too late to offer 
her even such poor atonement for the past as penitence and tears. 
A hundred tokens of her in his poor lodgings recalled her a hun- 
dred times a day, bringing the tears into this poor broken-dow n 
ffioumeris e^es. 
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He did not need the presence of his little daughter, whoso dark 
grey eyes looked at him like hers, whose auburn hair had the 
same golden glory that he had so often seen glistening in the sun- 
shine as he sat lazily watching the low evening light upon his 
wife’s drooping head. It seemed only yesterday that she had 
stood ill the window working for hi]ji — for him. • 

His affliction left him for a long time n broken old man. He 
did not care in this dull interval of despair to keep up those out- 
ward shams of prosperity which Ke had so persistently preserved. 
His fashionable coats^ and boots, treasured so carefully of late, 
were no longer objects of tender care and delight to him. He 
ceased to go out into that ignorant and carets world in which 
he could still play* the fine gentleman. He shut himself up and 
abandoned himself to his grief, and it was a long time before his 
frivolous nature recovered the shock he had suflbred; It is not 
to be wondered at that, in the agony of his bereavement, his 
youngeSt child became unspeakably dear to him. He had severed 
all the links which had bound him to the past, and to his elder 
children. Ills second marriage had made a new era in his life. 
If he thought of these elder children at all, it was only to re- 
member that some of them were living m luvtiry, and that they 
ought to support him in his penniless old age. If ho wrote to 
them, he wrote begging- letters, appealing to them in exactly the 
same spirit as he might have appealed to the Duke of Wellington 
or Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Ye^; Ilia youngest daughter usurped the place of an only child 
in the old man’s heart. He indulged her as he had indulged tho 
ungrateful elder children. He could not give her carriages and 
horses, liveried servants* and splendid houses, but he could now 
and then prevail upon some weak-minded creditor to trust him, 
and would come home triumpbant to his shabby lodging, bearing 
spoils for his beloved Eleanor. He would hire a brougham from 
a confiding livery-stable keeper, and would take bis little girl for 
a drive in the country. He wovild get her fine dresses from the 
silk-mercers who had supplied his elder daughters, and he would 
compensate her for the shabby miseries of her every-day existence 
by chance flashes of radiance and glory. , . 

Then, again, he would very, often obtain small sums of money, 
loans from private friends, it may be, or fleeting treasures from a 
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mysterious source, of which his innocent little daughter had no 
knowledge. So, for the first ten or eleven years of her life, Miss 
Vane’s existence was che’quered by sudden glimpses of abnormal 
wealth — wonderful feast days of luxury and extravagance — ^which 
contrasted sharply with the dreary poverty of her ordinary expe- 
riences. • j 

Thus it was no uncommon thing for this young lady to dine 
to-day in a tawdry and [rather dirty parlour at Chelsea upon tea 
and red-herrings, and to-morrow to sit opposite her father in one 
of the sunny windows at the Crown and Sceptre, eating white- 
bait with the calm enjoyment of a connoisseur, and looking 
placid!}' on while Mr. Vane gave himself ducal airs to the waiters, 
and found fault with the icing of his sparkling hock. There was 
scarcely any extravagance which this little girl had not seen her 
father perpetrate. She had received from him a birthday present 
of a two-guinea wax doll, at the very time at wdiich her schooling 
account, at a certain humble little seminary near Cheyne AValk,^ 
remained unpaid, and her education was brought to a dcad-lock 
by reason of this default. She had sighed for that goldcn-haircd 
waxen plaything, and her father gave it to her because he loved 
her as ho had always loved, weakly and foolishly. 

She loved him in return : repaying him a hundredfold for his 
affection by her innocent love and trust. To her he was all that 
was perfect, all that was noble and generous. Tho big talk, the 
glowing and sentimental discourse by which ho was wont to im- 
pose upon himself, imposed upon her. She believed in that fancy 
portrait which he painted of himself, and which he himself believed 
in as a most faithful and unflattered likeness. She believed in 
that highly-coloured picture, and thought that G-eorge Mowbray 
Vandeleur Vane, was indeed what he represented himself, and 
thought himself to be, — ^an injured old man, a sainted martyr 
to the forgetfulness of the world, and the ingratitude of his 
children. 

Poor Eleanor was never weary of listening to her father’s stories 
about the Prince Segent) and all the lesser planets of the dar- 
kened sky in which Mi< Vane’s light had once shone. She used 
to walk in the park with the old man in the sunny summer even- 
ings, proud to see him bow to great people, who returned hie 
recognition with friendly courtesy. She liked to fisuiey him in the 
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days that were gone, riding side by side with those mighty ones 
of the earth, whom he was now content to 'watch wistfully across 
the iron railings. She was pleased to stroll about the West End 
in the dusky gloaming of the soft May night, and to look up at 
the lights in that princely mansion in Berkeley Square which 
Greorge Vane had once occupied. ^He showed her. the windows 
which had belonged to this and that apartment; the drawing- 
room ; the first Mrs. Vane’s boudoir ; the little girls’ nursery and 
morning room. She fancied all those fairy chambers radiant with 
light and splendour ; and then remembering the shabby rooms at 
Chelsea, clung closer %o her father’s arm, in her tender sorrow for 
his fallen state. 

But she had inherited much of Oeorge VaBPSs sanguine tem- 
perament, and almost as firm as her belief in the past, which had 
been a reality, W'as her confidence in the splendid future, which 
her father hoped in. Nothing could have been more shadowy 
than thb foundations ppon which Mr. Vane had built for himself 
an airy castle. In his youth and middle age his most intimate 
friend and companion had been a certain Maurice de Crespigny, 
the owner of a noble estate in Berkshire, and not a friend of the 
Prince Eegent’s. So, while George Vane’s two estates had 
melted away, and his three fortunes had been expended, Mr. de 
Crespigny, w^ho was an invalid and a bachelor, had contrived to 
keep his land and his money. 

There was only the difference of two or three years between the 
.ages of the two friends. 1 believe that Maurice de Crespigny was 
the younger of the -two. And it was during their early college 
life that the young men had entered into a romantic alliance, very 
chivalrous and honourable in its nature, but scarcely likely to 
stand the wear and tear of worldly experience. 

They were to be friends through life and until death. They 
were to have no secrets from each other. If by any chance they 
should happen to fall in love with the same person — atid I really 
think these sentimental collegians rather wished that such a con- 
tingency might arise — one of them, the most noble, the most 
heroic, was quietly to fall back and suffer in silence, while the 
weaker won the prize. If either died a bachelor, he was to leave his 
fortune to the other, whatever less romantic and more common-place 
claimants, in the way of heirs presumptive, migl^ .^resa upon him. 
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These vows had been made at least five-and-forty years ago 
but out of this folly of the past George Vane built his hope in? 
the future. Maurice de Crespigny was now a soured and hypo- 
chondriacal old bachelor, shut in and defended on every aide by 
greedy and sycophantic relations, and utterly unapproachable to 
his shabby old bosom friend ; who could as easily have made his 
way out of one of the lowest dungeons of the Bastille as he could 
force an entrance into that closely-guarded citadel within which 
his college companion sat, lonely and dismal, a desolate old man, 
watched over by sharp eyes, greedily noteful of every token of his 
decay, ministered to by hands that w^ould Wave worked eagerly at 
his winding-sheet, if by so doing they could have hastened the 
hour of his deatih ' 

If George Vane — ^remembering his old friend, perhaps, witli 
some latent feeling of tenderness intermingled w'ith his mercenary 
hopes — made an effort to penetrate the cruel barriers about him, 
he was repulsed with ignominy by the two maiden nievjes who 
kept watch and ward at Woodlands. If he wrote to Mr. de 
Crespigny, his missive was reamed unopened, with a satirical 
intimation that the dear invalid’s health was not in a state to 
endure the annoyance of begging letters, lie had made a hun- 
dred attempts to cross the lines of the enemy, and had been 
mortified by a hundred failures ; but his sanguine nature was not 
to be subdued by any humiliation, and he still believed, firmly 
and entirely, that whenever Maurice de Crespigny *s wull came to 
be opened, his name, and liis alone, would appear as sole heir to 
his old friend’s wrealth. He forgot that Maurice de Crespigny 
was his junior by some two or three years ; for he had always 
heard of him of late as a feeble invalid tpttering upon the verge 
of the grave ; while he himself was erect and stalwart, broad- 
chested and soldibrly-looking ; so^very soldierly in appearance 
that the sentinels on guard in the park were wont to salute him 
as he passed them, mistaking him for some military magnate. 

Tes, he believed the day would come when poor De Crespigny 
—he always spoke of his friend with a certain pitiful tenderness — 
would drop quietly into his grave, and when /le would reign at 
Woodlands with his d^trling Eleanor, avenging himself upon his 
ungrateful elder children, rcopeiiiug accounts with his old credi- 
in all his visions of grandeur and patronage he never 
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thouglit of paying hia debts— and arising from^the dull ashes of 
his poverty, a splendid phoenix, golden-plumed and exultant. 

He taught his daughter this belief as religiously as ho taught 
her the simple prayers which she said nightly at his knee. With 
all his faults he was no unbeliever, though the time which he 
devoted to religious observances made a very small portion of liis 
existence. He taught Eleanor to fielieve in the day that was to 
come, and the little girl saw the' light of future splendour gleam* 
iug athwart the dreary swamp of difficulty through which she 
waded patiently by her father’s side. 

But the day came #hen George Vane and his child were to be 
separated, for a time at least. Eleanor’s twelfth birthday was 
very near at hanij, and she had as yet receiveiWlo better educa- 
tion than the rather limited course of instruction which wrs to be 
obtained for a guinea and a half a quarter at the day school near 
Cheyne Walk. Eor nearly six years, inclusive of many intervals 
of non-«ittendance consequent upon non-payment, Miss Vane had 
frequented this humbfe seminary, in company with the daughters 
of the butchers and bakers and other plebeian inhabitants of the 
district. But by the time she was twelve years old the various 
sources from which her father’s very desultory income had been 
drawn had one by one run dry and failed him. The weakest and 
most long-suffering of his creditors had crossed his name out 
of their ledgers ; his friends had ceased to believe in the fiction 
of delayed remittances, urgent temporary need, and early re- 
payment; and he could no longer count upon an occasional 
live-pound note when the Chelsea landlady became clamorous, 
and the Chelsea general dealer refused to send home another 
ounce of tea, except oi^ payment of ready money. 

A desperate crisis had come, and in his despair the old man 
forgot his pride. Eor EleanoiiB sake, if not for his own, he must 
endure huUiiliation. He must appeal to bis eldest daughter, the 
hard-hearted but wealthy Hortensia Bannister, who had lost her 
stockbroker husband a twelvemonth' before, and was now a rich 
and childless widow. Yes — be wiped* the tears of humiliation 
away from his faded cheeks as he arrived at this resolution — ho 
would try and forget the past, and would take Eleanor with him 
to Hyde Park Gardens, and appeal to her cruel sister in her 
behalf. His determination was speedily carried out; for he went 
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to work with something of that desperate courage which a con- 
demned criminal may feel when he goes to execution, and' ono 
sunny morning early in the Juhe of 1850, he and his daughter 
sat in Mrs. Bannister’s handsome drawing-room, fearfully await- 
ing the advent of that lady. She came to them after a very brief 
delay, for she was business-like and uncompromising in her habits, 
and she had been prepared for this visit by a long, pitiful, ex- 
planatory letter from her father, in reply to which she had written 
very coldly and concisely, appointing an early interview. 

She was a severe-looking woman of about five-and-thirty, with 
a hard face, and heavy black eyebrows, whibh met over her hand- 
some aquiline nose when she frowned, which she did a great deal 
too often, poor JSftanor thought. Her features, were like those of 
her father, but her grim and stony expression was entirely her 
own, and was perhaps the result of that early and bitter disap- 
pointment of finding herself a portionless girl, deserted by the 
man she loved, who fell away from her when he discovered the 
state of her father’s fortunes, and compelled to marry for money, 
or to accept the wretched alternative of a life of poverty and 
drudgery. 

This harsh disappointed woman affected no pretence of tender 
feeling for her half-sister. Perhaps the sight of .Eleanor’s childish 
beauty was scarcely pleasant to her. She herself had drawn a 
dreary blank in the great lottery of life, in spite of her wealth ; 
and she may have envied this child her unknown future, which 
could not well be so dismal as the childless widow’s empty 
existence. 

But Mrs. Bannister was a religious woman, and tried to do her 
duty in a hard, uncompromising way, in ^vhich good works were 
not beautified by any such flimsy adornments as love and tender- 
ness. So when she heard that hej^ father lived from day to day a 
wretched hand-to-mouth existence, haunted by the grkn phantom 
of starvation, she was seized with a sudden sense that she had 
been very wic£:ed to this weak old man, and she agreed to allow 
him a decent pittance, which would enable him to live about as 
comfortably as a half-pay officer or a small annuitant She made 
this concession sternly enough^ and lectured her father so severely 
that he may be perhaps forgiven if be was not veiy grateful for 
his daughter’s bounty, so f$r as he himself went ; but be did 
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make a feeble protestation of his thankfulness when Mrs. Ban- 
nister further declared her willingness to pay a certain premium, 
in consideration of which Eleanor Vane might he received in a 
respectable boarding-school as an apprentice or pupil teacher. ' 

It was thus that the little girl became acquainted with the 
Misses -Bennett of Wiknington ^Touse, Brixto]/; and it was in 
the liousehold of these ladies that three years of *her life had b^een 
passed. Tliree quiet and monotonous years of boarding-school 
drudgery, which had only been broken by two brief visits to her 
father, who had taken up his abode in Paris ; where he lived 
secure from the persecution of a few of his latter-day creditors — 
not the west-end tradesmen who had known hun in his prime, 
they were resigned and patient enough trader their losses — but a 
few small dealers who had trusted him iu his decline, and who 
wore not rendered lenient by the memory of former profits. 

In Paris, Mr. Vane had. very little chance of obtaining any 
information about liij friend Maurice do Crespigny, but he still 
looked forward confidently to that visionary future in winch he 
was to be master of the Woodlands estate. He had taken care 
to write a letter, soon after Eleanor’s birth, which had been art- 
fully conveyed to his friend, announcing the advent of this youngest 
child, and dwelling much on his love for her. He cherished some 
vague notion that, in the event of his death occurring before that 
of Maurice de Crespigny, the old man might leave his wealth to 
Eleanor. The contumely with which he had been treated by the 
maiden harpies who Itept watch over his old friend had been 
pleasant to him rather than otherwise, for in the anger of these 
elderly damsels he saw an evidence of their fear. 

“ If they knew that .poor De Crespigny’s money was left to 
them, they wouldn't be so savage,” he thought.. “ It’s evident 
they’re by no means too confident about the future.” 

But there weto other relatives of the old man’s, less fortunate 
than the maiden sisters, who had found their way into the citadel, 
and planted themselves m permanence at Woodlands. There was 
a married niece, who had once been a beauty. This lady had been 
so foolish as to marry against her rich uncle’s wishes, and was 
now a widow, living in the neighbourhood of Woodlands .upoQ an 
income of two hundred a year. This lady’s only son, Launcelot 
Darrell, had in his boyhood been a favourite with i;he old maH; 
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and was known to cherish expectations about Maurice de Cres- 
pigny’s fortune. But the maiden sisters were patient and inde- 
fatigable women. No sacred fire was ever watched more caeefully 
by classic vestal than was the ireful flame which burned in Maurice 
de Crespigny’s heart when he remembered his married niece’s 
ingratitude and disobedience, The unwearying old maids kept 
his indignation 'alive by every feminine subtlety, by every diplo- 
matic device. Heaven knows what they wanted with their uncle’s 
money, for they were prim damsels, wdio wore stuff shoes and 
scanty dresses made in the fashion of their youth. They had 
outlived the very faculty of enjoyment, and their wants were 
almost as simjfle as those of the robins that perched upon their 
window sills ; bTiPfor all this they were as eager to become pos- 
sessors of the old man’s wealth as the most heartless and spend- 
thrift heir, tormented by Israelitish creditors, and subsisting en- 
tirely upon post obits. 
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ITUS’ XaE THBESUOIiD OT ▲ q]u:a.t SOUBOVr. 

• 

It was nearly noon when Eleanor Yane awoko upon tlio 
morning after her ^ournqy ; for this young lady was a good 
sleeper, and was taking her revenge for four-aud-twenty hours of 
wakefulness. I ^oubt, indeed, if she would opened her eyes 
w hen she did, had not her father tapped at the door of her tiny 
chamber and told her the hour. 

She w'oko smiling, like a beautiful infant who has always seen 
loving»eyes watching above its cradle. 

“ Papa, darling,’’ slie cried, “ is it you ? I’ve just been dream- 
ing that I was at Erkton. How delightful to wako and hear 
your voice. I w^oii’t be long, papa dear. But you haven’t waited 
breakfast all tliis time, have you ? • 

‘‘ No, my dear. I have a cup of coffee and a roll brought me 
every morning at nino from a traitewr\ over the w^ay. Pve 
ordered some breakfast for you, but I w’ouldn’t w^ako you till 
twelve. Dress quickly, Nell. It’s a lovely morning, and 1*11 taiio 
you for a walk.” 

It was indeed a lovely morning. Eleanor Vano flung back the 
tawdry damask curtains, and let the full glory of the August 
noontide sun into he^ little room. Her window had been open 
all the night through, and the entresol was so dose to tho street 
that she could hear the conv^sation of the people upon the pave- 
»ment below. The foreign jargon sounded pleasant to her in its 
novelty. It was altogether different to the Drench langaago 
as she had been accustomed to hear it at Brixton ; Where a young 
lady forfeited a halfpenny every time she forgot herself so far as 
to give utterance to her thoughts or desires in the commoiiplace 
medium of her ipother tongue. The merry voices, tho barking of 
dogs, the rattling of wheels and ringing of bells in the distance^ 
mingled in a cheerful clamdun 

• D 2 
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As Eleanor Vane let in tbafc glorious noontide sunlight, it 
seemed to her that she had let in the morning of a‘ now life ; a 
new and happier existence, brighter and pleasanter than the dull 
boarding-school monotony she had had so much of. 

Her pure young soul rejoiced in the sunshine, the strange city, 
the change, the iiadowy hope| that beckoned to her in the future, 
the atmosphere of love which her father’s presence always made 
in the shabbiest home. She had not been unhappy at Brixton, 
because it was her nature to be happy under difficulties, because 
she was a bright, spontaneous creature, to whom it was almost 
impossible to bo eorrowful; but she-, had Iboked forward yearn- 
ingly to this day, in which she was to join her father in Paris, 
never perhaps t?^j far away from him again. ^ And it had come 
kt last, this long-hoped-for day^ the sunny opening of a new exist- 
ence. It had come; and even the heavens had sympathy with 
her gladness, and wore their fairest aspect in honour of this natal 
day of her new life. » * 

She did not linger long over her toilet, though she lost a good 
deal of time in unpacking her box — which had not been very 
neatly packed, by the way — and had considerable trouble in find- 
ing hair-brushes and combs, cuffs, collars, and ribbons, and all the 
rest of the small paraphernalia with wffiich she wished to decorate 
herself. ' . » 

But when she emerged at last, radiant and smiling, with her 
long golden hair falling in loose curls over her shoulders, and her 
palb muslin dress adorned with fluttering blue ribbons, her father 
was fain to cry out aloud at the sight of his darling’s beauty. 
She kissed him a dozen times, hut took very little notice of his 
admiration^she seemed, intact, scarcely conscious that , he did 
admire her — and then ran into the adjoining room to caress a 
dog, an eccentrie Erench poodle, w^ich bad been George Yane’s 
faithful companion during the three years he had spent in Pans. 

Oh, papa ! ** Eleanor cried joyously, returning to the, sitting- 
room with the dingy white animal in her arms, I am so pleased 
4o ipnd Eido. You didn*t speak of him in your letters, and 1 was 
a&^d you hod lost him, perhaps, or t&at be was dead. But hero 
he is, just as great a darling, and just as dirty as ever.” 

The pbodle, who wak ffivided in half, upon that unpleasant 
. principle common to his species^ and who ^as white and curly in. 
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front, and smootli and 'pinky behind, reciprocated Miss Vane’s 
caresses yery liberally. - He leaped about her knees when she set 
him down upon the slippery floor, and yelped wild outcries of 
delight. He w^as not permitted to pass the night in Mr. Vane’s 
apartments, but slept in a dismal outhouse behind the butcher’ s 
shop, and it was thus that Eleanoi* had not seen him upon her 
arrival in the Euo de I’Archeveque. 

The y6ung lady was so anxious to go out with her father, so 
eager to be away on the i)road boulevards with the happy idle 
people of that wonderful city in which nobody ever seems to be 
either busy or sorrowful, that she made very short work of her 
roll and coflee, and then ran back to her littjg Jjed-dliamber to 
array herself for a*promenade. She came out five minutes after- 
wards, dressed in a black silk mantle and a white transparent 
bonnet, which looked fleecy and cloud-like .against her bright 
auburn hair. That glorious hair was suffered to fall from under 
the bonnet and stream about her shoulders like golden rain, for 
she bad never yet attained the maturer dignity of w’earing her 
luxuriant trusses plaited and twisted in a hard knot at the back of 
her head. 

“ Now papa, please, where aro" we to go ? ** 

^‘Wherever you like, my darling,” the old man answered; “I 
mean to give you a treat to-day. You shall spend the morning 
how you like, and we’ll dine on the Boulevard Poissonnier. I’vcj 
received .a letter from Mrs. Bannister. It came before you were 
up. I am to call in the . Eue de la Paix for a hundred and six 
pounds. A hundred to be paid to Madame Marly, and six for 
me ; my monthly allowance, my dear, at the rate of thirty shil- 
lings a week.” • 

Mr. Vane sighed as he named the sum. It would have been 
better for this broken-down 1)ld spendthrift if he could have 
received bis pittance veekly, or even daily ; for it was his habit to 
dine at the Trois Preres, and wear pale straw-coloured gloves, and 
a flower in bis button-hole, at the beginning of the month, and to 
subsist on rolls and coffee towards its close. 

He unfolded the narrow slip of paper upon which his eldest 
daughter had written .the banker's address and the amount which 
Mr. Vane was to demand, ^and looked at the magical document, 
fondly, almost proudly, Ai^y one unfamiliar with his frivolous 
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anti sanguine nature, might have wondered at the change which 
had taken place in his manner since the previous night, w’hen he 
had tearfully bewailed his daughter’s cruelty. 

He had been an old man then, degraded, humiliated, broken 
down by sorrow and shame : to-day he was young, liaudsoine, gay, 

' defiant, pompous, prepared to go out into the world and hold Ida 
place amongst the butterflies once more. He rejoiced in the de- 
licious sensation of having money.to spend. Every fresh five-pound 
note w^as a new lease of youth and happiness to Georgo Vane. 

The father and daughter went out together, and tlio butcher 
neglected his business in order to stare after Miss Vane, and the 
butcher’s young^^ child, a tiny damsel in a cambric mob-cap, 
cried out, “ Oh, la belle demoiselle ! ” as Eleanor turned the 
corner of the narrow street into the sunny thoroughfare beyond. 
Eido came frisking after his master’s daughter, and Mr. Vane had 
some difficulty in driving the animal back. Eleanor woul,d have 
liked the dog to go witli them in their noontide ramble tlirough 
the Parisian streets, but her father pointed out the utter ab- 
surdity of such a proceeding. ^ 

Mr.'Vano conducted *hia daughter tlirough a maze of streets 
behind the Madeleine. There was no Bpulevard Malesherbes in 
those days, to throw this part of the city open to the sweep of a 
park of artillery. Eleanor’s eyes lit up with gladness as they 
emerged from the narrower streets behind tho church into tlio 
wide boulevard, not as handsome then as it is to-day, but very 
broad and airy, gay and lightsome withal. 

An involuntary cry of delight broke from Eleanor’s lips. 

“Oh, papa,” she said, “it is so different from Brixton. But 
where are we going first, papa, dear ? ” 

“ Over the way, my dear, to Blount & Co.’s, in the Eue^de la 
Paix. We’!! get this money at once, Kelly, and we’ll carry it 
»Btraight^to Madame Marly. They had no occasion to insult us, 
my dear. We have not sunk so low, yet. Ko, no, not quite so 
low ns to rob our own children.” 

“ Papa, darling, don’t think of that cruel letter. I don’t like 
to take the money when I remember that. Don’t think of it, 
papa.” « ' 

. Mr.- Vane shook his head. 

“ I wiM think. of it, my dear,’' he answered, in a tone sorrow- 
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fill iniVignation — the indignation of an honourable man, who 
rebels against a cruel stigma of dishonour. “ I will think of it, 
Eleanor. I have been called a thief — a thief, Eleanor. I am not 
very likely to forget i/iai, I think.** , 

They were in the Kue de la Paix by this time. George Vane 
waS very familiar with the banker*^ office, for he had been in the 
habit of receiving his monthly pension through an order on 
Messrs. Elount & Co. lie left Eleanor at tho foot of the 
stairs, while he ascended to the office on the first floor ; and he 
returned five minutes afterwards, carrying a bundle of notes in 
one. hand, and a defleious little roll of napoleons in the other. 
The notes fluttered pleasantly in the summer air, as he showed 
them to his daugljter. ^ 

“ Wo will go at once to Madame Marly, my darling,** he said, 
gaily, “ and give her these, without a moment’s unnecessary delay. 
They shall have no justification in calling mo a thief, Eleanor. 
You will write to your sister by this afternoon’s post,, perhaps, 
my dear, and tell her that I did not try to rob you. I think you 
owe so much as that to your poor old father.** 

George Vane’s daughter clung lovingly to his arm, looking up 
tenderly and entreatingly in his face. * 

“ Papa, darling, how can you say such things ? ” she cried. , ** I 
will write and tell Mrs. Eannister that she has been very cruel, 
and that her insulting letter has made me hate to take her paltry 
money. But, papa, dearest, how can you talk of robbing me 9 If 
this money is really mine, take it ; take every penny of it, if — if 
— ^you owe it to anybody who worries you ; or if you want it for 
anything in the world. I can go back to Brixton and earn my 
living to-morrow, papa. Miss Bennett and Miss Sophia told me 
BO before I came away. You don’t know how useful they began 
to find me with the little ones. Take the money, papa, dea^, if 
you want it.’* 

Mr.Vane turned upon hisdaughterwith nlmosttragic indignation. 
“ Eleanor,** he said, “ do you know me so little that you dare 
to insult me by such a proposition- as this ? No ; if I were starving 
1 would not take this money. Am I so lost and degraded that 
even the child I love turns upon me.in my old age ? ^ 

The band whi^'held the bank notes trembled with passionate 
emotion as ihe old man spoke. 
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“ Papa, darling,** Eleanor pleaded, indeed^ indeed, I did not 
mean to veound you.’* 

“ Let me hear no more of this, then, Eleanor, let me liear no 
more of it,” answered iMr. Vane, drawing himself up with a 
dignity that would have become a classic toga, rather than the 
old man’s fashionable over-coat, “ I am not angry with you, my 
darling, I was only hurt, I was only hurt. My children have 
never known me, Eleanor, they have never known me. Come, 
my dear.” , 

Mr. Vane put aside his tragic air, and plunged into the Hue 
St. Honor6, where he called for a packet of ^oves that had been 
cleaned for him* He put the gloves in his pocket, and then 
strolled back iniJrtiie Eue Castiglionc, looking at the vehicles in 
the roadway as he went. He was waiting to select the most 
elegantly appointed of the hackney equipages crawling slowly past. 

“ It’s a pity the government insist on putting a painted badge 
upon them,” he said, thdughtfully. “When I last calVid on 
Madame Marly, Charles the Tenth was at *lhe Tuileries, and I 
had my travelling chariot and pair at Maurice’s, besides a britska 
for Mrs. Vane.” 

He had pitched upon a very new and shining vehicle, with a 
smart coachman, by this time, and he made that half hissing, 
half whistling noise peculiar to Parisians when they call a hackney 
carriage. 

Eleanor sprang lightly into the vehicle, and spread her flowing 
mudlin skirts upon the cushions as she seated herself. The passers* 
by , looked admiringly at the smiling young Anglalse -with her 
' white bonnet and nimbus of glittering hair. 

“ Au Bois, cocher,” Mr, Vane cried, as be took his place by his 
. daughter. 

lie had bought a tiny bouquet^ for bis button-hole near the 
Madeleine, and he selectedf a pair of white doeskin gloves, and 
drew them carefully on his well-shaped hands. He 'was as much 
. a dandy to-day as he liad been in those early days when the Prince 
and Brummel were his exalted models. ^ 

l?he drive acfoss the Place da le Concorde, and along the Champa 
Elysees, was an exquiwte pleasure to Eleanor Vane ; but it was 
even yet ihore exquisite when the light; carriage rolled away along 
cue of the avenues in the Bois de Boulogne, where t^e shadows 
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of the green leaves trembled on the grass, and all nature rejoiced 
beneath the cloudless August sky. The day was a shade too hot 
perhaps, and had been certainly growing hotter since noon, but 
Eleanor was too happy to remember that. 

“ How nice it is to be with youj papa, darling,** she said, and 
how I wish I wasn’t going to this school.* I should bo so happy 
in that dear little lodging over the butcher’s, and 1 could go out 
as morning governess to some French children, couldn’t I ? I 
shouldn’t cost you much, I know, papa.” 

Mr. Vane shook his head. 

“ No, no, my love. •Your education must be completed. "Why 
should you be less accomplished than your sisters ? You shall 
occupy as brilliant a position as ever they occupiwii, my love, or a 
better one, perhaps. You have seen me under a cloud, Eleanor ; 
but you shall see the sunshine yet. You’ll scarcely know your 
old father, my poor girl, when you see him in the position he has 
been usgd to occupy ; yes, used to occupy, my dear. This lady 
we are going to see, •Madame Marly, site remembers, my love. 
She could tell you what sort of a man George Vane was five-and- 
twenty years ago.” 

The house in which the fashionable sahoolmistress who bad 
“ finished ” the elder daughters of George Vane still received -her ^ 
pupils, was a white- walled villa, half-hidden in one of the avenues 
of the Bois de Boulogne. 

The little hired carriage drew up before a door in the garden 
'wall, and a portress came out to reply to the coachman’s summons. 

Unhappily, the portress said, Madame was not at home. 
Madame’s asaastants were at home, and would be happy to receive ■ 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle. That might be perhaps altogether 
the same thing, the portress suggested. . 

No, Monsieur replied, he must see Madame herself. *Ah, but 
then nothing could be so unfortunate. Madame, who so seldom 
q'l^itted the Pension, had to-day driven into Paris to arrange her 
^airs, and would not return until sunset. 

Mr. Vane left his card with a few words written upon it in 
pencil, to the efifect that he would call at two o’clock the next 
day, in the charge of the portress ; and the carriage ,drove back'^ 
towards Paris. ^ 

Bear witness, Eleanor,*’ said the old man, ^ bear witness thq^ 
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I tried to pay this money away immediately after roceivin" it. 
You will bo good enough to mention that fact in your letter to 
my eldest daughter.” 

He had carried the notes in his hand all this time, as if eager 
to deliver them over to tlie schoolmistress, but he now put them 
into his breast-pocket. I th^nk upon the whole he was ratlier 
pleased at the idea of retaining custody of the money 'for the 
next twenty-four hours. It was not his own, but tlie mere pos- 
session of it gave him a pleasant sense of importance ; and, again, 
lie might very probably ‘ have an opportunity of displaying the 
bank notes, incidentally, to some of his associates. TJuhnp])ily 
for this lonely old man, liia few Parisian acquaintances were of a 
rather shabby dlfd^not too reputable a calibre, qnd were therefore 
likely to be somewhat impressed by tlfe sight of a hundred and 
twenty-five napoleons, in crisp, new notes upon the Bank of 
Prance. 

It was past tliree when Mr. Vane and his daughter aliglited in 
front of the Palais Eoyal, and th*; coachman claimed payment for 
two hours and a-half. The old man had changed the first of his 
six napoleons at the glove-cleaner’s, and he had a handful of loose 
silver in his waistcoat pocket, so tho driver was quickljr paid and 
dismissed, and Eleanor entered the Palais Eoyal, that paradise of 
cheap jewellery and dinners, hanging on her father’s arm. 

Mr. Vane bore patiently with his daughter’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the diamonds and the paste, the glittering realities 
and almost as glittering shams in the jewellers’ windows. Eleanor 
wanted to look at everything, the trinkets, and opera-glasses, 
and portmanteaus, and china, — everything was new and beautiful. 
The fountain was playing; noisy. childreji were running about 
amongst equally noisy nurses hnd idle loungers. A band was 
playing close to the fountain. Tfee chinking of tea-spoons, and 
cups and saucers, sounded in the CafS de la Eotpnde : people had 
. not begun to dine yet, but the windows and glazed nooks in the 
doorways of the restaurants were splendid with their displays 
of gigantic melons, and dewy purple grapes, cucumbers, pears, 
tomatoes,, and peaches. George Yane allowed hi? daughter to 
’ Jitiger a long time before all the shops. Ho was rather ashamed 
of Jier exuberant delight, and unrestrained enthusiasm; for so 
much pleasure in these simple things was scarcely consistent with 
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that /imU fan which the old man still affected even in his down- 
fall. But he had not the heart to interfere with his daughter's 
happiness — was it not strange happiness to /um to have this 
heautiful creature with him, clinging to his arm, and looking up' 
at him with a face that \vas glorihed by her innocent joy ? 

They left the Palais Boyal at last,* before half its delights wero 
exhausted, as Eleanor thought, and wont through tho Biie 
llichcliou to tlie Place de la Bourse, whero IM'r. A^i^nc’s eager 
companion looked wistfully at the doors of the theatre opposite 
tho great Temple of Ciunmcrce. 

“ Oh, papa,** she said, ‘Oiow I should liko to go te a theatre 
to-night.** , 

Miss Vane had ’seen a good deal of the English drama during 
her Chelsea life, for tho old man knew some of tlio London 
managers, men who rcniembered him in his prosperity, and were 
glad to^give him admission to their boxes now and then, out of 
pure benevolence. But tho Parisian tlieatrcs seemed myste- 
riously delightful to Eleanor, inasmuch as they were strange. 

“ Can you get tickets for the theatres here, papa,** she asked, 
“as you used in London? ** 

i\lr. Vane shrugged his shoulders. 

“ No, my love,** Iio said, “ it’s not quite such an easy matter. 

I know a man who writes farces now and then for the Eunam- 
bules— a very clever fellow — but he doesn’t get many orders, to 
give away, and that’s not exactly tlie theatre I should liko to 
take you to. I’ll tell you what, though, Eleanor, I’ll take you 
to the Porto St. Martin to-night — why should I deny ray child 
an innocent 'pleasure? — -I’ll take you to the Porto St. Martin, 
unless—” • 

Georgo Vane paused, and a gloomy shadow crept over Ins face 
— a shade that made him lool? an old man. Ilis youthfulnoss of 
appearance entirely depended upon the buoyancy of a nature 
which contended with age. The moment his spirits sank he 
looked what he was — an did man. 

“ Unless wdiat, papa, dearest ? ” Eleanor asked. 

“ I — I had aij appointment for to-night, my love, with— with a 
couple of gentlemen who — But I won’t keep it, Eleanor^ — no, no, 
I’ll not' keep it. I’ll take you to the theatre. I can afford you 
that pleasure.” 
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‘^Dear, dear papa, you never refuse me any pleasure ; but it 
would be so selfish of me to ask you to break your appointment 
with these two gentlemen. Tou had better keep it.” 

*‘No, no, my dear — I’d — it would be better — perhaps. Yes, 
ni take you to the Porte St. Martin.” 

Mr. Vane spoke hesitatingly. The shadow had not yet left 
his face. Had his daughter been less occupied by the delights of 
the Parisian shops, the novelty and gaiety of the crowd, sho must 
surely have observed the changd in that idolised father. 

But she observed nothing, she could remember nothing but 
her 'happiness. This glorious day of reunion and delight seemed 
indeed the beaming of a new life. She looked back won- 
deringly at the dull routine of her boarding-school existence. 
Could it be possible that it was only a day or two since she 
was in the Brixton school-room hearing the little ones, the ob- 
stinate, incorrigible little ones,tbeir hateful lessons, — their oilious 
monotonous repetitions of dry facts about the Coifqueror 

and Buenos Ayres, the manufacture of tallow candles, and the 
nine parts of speech P 

They strolled on the boulevard till six o’clock, and then as- 
cend^ the shining stafrease of a restaurant on the Boulevard 
Poissonnier, where Eleanor saw herself reflected in so many 
mirrors that she was almost bewildered by the repetition of her 
own auburn hair and white bonnet. 

The long saloons were ^filled w'ith eager diners, who looked up 
from their knives and forks as the English girl went by. 

“We dine h la carte here,” her father whispered: “this is a 
fdte day, and I mean to give you a first-class dinner.” 

Mr. Vane found a vacint table in an open window. The house 
was at a corner of the boulevard, and this window looked down 
the crowded thoroughfare towards cthe Madeleine. Eleanor ex- 
claimed once more as the prospect burst upon her, and she saw 
all the boulevard with its gay splendour, spread out, as it were, at 
h^r feet; but her father was too busy with the waiter and the 
carte to observe her manifestalaon of delight. 

Mr, Vane was an epicure, and prided himself upon his talent 
for orderinjg a dinner. There was a good deal of ‘^nesse displayed 
by him now-a-days in the amngement of a repast ; for poverty 
|iad .t|kught him all kinds of little diplomatic.cbntrivanees whereby 
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he might, aa it were, mingle economy and extravagance. He 
ordered such and such dishes ‘‘for one,’* intending to divide them 
witli his child. A few Ostend ojstfers, some soup, — ^purte crecrf — 
a little dish of beef and olives, a &ole normande, a quarter of a roast 
chicken, and a Charlotte Plomhih'es. • 

• It was a long time since Eleanor had eaten one of her father’s 
epicurean feasts, and she did ample justice to the dinner, even 
in spite of the ever recurrent distractions upon the boulevard 
below. 

The dishes followed each other slowly, for the unresting 
waiters had many claimants on their attention, and the sun was 
low in the cloudless western sky when Mr. Vane and his daughter 
left the restaurant. It was nearly night; the lights began to 
shine out through a hot white mist, for the heat had grown more 
and more oppressive as tlie day had declined. The Parisians 
sitting at little marble tables on the pavement outside the cafes 
fanned themselves with their newspapers, and drank effervescing 
drinks pertinaciously. It was a night upon which one should 
have had nothing more laborious to do than to sit outside Tor- 
toui’s and eat ices. 

The noise aud clamour, the oppressive heat, the bustle and 
confusion of the people rushing to the theatres, made Eleanor’s 
head ache. One cannot go on being unutterably happy for ever, 
and perhaps the day’s excitement had been almost too much for 
this youug school-girl. She had widked long distaiices already 
upon ,the burning asphalto of the wonderful city, and she .was 
beginning to be tired. Mr. Vane never thought of this : he had 
been accustomed to walk about day after day, and sometimes all 
day — for what should lonely Englishman do in Paris but walk 
about ? — and he forgot that the fatigue might be too much for. his 
daughter. Ete walked on, therefore, with Eleanor still clinging tofv 
his arm ; past the Ambigu,^ beyond the Barri^re St. Antoine ; and 
still the long lamp-lit boulevard stretched bdfore them, away into 
immeasurable distance, as it appeared to Miss Vane. 

^ The hot white mist seemed to grow denser as the evening ad- 
vanced ; the red sun blazed and flashed on every available scrap of 
crystal; the gas-lamps, newly illumined, strove against that set-^ 
ting sun. It was all light, and heat, and noises and Confusion, 
Eleanor thought, upon the boulevardt Very splendid, of course, 
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but ratber bewildering. She would have been glad to sit down to 
rest upon one of the benches on the edge of the pavement ; but, 
as her father did not seem tired, she itill walked on, patiently and 
uncomplainingly. 

“ Wc’ll go into one of the theatres presently, Kelly,” Mr. 
Vane said. ^ ^ 

He had recovered his spirits under the invigorating influence of 
a bottle of Cliquot’s champagne, and the gloomy shadow had quite 
passed away from his face. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and quite dark, when tliey turned 
towards the Madeleine again, on the \^^ay back to tlie Porto 
St, Martin. They had not gone far when Mr. Vane stopped, 
suddenly conftoutcd by two young men who^ were walking arm- 
in-arm. 

“ Ilulloa ! ” one of them cried in Prench, “ you have served us 
a handsome trick, my friend.” 

George Vane stammered out an apology. His daughter had 
returned from school, he said, and ho wish&d to show her Paris. 

“ Yes, yes,” the Prenchman answered ; “ but we were aware 
of Mademoiselle’s intended return, and it was arranged in spite 
of that that w^e shoidd meet this evening : was it not so, iny 
friend ? ” 

He asked this question of his companion, who nodded rather 
sulkily, and turned away with a half weary, half dissatisfied air. 

Eleanor looked at the two young men, wondering what now 
friends her father had made in Paris. The Prenchman was short 
and stout, and bad a fair florid complexion, Eleanor was able to 
see ibis, for his face was turned to the lamp-light, as he talked to 
her father. He was rather showily dressed, in fashionably cut 
clothes, that looked glossy and new, an‘d\e twdrled a short silver- 
headed cane in his gloved hands. ^ 

The other man was tall and slender, shabbily and untidily 
dressed in garments of a rakish cut, that hung loosely about Ijitu. 
His hands were thrust deep in the pockets of liis loose overcoats 
and his hat w^as slouched over his forehead. 

Eleanor Vane only caught one passing glimpse of this man’s 
face as he turned sulkily away ; but she could see the glimmer of a 
pair of bright, restless, black eye 3 under the shadow of his hat, and 
the fleroe curve of a very thick black moustache, which completely 
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conceb-lPcl liis mouth. Ho had turned, not* towards the lighted 
shop \iudows, but to the roadway ; and he was amusing himself by 
kicking a wisp of straw to and fro upon the sharp edge of tho 
curbstone, with the toe of his shabby patent leather boot. 

Tho rrenchnian drew George Vane aside, and talked to him for 
a few minutes in an undertone, gesticulating after the manner of 
his nation, and evidently persuading the old man to db something 
or other which ho shrank from doing. But Mr. Vane’s resistance 
seemed of a very feeble nature, and the Frenchman conquered, for 
Ins last shrug was one of triumph* Eleanor, standing by herself, 
midway between tho sulky young man upon tho curbstone and 
her father and the Frenchman, perceived this. She looked up 
anxiously as Mr. Vane returned to her. 

“ IMy love,” the old man said, hesitatingly, nervously trifling 
with his glove as he spoke, “ do you think you could find your 
way hack to the Hue de I’Archeveque ? 

“ Fiifd my way back ? Why, papa ? ** 

‘‘ I — I mean, could you fiud your way back a — alouQ.** 

“ Alone 1 ” 

She echoed the word with a look of mingled disappointment- 
and alarm. ^ 

“ Alone, papa? ** 

But here the Frenchman interposed eagerly. 

Nothing was more simple, he said; Mademoiselle had only to 
walk straight on to the Eue Neuve des Petits Champs ; she would 
then, and then — 

He ran off into a string of rapid directions, not one of which 
Eleanor heard. She was looking at her father, Heaven knows 
how earnestly, for she §aw in his face, in his nervous hesitating 
manner, something that told her there \vas some sinister influence 
to be dreaded from this garrulojas, eager Frenchman and his silent 
companion. 

“ Papa, dear,” she said, in a low, almost imploring ^oice, do 
you really wish me to go back alone ? ” 

” Why— why, you see, py dear, I— I don’t exactly wish — ^but 
there are appointments which, as Monsieur remarks, not — not 
unreasonably, should not be broken, and—” 

‘‘You will stay out late, papa, perhaps, with these gentle- 
men — ” 
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“ No, no, my love; no, no ; for an hour or so ; not longer.” • 

Eleanor looked up sorrowfully in the face she loved so Nearly. 
Vague memories of grief and trouble in the past, mingled^qth as 
vague a presentiment of trouble in the future, filled her mind : 
she clasped her hands imploringly upon her father’s arm. 

“ Come home with me to«niglit, papa,” she said. “ It is my 
first night at home. Come back and we’ll play ecarth as we used 
at Chelsea. You remember teaching me.” 

Mr. Vane started, as if the tdnder grasp upon his arm had stung 
into his flesh. 

“ I — I can’t come home to-night, Eleanori At least, not for an 
hour. There — there are social laws, my dear, which must bo 
observed ; and when — when a gentleman is asked to give another 
his revenge, he — he can’t refuse. 1*11 put you into a carriage, my 
darling, if you think you can’t find your way.” 

“ Oh, no, papa, dear, it’s not that. I can find my way.” 

The Frenchman here interposed for the second time wflh some 
complimentary speech, addressed to Eleanor, who very imperfectly 
understood dts purport. JEe had slipped his arm through that of 
George Vane, taking possession of him in a manner by that 
friendly gesture. In all this time the other man had never stirred 
from his sulky attitude upon the edge of the pavement. ' 

Mr. Vane took his daughter’s hand. 

“ I am sorry I can’t take you to the theatre, my love,” he said, 
in the same hesitating manner. I — I regret that you should be 
disappointed, but — good night, my dear, good night. I shall be 
home by eleven ; but don’t sit up for me ; don’t on any account 
sit up.” 

He pressed her hand, held it for a few, moments, as if scarcely 
knowing what to do with it, and then suddenly dropped it, with 
something of a guilty manner. « 

The Frenchman, with his arm still linked in the old man’s, 
^ wheeled sharply round, and walked away towards the Barriero 
Saint Antoine, leaving Eleanor standing alone amongst the passers<^ 
by, looking wistfully after her father. The other man looked up 
as the Frenchman led Mr. Vane away, and slowly followed them, 
with his head bent and bis hands in his pockets. Eleanor stood 
quite st^l watching her father’s erect figure, the short Frenchman, 
and the tail, sulky stranger following the other two, until all 
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three were out of sight. Then turning homewards with a half- 
repressed sigh, she looked sadly down the long lamp-lit vista. 
It was very beautiful, very gay, brilliant, and splendid ; but all 
that splendour and gaiety made h^er feel only the more lonely, 
now that her father had left her. The first day, the natal day of 
her new life, seemed to end very drehrily, after all. 
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Miss Yats'E walked very slowly homeward tkrougli the hot, 
breathless summer night. She was- too sorrowful, too much 
depressed by jj;ie sudden disappointment which had iallen like a 
dark shadow upon the close of the day that liadtbegiin so brightly, 
to be embarrassed by any uncomfortable sense of her loneliness 
in the crowded thoroughfare. 

No one molested or assailed her — she walked serene in her 
youth and innocence; though the full radip-nce of the Jalnpligbt 
rarely fell upon her face’ without some passing glance of admira- 
tion resting there also. She never once thought that her father 
had done wrong in leaving her to walk alone through that crowded 
Parisian street. In tfie unselfishness of her loving nature she 
scarcely remembered her disappointment about the theatre ; not 
even when she passed the brilliantly lighted edifice, and looked, a 
little wistfully perhaps, at the crowd upon the threshold. 

She was uneasy and unhappy about her father, because in all 
her Chelsea experiences she remembered evil to have resulted 
from his going out lato at night ; vague and mysterious trouble^ 
the nature of which ho had never revealed to her, but whose 
effects had haunted him and depressed him for many dreary days. 
He had been sometimes, indeed, very often, poorer after a late 
absence from his shabby Chelsea lodging ; he had been now and 
then richer ; but he had always been alike remorseful and miser- 
able after those occasional nights of dissipation. 

His daughter was sorrowful therefore at parting with him. She 
knew that, in spite of his declaration that he would be home at 
eleven, it would be between one and two in the morning when he 
returned^; not tipsy-— no, thank Heaven, he was no drunkard — 
.but with a nervous, wretched, half-demented manner, which was 
perhaps more sad to see than any ordinary intoxication. 
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“ I was in hopes papa would always stay at home with me now 
that I am ^rown up,” the young lady thought. very sadly. “ When 
I was litllo, of course it was different; I couldn’t amuse him. 
Though we were very happy sotaeiiinea then ; and I could play 
ecarte, or cribbage, or whist with tw5 dummies. If I can get ou 
very well with niy education at Madame Marly’s, and then get a 
situation as morning governess for a large salary — morning gover- 
nesses do get high salaries sometimes — how happy papa and I 
might be.” 

Iler spirits revived^ under the influence of cheering thoughts 
sucli as these. I liavc said before that it was scarcely possible for 
her be long unlnippy. Her step grow lighter and faster as she 
walked homeward. * The glory of the gas lights bnghtened with 
the brightening of her hopes. She began to linger now and then 
before some of the most attractive of the shops, wdth almost the 
same intense rapture and delight that she had felt in the morning. 

She was stjinding before a book-stall, or rather an open shop, 
reading the titles of the paper-covered romances, with the full 
glare of the shadeless gas lights on her face, wrlien she -was startled 
by a loud, hearty English voice, which exclaimed without ouo 
murmur of vrarning or preparation : 

“ Don’t tell me tliat this tall young woman with the golden 
curls, is Miss Eleanor Vandeleur Vano, of Itegent Hardens, King’s 
Hoad, Chelsea, Loudon, Middlesex. Please don’t tell mo any- 
thing of the kind, for I can’t possibly believe anybody but Jack- 
and-the-beanstalk could have grown at such a rate.” 

Eleanor Vane turned round to greet this noisy gentleman. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she cried, putting both her hands into the broad 
palm held out before he?, “ is it really you ? Who would have 
thought of seeing you in Paris ? ” 

“ 0r you, Miss Vane ? Wa heard you were at school at 
Brixton,” 

“Yes, Dick,** the young lady answered; *^but I have come 
home now. Papa lives here, you know, and I am going to a 
finishing school in the Bois de Boulogne, and then I am going to 
be a morning governess, and live with papa always.” 

“ You are a great deal too pretty for a governesis,’* said th^ 
young man, looking, adtuiringly at the bright face lifted up to him ; 

*‘youp mistress would snub you. Miss Vane, you’d better ** 

s 2 
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« What, Dick?’* 

“Try our shop.” 

** What, bo a scene-painter, Dick ? ” cried Eleanor, laugliing. 
It would be funny for a w'oman to be a scene-painter.” 

“ Of course, Miss Vane. But nobody talked of scene-painting. 
You don’t suppose, I’d ask ypu to stand on the top of a ladder to 
put in skies and backgrounds, do you ? There are other occupa- 
tions at the Eoyal Waterloo Phoenix besides scene-painting. But 
I don’t want to talk to you about that : I know how savage your 
poor old dad used to bo when we talked of the Phoenix. What 
do you think I am over here for ? ” ^ 

“What, Eichard ? ” 

“ Why, th^’re doing a great drama in ei^ht acts and thirty- 
two tableaux at the Porte St. Martin ; Eaoul I’Empoisonneur it’s 
called, Ealph the Poisoner ; and I’m over here to pick up the 
music, sketch the scenery and effects, and translate the play. 
Something like versatility there, I think, for five-apd thirty 
shillings a week.” ' 

“Dear Eichard, you were always so clever.” 

“ To be sure ; it runs in the family.” 

“ And the Signora,^ she is w'ell, I hope ? ” 

“ Pretty well ; the teaching goes on ta?it bon que Tmuvais^ as 
our friends over here say. The dementi is a little thinner in 
tone than when you heard it last, and a little further off concert 
pitch ; but as most of my aunt’s pupils sing flat, that’s ratlier an 
advantage than otherwise. But where are you going, Miss Vane ? 
because, wherever it is, I’d better see you there. If we stand 
before this book-stall any longer, the proprietor may think we’re 
going to buy something, and as the Parisians don’t seem a buying 
people, tke delusion might be too muc& for his nerves. Where 
shall I take you, Miss Vane ? ” ^ # 

“To the Eue de I’Arcbev^que, if you please, behind the 
Madeleine. Do you know it P ” 

“ Better than I know myself^ Miss V. The Signora lived in 
that direcjtion when I was a boy. But how is it that you are all 
alone in the streets at this time of night ? ” 

“ Papa had an appointment with two gentlemen, and he ” 

“ Arid^e left you to walk hqme alone. Then he still ” 

, “ Still what, Eidiard P ” 
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The young man had stopped hesitatingly, and looked furtively 
at Eleanor. 

“ He still stays out late at night sometimes : a bad habit. Miss 
Vane. I was in hopes he would have been cured of it by this 
time ; especially as tliero are no dtna in the Palais Eoyal now- 
a-days ; to the honour and glory cFf Xapoleon the Third be it 
spoken.” 

“No dens in the Palais Eoyay* cried Eleanor. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 

Nothing, my dea^Miss Nelly, except that Paris used to be a 
very wild and wicked place.” 

“ Put it isn’t now ? ” ^ 

“Oh dear, no. ••Our modem Lutetia is a very paradise of 
innocent delights, whose citizens enjoy themselves virtuously 
under the sheltering dictatorial ism of a paternal government. 
You don’t understand me — well, never mind, you are still the 
bright-faced child yqp were in the King’s Koad, Chelsea, only 
taller and prettier — that’s all.” 

]\liss Vane had taken her companion’s arm, and they were 
walking away towards tho Madeleine by this time; the young 
lady clinging to her new friend almost as ^confidingly as she had 
done to her father. 

I don’t think the confidence was misplaced. This young man, 
with the loud voice and the somewhat reckless manner, was only 
assistant scene-painter and second violin player at a transpontine 
theatre. He was bound by no tie of relationship to the beautiful 
girl hanging upon his arm. ♦Indeed, his acquaintance with Mr, 
Vane and his daughter had been of that accidental and desultory 
kind out of which the friendships of poor people generally arise. 

The young man had lodged with his aunt in the same house 
that for nearly six years had sheltered the proud old spendthrift 
and his motherless child, and some of Eleanor’s earliest mempries 
were of Sijgnora Picirillo and her nephew Eichard Thornton. She 
had received her first lessons upom the pianoforte from the kiud 
Signora, whose Neapolitan husband had died years and years 
before, leaving her nothing but an Italian name, which looked 
very imposing at the top of the circulars which the music-mistress 
was wont' to distribute amongst her pupils. 

Eichard Thornton, at eight-and-twenty, seemed a very elderly 
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|>erson in the eyes of the school-girl of fifteen. She could re- 
member liim years, and years, and years ago, as it seemed to her, 
sitting in his shirt sleeves through the long summer afternoons, 
under the shadow of the scarlet runners in the little garden at 
Chelsea, smoking dirty clay pipes and practising popular melodies 
upou his fiddle. Her father had thought' him a nuisance, and 
Lad been lofty and reserved in his patronage of the young raan^ 
but to Eleanor, Dick had been the most delightful of playfellows, 
the wisest of counsellors, the most learned of instructors. AVliat- 
ever Richard did. Miss Van© insisted upon also doing, humbly 
following the genius she admired, with little toddling steps, along 
the brilliant pathway bis talents adorned. 

I am afraicT she had learned to play “ Go^ save the Queen,” 
and- “Rory O’More,” upon Ric^rd’s violin before she had 
mastei'ed Haydn’s “Surprise,” or “Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman? ” 
upon ‘tho Signora’s shabby old grand piano. She smeared her 
pinafores with poor Dick’s water-colours, and insisted upon pro- 
ducing replicas of the young scene-painter’s, sketches, with all 
the houses lop-sided, and ,the trunks of all the trees gouty. If 
Dick kept rabbits or silk’worms, there was no greater happiness for 
Miss Vane than to acftjompany him to Covent Garden Market in 
quest of cabbage or mulberry leaves. I do not mean that she 
ever deserted her father for the society of her friend ; but there 
were times when Mr. Vane absented himself from his little girl ; 
long days, in which the old man strolled about the streets of the 
"Weft-End, on the look-out for the men be had known in his 
prosperity, with the hope -of bonjpwing a pound or two, or a 
handful of loose silver, for the love, of Auld Lang Syne; and 
longer nights, in which he disappeared frpm the Chelsea lodging 
for many dreary hours. 

Then it was that Eleanor Van© was thrown into the companion- 
ship of tho Signora and her nephew. Then it was that she read 
Richard’s bookstand periodicals, that she revelled in “Jack 
Sheppard,” and gloated over “ Wagner, the Wehr Wolf.” Theh 
it was that she played upon the young mau’s violin, and copied 
his pictures, and destroyed hia water-*colours, and gorged his 
rabbits and silkworms, and loved and tormented, and admired 
him, after the manner of some beautiful younger sister, who had 
dropped from the clouds to be his companion. 
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This is how these two stood towards each other. They had not 
met for three years until to-night; an^ in the interim Miss 
Eleanor Vane^ had grown from a hoyden of twelve into a tall, 
slender damsel of fifteen. 

“ You are so altered, Miss Vanef * Eichard said, as they wallced 
along the boulevard, “that I can’t help wondering how it was I 
knew you.** 

“ And you’re not altered a bit, Dick,” answered the young 
lady ; “ but don’t call me Miss Vane — it sounds as if you were 
laughing at me. Call me Nell, as you used to do, at Chelsea. 
Do you kncftv, Dick* I contrived to go to Chelsea once last sum- 
mer. It was against papa’s wish, you know, that 1 should let 
them find out wlj^re I came from at Brixton ; bScatse, you see, 
Chelsea, or at least the King’s Eoad, sounds vulgar, papa thought. 
Indeed, I believe he said he lived in Cadogan Place, when tho 
Miss Bennetts asked him the question. He explained it to mo 
afterwards, you know, poor dear ; and it wasn’t exactly a story, 
for he had lodged tfiere for a fortnight once, just after his mar- 
riage with mamma, and when he was beginning to get poor. So 
1 was obliged to manage so cleverly to get to Begent’s Gardens, 
Dick ; and when I did get there you wer^gone, and the Signora’s 
rooms were to let, and there was a nasty cross old woman in our 
lodgings, and the scarlet runners in tho garden were so neglected, 
and I saw your rabbit-hutches, all broken and forgotten in tho 
corner by the dust-hole, but tho rabbits were gone. Tho dear' 
old place seemed so changed, Dick, though Mr. and Mrs. Migson 
were very kind, and very pleased to see me, but they couldn’t toll 
mo \vhere you and the Signora were living.” 

“No, we moved two or three times after leaving Eegent’s 
Gardens. You see we’re obliged to study the pupils, Nell, rather 
than our own convenience. , Chelsea was a long way from the 
'Waterloo Phoenix, in spite of the short cuts ; but wherever the 
Signora’s pupils are thickest, we’re obliged to pitch our tents, 
Tliey’re thickest about Tottenham-court Bead and Euston Square 
way now ; so we’re living in the Pilasters, Dudley Street.” 

The Pilasters ! That sounds quite grand, Dick.” 

“ Ifes, doesn’t it ? Magnifique et pas cJier, ’WeWa a chimney- 
sweep next door but one, and no end of mangles. Thb Pilasters 
would be very nice, if we’d two sides of the way, but unfortu- 
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nately we haven’t ; the^other side’s stables. It isn’t my preju- 
dices make me object to that; but the grooms 'make such an 
abominable noise cleaning down their horses, and I wake every 
morning out of a dream in which it’s Boxing-night, and my trans- 
formation scene is getting the*goose.” 

The young man laughed c4ieerily, and guided his companion 
across the road to the other side of the boulevard. It was past 
ten o’clock when they reached the corner of the Eue de I’Archc- 
veque, and the butcher’s shop was closed. 

Eleanor knew that she had only to pusl^ open ^e little side 
door, and that she would find the key of her father’s rooms in the 
custody of the butcher’s wife. She was very tired, almost ready 
to drop, poor girl, for she had walked a long way since alighting 
. at the Palais Eoyal with her father ; but she was almost sorry 
that she had reached her destination. The sense of her loneliness 
returned, now that she was to part with her old friend. 

“ Thank you very much for seeing me h.ome, Dick,” slfo said, 
shaking hands with the young scene-painter. ‘‘It was very selfish 
of me to bring you so far out of your way.” 

“ Selfish of you ! Why, ypu don’t suppose I’d let you prowl 
about the streets by yourself, Nell ? ” 

Eleanor’s face fiushed as her friend said this : there was a re- 
proach to her father implied in the speech. 

“ It w as my own fault that I was so late,” she said. “ It was 
only just nine when papa left me ; but I loitered a little, looking 
at the shops. I shall see you again, Dick, I hope. But of course 
"T shall, for you’ll come and see papa, won’t you P How long do 
you stay in Paris ? ” 

“ About a week, I suppose. I’ve a week’s leave of absence, 
and double salary, besides my expenses. They know the value of 
a clever man at the Phoenix, Miss yane.** 

“ And where are you staying, Dick ? ” 

“ At the Hotel des Deux Mondes, near the markets. I’ve an 
apartment in convenient proximity to the .^y, if I want to study 
^atmospheric effects. And so you live here, Nell ? ” 

‘^'Yes, those are our windows.” 

Eleanor pointed to the open sashes of the entresol : the fluffy 
worsted curtails were drawn, but th^ windows were wide open. 

“ And you expect your papa hom e - ; 
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“ At eleven o’clock at the latest,” she said. 

Eichard Thornton sighed. He remembered Mr. Vane’s habits, 
and he remembered that the little girl in pinafores had been wont 
to keep abnormal hours in her long watches for her father’s 
coming, lie had often found her, on his return from the trans- 
pontine theatre at one or two o’click, with the door of tho little 
sitting-room ajifr, waiting patiently for the old man’s coming. 

“ You won’t sit up for your papa, Nell,** he said, as he sliook 
hands with her. 

“ Oh, no, papa tolime not to sit up.” 

“ Good night, then. You look tired, Nell. I’ll call to-morrow, 
and I’ll take you to the theatre, if your papa will J^t^^ou go, and 
you shall see, ‘ Elftjul I’Einpoisonneur.* Such a scene, Nell, in 
the seventh act. The stage divided into eight compartments, with 
eight different actions going on simultaneously, and five murders 
before the fall of the curtain. It’s a great piece, and ought to 
make Spavin and Crowshaw’a fortune.” 

“ And yours, Dick.” ^ 

“ Oh, yes. Crorashaw will shake me by the hand in that 
delightful, gentlemanly manner of his ; and Spavih — why Spavin 
will give me a five-pound note for my adaptation of ‘ Eaoul,* and 
tell every member of the company, in confidence, that all the great 
scenes have been written in by him, and that the piece, was utter 
rubbish till he reconstructed it.” 

“ Poor Eichard ! ” * 

“ Yes, Nell, poorer than the gentleman who wrote the almanack, 
I dare say. But never mind, Nell. I don’t think the game of 
life pays for much expenditure in the way of illumination. I 
think tho wisest people are those who take existence easily. 
Spavin’s wealth can’t give him anything better than diamond studs . 
and a phaeton. 'The virtuous peasant, Nell, who can slap his 
chest, and defy his enemies to pick a hole in his green-bsEize 
jerkin, gets the best of it in the long run, I dare say.” 

“ But I wish you were rich, Dick, for the Signora’a sake,” 
Eleanor said, gently. 

“ So do I, Nelly. I wish I was lessee of the Phmnix, and I’d 
bring you out as Juliet, with new palace arches for the b^ll-rooin, 
and a lime-light in the balcony scene. But, good night, my dear 
I mustn’t keep you standing here like this, though parting is such 
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sweet sorrow, that I really shouldn’t have the heart to go away 
to-night if I didn’t mean to call to-morrow. That line’s rather 
longer than the original, Nell, isn’t it ? ” 

Eleanor Vane laughed heartily at her old friend’s random talk, 
as she wished him good night. All the light-heartedness of her 
careless childhood seemed to ceturn to her in Eichard Thornton’s 
society. Her childhood had not been an unhappy.one, remember ; 
for in all her father’s troubles he had contrived to keep his head 
above water, somehow or other, and the influence of his over- 
sanguine spirit had kept Eleanor bright and hopeful under every 
temporary cloud in the domestic sky. 

But she felt very desolate and lonely as she pushed open the 
door and entered the dark passage at the sid^^, of the shop. The 
butcher’s wife came out at the sound of her footstep, and gave 
her the key, with some kindly word of greeting which Eleanor 
scarcely understood. 

She could only say, Bon soir, madame,” in her school-girl 
French, as she dragged herself slowly up the little winding 
stair, thoroughly woAi out, physically and mentally, by this 
time. 

The littlo entresol Seemed terribly close and stifling. She drew 
back the curtains, and looked out tlirough the open window ; but 
even the street itself seemed oppressively hot in the liioonless, 
airless August night. 

Eleanor found half a wax candle in a flat china candlestick, and 
a box of matches, set ready for her. She lighted this candle, and 
then flung off her bonnet and mantle, before she sat down near 
the window. 

“ I shall have a very short time to wa^t, if papa comes home at 
eleven o’clock,” she thought. 

Alas ! she remembered in her pld childish experiences, that he 
had never come home at the promised hour. How often, ah^^how 
often, she had waited, counting the weary hours upon the church 
clocks, — there was one which chimed the quarters ; apd trembling 
sometimes at those strange sounds which break the night silence 
of every house. How often she had ** hoped against^ hope,’’ that 
he might, for this once, return at the time he bad promised. 

Slie took the candle in her hand and looked about for a hook. 
She wanted to while away the dreary interval which she knew 
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must elapse before her father’s return. She found a novel of 
Paul Peval’s in a dirty and tattered cover, on the little marble- 
topped writing-table. The leaves were crumpled, and smeared 
with stains and splotches of grease, for it was Mr. Yane’s habit to 
amuse himself with a work of fiction while he took his matutinal 
roll and coftee. Ho had taken to* novel reading in his frivolous 
old age, and was as fond of a sentimental story as any school-girl, 
— as his daughter herself. 

Miss Vane drew the lumbering little table to the open window, 
and sat down before it, with her candle close to her elbow, and 
the tattered book spread out before her. Ho breath of air flickered 
the flame of her candle, or ruffled the golden hair swept back from 
her brow. • • 

Tlie passers-by upon the opposite side of the street — they were 
few and far between by this time—looked up at the lighted win- 
dow, and saw a prctjty picture by the dim glimmer of that solitary 
candle^ The picture of a girl, serene in her youth and innocence, 
bending over her bdok : her pale muslin dress and auburn hair 
faintly visible in the subdued light. • 

The rattle of wheels and the cries of coachmen sounded far off 
upon the boulevard, and in the Bue do Etvoli, and only made the 
silence more palpable in th6 Eue de 1* Archeveque. Now and then 
a carriage came into that quiet corner, and Eleanor Vane looked 
up from her book, breathless, eager, expectant, fondly hoping that 
her father might have come back to her in some hired vehicle : 
but the solitary carriage always rolled away, until the sound of 
its wheels mixed with the rattle of the distant wheels upon the 
boulevards. <• 

There were clocks in the distance that struck the quarters. 
IIow long those quarters seemed! Paul Peval was very inte- 
resting, n(f doubt. There was an . awful mystery in those greasy 
Ijiitered pages: a ghastly mystery about two drowned young 
women, treacherously made away with, as it seemed, upon* the 
shore of a dreary river overshadowed by willows. There were vil- 
lains and rascals paramount throughout this delightful romance; 
and there was mystery and murder enough for half a dozen novels. 
But Eleanor’s thoughts wandered away from the page. The 
dreary river-bank and the ghostly pollard-willows, the* drowned 
young women, and the ubiquitous villains, all mingled themselves 
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with her anxious thoughts about her father ; and the trouble in 
the book seemed to become a part of the trouble'in her own mind, 
adding its dismal weight to her anxieties. 

There were splotchy engravings scattered here and there through 
the pages of Monsieur Tcval’s romance, and Eleanor fancied by- 
and-by that the villain in these pictures was like the sulky 
stranger who had followed her father and the Frenchman away 
towards the Barri&re Saint Antoine. 

She fancied this, although she had scarcely seen that silent 
stranger’s face. He had kept it, as it seemed, purposely averted, 
and she had only caught one glimpse of the restless black eyes 
under the shadow of his hat, and the thick moustache tliat 
shrouded his mouth. There is always something mysterious and 
unpleasant in the idea of anything that has been hidden from us, 
however trivial and insignificant that thing may be. Eleanor 
Vane, growing more and more nervous as t^ie sIotv hours crept 
away, began to worry herself with the vivip recollection ‘of that 
one brief glimpse in which she had seen the silent stranger’s 
face. 

‘‘He cannot have a good countenance,” she thought, “or the 
recollection of it 'would not make me so uncomfortable. How 
rude ho was, too ! I did not much like the Frenchman, but at 
least he was polite. The other man was very disagreeable. I 
hope he is not a friend of papa’s.” And then she returned to the 
drowned young women, and the water-side, and the willows ; try- 
ing in Vain j:o bury herseK in the romance, and not to listen so 
ekgerly for the striking of the quarters. Sometimes she thought, 
“ Before I turn over to the next page, papa will be home,” or, 
“ Before I can finish this chapter 1 shall b^ar his step upon the 
stairs.” , . 

Breathless though the night wa^, there were many sounds that 
disturbed and mocked this anxious watcher. Sometimes the door 
below shook — as if by some mysterious agency, there being no 
wind — and Eleanor fancied that her father’s hand was on the 
latchw Sometimes the stairs creaked, and she started from her 
chair, eager to run and receive him, and firmly believing that ho 
was stealing stealthily up to his apartments, anxious not to 
disturb the sleeping inmates of the house. She had known his 
cautious footfall sound exactly thus in her old midnight watches; 
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But all these sounds were only miserable delusimis. Quarter 
after quarter, each quarter longer than the last, hour after hour 
struck from the clocks distant and near. The rattling of the 
wheelGTupon the boulevards had died gradually away, and at last 
had ceased altogether. ^ 

It was long past four, and Eleanpr had pushed aside her book. 
It was daylight, — grey, cold, morning, chill and dismal after the 
oppressive August night, and she stood ndw. in the window 
watching the empty street. 

But still the quarters chimed from the distant clocks : those 
distant chimes had become terribly distinct now in the early 
morning stillness. But the silence was not of long duration. 
The rumble of waggon wheels sounded far away^n^the Eue St. 
Ilonore. The rush and clatter of a detachment of cavalry clashed 
upon the asphalte of the Place de la Concorde. The early sound 
of a horn called out some wretched recruits to perform their 
mornii^ exercise in Ike court-yards of the Louvre. The cheerful 
voices of workpeople echoed in the streets ; dogs were barking, 
birds singing, the yellow sun mounting in a cloudless heaven. 

But there were no signs of the coming of George Vane with 
the morning sunlight ; and as the day grew older and brighter, 
the anxious face of the pale watcher at the open window only 
grew paler and more anxious. 
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THE BLACK BUILDINa BT THE BIVEB. 

lilcnABl) TnoBi^TOK was by no nieana an, early riser. He was 
generally one of the last of those gentlemen who shuffled into the 
orchestra at^ljp ten o’clock rehearsal of a new melodrama, in which 
all the effect of a murder or an abduction depended upon the 
pizzicato twittering of violins, and the introduction of explosive 
chords at particular crises in the action of the piece. 'Mr. Thorn- 
ton was a sluggard, who complained moat bj^^yterly of the heart- 
lessness of stage managers and prompters, minions, who K^ined 
to take a malicious delight in nailing cruel slips of paper to the 
door-post of the Pha3nix5 terrible mandates, wherein the Pull 
Band was called at ten ; “ no ten minutes the meaning of this 
last mysterious clause teing that the ten minutes’ grace which is 
usually accorded to the tardy performer shall on this occasion he 
cut off and done away with. 

But Richard was out for a holiday now. The eyes of Messrs. 
Spavin and Cromshaw would fain have followed him in his 
Parisian wanderings, to see that he did double work for his double 
wage; but the proprietors of the Royal Waterloo Pha 3 nix not 
being blest with the gift of clairvoyance, Mr. Thornton defied and 
snappe^'bis fingers at them, secure in the consciousness of his own 
vali».'^ 

^ If J. T. Jumballs, the author of all the original dramas they 
liave done at the Phosnix for the last ten years, understood 
■Prench, he’d do * Raoul ’ for two' pound ten,” thought Richard, as 
be stood before bis looking-glass in the blazing August sunshine, 
rubbing his chin contemplatively, and wondering whether the 
bristles would be too strong if he let them stop till another 
morning.^ 

If the honest truth is to be recorded, it must be aclmowledged 
Thornton was bynd means too scrhpulous in the per- 
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formaiico of hia toilet He had a habit of forgetting to shave 
until hia chin was covered by an appearance of red stubble, 
I dappled here and there by patches of blue and brown, for his 
beard was wont to crop up in unexpected hues, which surprised 
even himself. He sympathised with the great lexico^apher in 
not liaving any overstrained partiality* for clean linen, and, indeed, 
usually wore a coloured shirt, the bosom of which was arabesqued 
with stray splashes of whitewash and distemper, to say nothing of 
oC'.\asioual meandering evidences of the numerous pints of porter 
imbibed by the youn^artist during his day’s labour. WJien Mr. 
Tlioriiton bought a new suit of clothes he put them on, and wore 
them continuously ; and ate and drank and painted in t hem until 
they were so w'orjL sjid frayed, and enfeebled by ill treatment that 
they began to drop away from him* *in rusty fragments like the 
withered leaves which fall from a sturdy young oak. There were 
people who declared that Mr. Thornton slept in hia ordinary 
costume but of cours!^ this was a cruel slander. 

To w^alk eight or nine miles a-day to and fro between the place 
of your abode and the scene of your occupation ; to paint tjj© 
best part of the scenery for a largo theatre in which new pieces 
are brought out pretty frequently; to play second fiddle, and 
attend early rehearsals upon oold mornings; to jot down the 
music cues in a melodrama, or accompany Mr. Grigsby in bis new 
comic song, or Madame Kosalbini in her latest cachuca ; and to 
adapt a Preuch drama, now and then, by way of adding a few 
extra pounds to your income, is not exactly to lead an idle life ; 
so perhaps poor Bichard Thornton may be forgiven if his friends 
had occasion to laugh at his indifierence upon the subject of soap 
and water. They even \vent so far as to call him "Dirty Dick,” 
in their more facetious moments ; but I don’t think the obnoxious 
sobriquet wounded Bichard’s fqclings. Everybody liked him 
and respected him as a p;enerous-hearted, genial-tempered, honom*? 
able-minded fellow, who would scarcely have told a lie to save his 
life, and who scorned to drink a pint of beer that he couldn’t pay 
for, or to accept a favour which he didn’t mean to return. 

People at the Phoenix knew that Eichard Thornton’s father had 
been a gentleman, and that the young man had a certain pride of 
his , own. He was the only man in the theatre who' Neither 
abused nor flattered his employers. The carpenters and gasmen 
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touched their caps when they talked to him, though he was 
shabbier than any of those the little ballet girls were 

fond of him, caiid camp to tell him their troubles when the cruel 
stage-manager had put their names down for shilling lines in a 
horrible book which was to J)o seen on the treasury table ev(*ry 
Saturday morning. The ol^ cleaners of the theatre told ]\Ir. 
Thornton about their rheumatic knee-joints, and came to him for 
sympathy after dreary hours of scouring. He had patience witli 
and compassion for every one. People knew that he was kind and 
tender-hearted; for his pencil initials always appeared in some 
obscure corner of every subscription list, a^inst a sum which was 
bulky when taken in relation to the amount of his salary. People 
knew that^v^as brave, for he had once threatened to fling Mr. 
Spavin into the pit when that gentleman had made some insinua- 
tion impeaching Eichard’s honour as to the unfair use of gold-leaf 
in the Enchanted Caves of Azure Deep. They knew that he was 
dutiful, and kind, and true to the old muc^c-mistross wijh whom 
he lived, and whom he helped to support. ^They knew that when 
other men made light of sacred things, and were witty and 
philosophical upon very solemn subjects, Eichard Thornton would 
leave the assembly gpravely and quietly, how eloquent or lively 
soever he might have been before. People knew all this, and 
were respectful to the young scene-painter, in spite of the rain- 
boyr smears of paint upon his shabby coat, and the occasional 
fringe of mud upon the frayed edges of his trousers. 

Upon this August morning Mr. Thornton made very short 
work of his toilet. 

“ I won’t go out to /breakfast,” he thought, “ though I can get 
two courses and a dessert in the Palais Eoyal, to say nothing of 
half a bottle of sour claret, for fifteen pehce. .1*11 get some coffee 
md rolls, and go to work at some of the scenes for ‘Eaoul.’ ” 

He rang a bell near his bed^ pushed a table to the window 
which looked out into the quadrangle of tlie hotel, and sat do^n 
with a battered tin box of water-colours and a few -squares oi 
Bristol board before him. He had to ring several times before 
one of the waiters condescended to answer his summons, but he 
worked away cheerily, smoking as he worked, at a careful water- 
coloured copy of a rough pencil sketch which he had made a 
OpUp}e< of nights before in the pit of the theatre. 
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He didn't leave off to eat his breakfast when it came, by-and- 
bye ; but ate his rolls and drank his coffee in the pauses of his 
work, only laying down his brush for a minute or so at a time. 
The scene was a street in old Paris, the houses veiy dark and 
brown, with over-hanging latticed •windows, exterior staircases, 
practicable bridges, and all sorts or devices which called for the 
employment of a great deal of glue and pasteboard in Hichard’s 
model. This scene was only one out of eight, and the young 
scene-painter wanted to take perfect models of all* the eight 
scenes back to the i^hoenix. He had M. Michel Levy’s sixty 
centimes edition of the new play spread open before him, and 
i*eferred to it now and again as he painted. 

“Humph! Enter Baoul down staircase in flat. RaouVs a 
doctor, and the house with the staircase is his. The house at the 
corner belongs to Gohenimiche^ the comic barber, and the prac- 
ticable lattice is Madeline's. She’Jl come to her window by-and- 
bye to Ifalk to the docior, whom she thinks a very excellent man ; 
though he’s been giving her mild doses of aqua tofana for the last 
three weeks. Catherine de Medicis comes over the practicable 
bridge, presently, disguised as a nun. I wonder how many melo- 
dramas poor Catherine has appeared in since she left this mortal 
stage ? Did she ever do anything except poison people, I wonder, 
while she was alive P She never does anything else at the Porte 
Saint Martin, or on the Surrey side of the Thames. I must 
sketch the costumes, by-and-bye. Raoul in black velvet and scarlet 
hose, a pointed beard, straight eyebrows, short black hair, — 
austere and dignified. Cromsbaw will do Raoul, of course ; and 
Spavin will play the light-comedy soldier who gets drunk, and 
tears off Catherines velvet mask in the last scene. Yes, that’ll be 
a great scene on our side of the water. Charles the Ninth — he’s 
a muff, so anybody can play him — has just finished reading the 
arsenicated edition' of a treatise on hawking, closes the last page 
of the book, feels the first spasm. Catl^rine, disguised as a nun, 
has been followed by Spavin — ^by the comedy-soldier, I mean — to 
the Louvre, after a conversation having been overheard between 
her and Raoul, The Kinq, in the agonies of spasmodic affection, 
asks who. has murdered him. * That woman — ^that sorceress; — 
that fiend in human form ! ’ cries the soldier, snatching the mask 
from Catherine's face.—-^ Merciful Heaven,* it is my mother!* 
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Bhrieks the Kingy falling dead with a final spasm. That ^ It is 
mother ! ’ ought to be good for three rounds of applause, aj: Ims^ 
I dare say Spavin will have the speech transferred from the 
part t6 his own. * Merciful Heaven, it is his mother I ’ would«da 
just as well.** • ' 

.Poor Eichard Thornton, not having risen very early„ worked^ofe 
till past five o’clock in the afternoon before bis model was finished. 
He got up with a sigh of relief when the pasteboard presentment 
of the old Parisian street stood out upon the little table, square 
and perfect. ^ 

He filled his pipe and walked up and down before the table, 
smoking and ajdmiring his work in an innocent rapture. 

“ Poor iJelTy,** he thought presently. “ I promised I would 
call in the Eue de TArchev^que to-day, to pay my respects to the 
old chap. Not that he’d particularly care to see me, I dare say, 
but Nell is such a darling. If she asked me to stand on my head, 
and do poor old Ootfie’s gnome-fly busines^ I think 1 should try 
and do it. However, it is too late to call upon Mr. Vandeleur 
Vane to-day, so I must put that off till to-morrow. I must drop 
in again at half-price at the Porte Saint Martin, to have another 
look at the scene insight compartments. That’ll be rather a 
poser for the machinist at the Phoenix, I flatter myself. Yes, I must 
have one mbrelook at it, and — Ah! by-the-bye, there’s the Morgue!” 

Mr. Thornton finished his pipe and rubbed his chin with a 
reflective air. 

“ Yes, 1 must have a look at the Morgue before I go,” he 
thought; promised that old nuisance J. T. Jumballs that I’d 
refresh my memory about the Morgue. He’s doing a great 
drama in which one half of the dr(mati§ personoe recognise the 
other half dead on the marble slabs.. He’s never been across the 
Channel, and I think his notions of the Morgue are somewhat 
fo|^. He fancies it’s about as big as Westminster Abbey, I 
know, and he wants the governors to give him the whole depth 
of the stage for his great scene, and set it obliquely, like the 
Assyrian hall in * Sardanapalus,’ so as to give the idea of illimitable 
extent. Pm to paint the scene for him. ‘ The interior of the 
'Morgue ly lamplight. The meeting of the living md the dead,* 
That’ll te rather a strong line for the bill, at any rate. I’E go 
and have some dinner in the Palais Boyal, and then go down and 
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fikre a look at the gloomy place. An exterior wouldn’t be bad, 
JC^Otre Dame in the distance, but an interior — Bah ! J. T. J. 
ifra clever fellow, but I wish his genius didn’t lie so much in the 
(mernel-house.” 

" ;He piit on his hat, left his room,|locked the door, and ran down 
the polished staircase, whistling merrily as he went. feCe was 
glad to be released from his work, pleased at the prospect of a 
few hours’ idleness in the foreign city. Many people, inhabitants 
aud visitors, thought Paris dull, dreary, and deserted in this hot 
August weather, bu^it was a delightful change from the Pilasters 
and, the primmvaf solitudes of Northumberland Square, that 
quaint, grim quadrangle of big houses, whose prica middle-class 
inhabitants looked coldly over their smart wire wi^ow-blinds at 
poor Eichard’s shabby coat. 

Mr. Thornton got an excellent dinner at a great bustling 
restaurateur’s in the Palais Eoyal, where for two francs one 
might *dine upon all the delicacies of the season, in a splendid 
saloon, enlivened by the mUrtial braying of a brass band iu the 
garden below. 

The carte de jour almost bewildered Eichard by its extent and 
grandeur, and he chose haphazard from the catalogue of soups 
which the obliging waiter gabbled over for his insWction. He 
read all the pleasing by-laws touching the non-division of dinners, 
and the admissibility of exchanges in the way of a dish for a 
dessert, or a dessert for a dish, by payment of a few extra 
centimes. He saw that almost all the diners^ hid themselves 
behind great wedges of orange-coloured melon at an early stage 
of the Ibanquet, and generally wound up with a small: white 
washing-basin of lobster salad, the preparation of which was a 
matter of slow and solemn care and thought. He ordered his 
dinner in humble imitation o£ these accomplished habitues, and 
got very good value for his two francs. Then he paid his mohey; 
bowed to the graceful lady who sat in splendid attire in a verj 
bower of salads and desserts, and went down a broad staircpse 
that led into a street behind the Palais Eoyal, and thence to the 
Eue Eichelieu. 

He treated himSelf to a cup of coffee and a cigar at^ a caf4 in 
the Place de la Bourse, and then strolled slowly away towards the 
Seine, smoking, and dawdling to look at this and that as he 
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walked along. It was nearly eigkt o’clock therefore when ho 
emerged, from some narrow street, upon the quay, and made his 
way towards that bridge beneath whose shadow the Morgue hides, 
like some foul and unhallowed thing. He did not much like the 
task which Mr. Jumballa ha^ imposed upon him, but he was 
too good-natured to refuse compliance with the transpontine 
dramatist’s desire, and far too conscientious to break a promise 
once made, however disagreeable the performance of that propiise 
might prove. 

He walked on resolutely, therefore, towards the black shed-like 
building. 

hope there are no bodies there to-night,” he thought. 

One glance round the place will show me all 1 want to see. 1 
hope there are no poor dead creatures there to-night.” 

He stopped before going in, and looked at a couple of women who 
were standing near, chattering together with no little gesticulation. 

He asked one of these women the question, Were thdre any 
bodies in thp Morgue ? 

Yes, — the women both answered with one voice. There had 
not long been brought the body of a gentleman, an oiUcer it was 
thought, poisoned in a* gaming-house. A murder, perhaps, or a 
suicide ; no one knew which. 

Eichard Thornton shrugged his shoulders as he turned away 
from the idle gossips. 

Some people would call me a coward if they knew how I 
'dislike going into this place,” he thought. 

He threw away his cigar, took off his hat, and slowly crossed 
the dark threshold of the Parisian dead-house. , 

When he came out again, which was ]^ot until after the lapse 
of at least a quarter of an hour, his face was almost as white as 
the face of the corpse he had Iqft within. He went upon the 
bridge, scarcely knowing where he went, and walking like a man 
who wal^ in his sleep. 

Hot more than half a dozen yards from the Morgue he came 
suddenly upon the lonely figure of a girl, whose arm, rested on 
the parapet of the bridge, and whose pale face was turned towards 
thjo towers of Notre Dame. 

She locked up as he approached, and called hitn by his name. 
J^Tou here, Eleanor?” he cried. *‘Come away, child; come 
away, for pity’s sake ! ” 
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SUSPENSE. 

Eleanob Vane and tbe scene-painter stood upon the bridge 
looking at each oJ;her for a few moments after Eichard’s cry of 
mingled terror and astonishment. 

Had not Eleanor’s mind been entirely absorb^ by one cruel 
anxiety, she would have wondered at her old friend’s strange 
greeting. As it was she took no heed of his manner. The shadows 
of the summer night were gathering over the city and upon the 
quiet river ; the towers of Notre Dame loomed dimly through 
the twilight. 

“Oh, Bichard!** Eleanor cried, have been so unhappy. 
Papa didn’t come homo all last night, nor yet to-day. I waited 
for him hour after hour until late in the afternoon ; and then the 
house seemed unbearable ; I cmldrUt stay in any longer, and I 
came out to look for him. 1 have been far up on the Boulevard 
where I parted with him last night, and all the way along the 
crowded streets about there : and then through other streets, till 
I found myself down here by the water, and I’m so tired. Oh, 
Dick, Dick, how unkind of papa not to come home. How unkind 
of my darling father to give me this misery.’* 

She clasped her hands convulsively upon her companion’s arm, 
and bending her head, hurst into tears. Those tears were the 
first which she had shed in all her trouble ; the first relief after 
long hours 8f agonising suspemse, of weary watching. 

“ Oh, how can papa ti^at me so ? ’* she cried, ami^ her sobbing. 

How can he treat me so P ** 

Then, suddenly raising her head, she looked at BichordsThorn- 
ton, her clear gre/ eyes dilated with a wild terror, which gave her 
face a strange and awful beauty. 

Bichard 1 ** she cried, “ Bichard ! you dpn’t think that there 
—that there is — anything wrong — that anything has happen^ to 
my father ? ’* 
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She did n^j^t wait for him to answer, but cried out directly, as if 
shrinking in terror from the awful suggestion in her own words : — 

“ What should happen to him ? he is so well and strong, poor 
darling. If he is old, he is not like an old man, you know. The 
people of the house in the l^e de I’Archeveque have been very 
kind to me ; they say I’m quite foolish to be frightened, and they 
told me that papa stopped out all night once last summer* He 
went to Versailles to see some friends, and stayed away all night 
without giving any notice that he was going to do so. I know 
it’s very silly of me to be so frightened, Eiqji|rd. But I always 
was frightened at Chelsea if he stayed out. I used to fancy 
all sorts of y^pgs. I thought of all kinds of dreadful things 
last night, Dick, and to-day ; until my fancies almost drove me 
mad.” 

Daring all this time the scene-painter had not spoken. He 
seemed unable to offer any word of comfort to the poor girl who 
clung to him in her distress, looking to him for consolation and 
hope. 

She looked wonderiugly into his face, puzzled by his silence, 
which seemed unfeeling; and it was not like Bichard to be 
unfeeling. 

“ liichard ! ” she cried, almost impatiently. Eichard, speak 
to me ! You see how much misery I have suffered, and you don’t 
say a word ! You’ll help me to find papa, won’t you P ” 

The young man' looked down at her. Heaven knows she would 
have seen no lack of tenderness or compassion in his face, if it 
had not been hidden by the gathering gloom of the August 
evening. He drew her hand through his arm, and led her away 
towards the other side of the water, leaving the black roof of the 
dead-house behind him. 

“ There is nothing I would not do to help you, Eleanor,” he 
said, gently. ^‘^God knows my heart, my dear; and He knows 
how faithfully I will try to help you.” 

** Ant you will look for papa, Eichard, if he ehould not come 
home to-night, — he may be at homo ifow, you know, and he may be 
angry with me for coming out alone, instead of waiting quietly 
-till he returned ; but if he should not come to-night, you’ll look 
for him, won’t you, Eichard P You’ll search all Paris till you 
finj^him?” 
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1*11 do everytliing that I could do for you if I were your 
brother, Eleanor,’* the young man answered gravely ; ** there are 
times in our lives when nobody but God can help us, my dear, 
and when we must turn to Him. It’s in the day of trouble that 
we want His help, Nelly.” | 

“ Yes, yes, I know. I prayed^ last night, again, and again, 
and again, that papa might come back soon. I have been saying 
the same prayer all to-day, Eichard;" even just now, when you 
found me standing by the parapet of the bridge, I was praying 
for my dear father. ^ I saw the church towers looking so grand 
and solemn in the twilight, and the sight of them made me 
remember how powerful God is, and that He always ^ant 
our prayers.” 

If it seems best and wisest in his sight, Nell.” 

** Yes, of course ; sometimes we pray for foolish things, bub 
there could be nothing foolish in wishing my darling father to 
come back to me. Where are you taking me, Dick ? ” 

Eleanor stopped suddenly, and looked at her companion. She 
had need to ask the question, for Eichard Thornton was leading 
her into a labyrinth of streets in the direction of the Luxem- 
bourg, and he seemed to have very littfe notion w^hither he was 
going. 

“ This is not the way home, Eichard,” Eleanor said; “I don’t 
know where we are, but we seem to be going farther and further 
away from home. “Will you take me back to the Eue de I’Arche- 
v6que, Dick? We must cross the river again, you know, to get 
there. I wont to go home at once. Papa may have come home, 
and he’ll be angry, perhaps, if he finds me absent. Take me 
home, Dick.” . 

“I will, my dear. We’ll cross the water further on, by the 
Louvre ; and now tell me, Eleanor — I — I can’t very well make 
inquiries about your father, unless I fully understand the circum- 
stances under which you parted from him last night. How was 
it, my dear ? What happened when Mr. Vane left you upon the 
Boulevard P ” 

They were walking in a broad, quiet street in which there were 
very few passers-bj. The houses stood back behind ponderous 
gates, and were hidden by sheltering walla. The stately mansions 
between court and garden had rather a decayed aspect, which 
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gave a certain dreariness to their grandeur. The fashionable 
world seemed to have deserted this quiet quarter for the leafy 
avenues leading away from the Champs Elysees. 

Bichard and Eleanor walked slowly along the broad footway. 
The stillness of the soft summer night had some effect upon the 
school-girrs fever of impatience. The grave, compassionate tones 
of her friend’s voice soothed her. The burst of passionate weep- 
ing which had almost convulsed her slight frame half an hour 
before, had been an unspeakable relief to her. She clung to 
her companion’s arm confidingly, and walked patiently by his 
side ; without questioniil|; him as to where ^e was leading her, 
though she had a vague idea that he was not taking her home- 
wards. 

“ I will not be foolish about papa,” she said ; “ I will do as you 
tell me, Eichard ; I will trust in Cod. I am sure my dear father 
will return to me. We are so fond of each other ; you know, 
Bichard, we are all the world to each other ; and my poor darling 
looks so hopefully forward to the day in which he will have 
Mr. de Crespigny’s fortune. I don’t hope for that quite so 
much as papa does, Dick ; for Mr. de Crespigny may live to be 
a very, very old man, and it seems so wicked to wish for any 
one’s death. The day I look forward to is the day when I 
shall have finished my education, and be able to work for papa. 
That must be almost better than being rich, 1 should think, 
Dick. 1 can’t imagine any happier fiite than to work for those 
we love.” 

Her face brightened as she talked, and she turned to her pom- 
panion, looking to him for sympathy ; but Bichard’s head was 
averted, and he seemed to be staring absently at the houses upon 
the opposite side of the way. 

He was silent for some momenj:a after Eleanor had left off 
speaking; and then he said, rather abruptly ; 

“ Tell me^ my dear, how did you part with your father last 
night ? ” 

« *Why, we had been dining on the Boulevard ; and after 
dinner papa took me for a long walk, ever so far, past all the 
theatres, and he had pro.mi^ed to take me to the Ambigue or 
the Porte*^ Saint Margin; but as we were coming back we 
.met two gentlemen, friends of papa’s, who stopped him, and 
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said they bad an appointment with himi and persuaded him to 
go back with them.’* 

“ Back with them ! Back where ? ” 

1 mean back towards a big stone gateway we had passed a 
little time before. I only know thev turned that way, but I don’t 
know where they went. 1 stood aim watched them till they were 
out of sight.” 

” And the two men, what were they like P ” 

One of them was a little Frenchman, stout and rosy-faced, 
with, a light moustache and beard like the Emperor’s. He was 
smartly dressed, aria*had a cane, which kept twirling when he 
talked to papa.” 

“ Did you hear what he said ? ” 

“ No, he spoke in a low voice, and he talked French.** 

“ But you speak French, Eleanor?” 

“ Yes, but not ^ they apeak it here. The people seeni to 
talk so fast here, it’s quite difficult to understand them.” 

“ But the other man, Nell ; what was he like ? ” 

Oh, he was a disagreeable-looking man, and seemed to have 
a sulky manner, as if he was offended with papa for breaking his 
appointment, and didn’t care how the matter ended. 1 scarcely 
saw his face, at least only for a moment, just long enough to see 
that he had black eyes, and. a thick black moustache. He was 
tall, and shabbily dressed, and 1 fancied he was an Englishman, 
though he never once spoke.” . 

“ He never spoke I It was the Frenchman, then, who persuaded 
your father to go away with him ? ” 

« Tea.” 

“ And he seemed verj^ anxious ?” 

“ Oh, yes, very anxious.” 

Bichard Thornton muttere^ something between his set teeth, 
something which sounded like a curse. " • 

“'Tell me one thing, Eleanor,” he said. “ Your poor father 
never was too well off, I know. He could not be likely to 
have much money about him last night. Do you know if he 
had any p ” 

“ Yes, he had a great deal of money.” 

“ What do you mean by a great deal. A few founds, I 
suppose ? ” 
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“ Oil, mucli more than that,** Eleanor answered. ** He had 
a hundred pounds — a hundred pounds in new bank notes, 
Erench notes. It was the money my half-sister, Mrs. Ban- 
nister, had sent him, to pay for my education at Madame 
Marly*s.** 

“ Mrs. Bannister,** said luchard, catching at the name. ** Ah, 
to be sure, I remember now. Mrs. Bannister is your sister. 
She is very well off, is she not, and has been kind to you? 
If you were in any trouble, you would go to her, I suppose, 
Eleanor ? ** 

“ Go to her if I ^re in trouble! Oh, no, no, Dick, not 
for the world ! ** 

“ But whyidot ? She has been kind to you, hasn’t she, Nell ?’* 

“ Oh, yes, very kind in paying money for my education, and 
aU that ; but you know, Eichard, there are some people who 
seem to do kind things in an unkind manner. If you knew 
the cruel letter that Mrs. Bannister wrote to papa — the cruel, 
humiliating things she said only a few days ago, you couldn’t 
wonder that I don’t like her.” 

** But she is your sister, Nell ; your nearest relation.** 

Except papa.” 

” And she ought to love you, and be kind to you. She lives at 
Bajswater, I think I’ve heard you say ? ** 

“ Yes, in Hyde Park Gardens.” 

“ To be sure. Mrs. Bannister, Hyde Park Gardens, Bays- 
water.” 

He repeated the name and address, as if he wished to impress 
them upon his memory. 

** I will take you home now, Nell,” he ^sid. “ My poor child, 
you must be tired to death.” + 

“ How can I think about beipg tired, Eichard,” exclaimed 
Eleanor, " when I am so anxious about papa ? Oh, if I only find 
him at home, what happiness it will be.” 

But she hung heavily upon her friend's arm, and Eichard 
knew that she was very tired. She had been wandering about 
Paris for several hours, poor child, hither and thither, in the long, 
unfamiliar streets, following all sorts - of unlikely people who 
looked iff the distance something like her father ; hoping again 
and again, only again and again to be disappointed. 
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Thej turned into a wider thoroughfare presently, and the scene- 
painter called the first hackney vehicle which passed him, and 
lifted Eleanor into it. She was almost fainting with fatigue and 
exhaustion, 

“ AVkat have you had to eat to-day, Nell ? ” he asked. 

She hesitated a little, as if she had forgotten what she had 
eaten, or indeed whether she had eaten at all. 

‘‘ There was some coffee and a couple of rolls sent for papa this 
morning. He has his breakfast sent him from a traiteur's^ you 
know. I had one of^the rolls.** 

And you’ve ha(f nothing since ? *’ 

“ No. How could I eat when I was so wretched about papa?** 

Eichard shook his head reproachfully. 

“ My darling Nell! *’ he said, “ you promised me just now 
that you’d be a good girl, and trust in Providence. I shall 
take you somewhere and give you some supper, and then you 
must promise me to go home and get a good night’s rest, 

“ I will do whatever you tell me, Eichard,** Eleanor answered, 
submissively ; “ but let me go home first, pleatse, and see if papa 
has come hack.** 

The scene-painter did not for a few ihoments reply to this 
request, but he answered presently in an abstracted tone, 

“ You shall do what you like, Nell.** — 

. He told the coachman to drive to the Eue do I’Archevtjque, 
hut he would not let Eleanor alight from the vehicle when they 
reached the corner of the street and the little butcher’s shop, 
eager as she was to spring out and run into the house. 

“ Stay where you are, Nell,” he said authoritatively. « I will 
make all inquiries.” 

Eleanor obeyed him. She was exhausted by a weary night of 
watching, a long day of agitat|[)n and anxiety, and sbe was too 
weak to oppose her old friend. She looked hopelessly up at the 
open windows on the entresol. They were exactly as she had left 
them four or five hours ago. No glimmer of light gave friendly ' 
token that the rooms were occupied. 

Eichard Thornton talked to the butcher’s wife for a long time, 
as it seemed to Eleanor ; but he had very little to tell her when 
he came back to the carriage. Mr. Vane had not returfied : that 
was all he said. 
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He took his companion to a caf<^ near the Madeleine, where ho 
insisted upon her taking a large cup of coffee and a roll. It was 
all he could persuade her to take, and she begged to be allowed 
to sit at one of the tables outside the caf^. 

“ She might see her father, go by,” she said, “ on his way to the 
Eue de rArcheveque.” 

The two friends sat at a little iron table rather apart from the 
groups of animated loungers sitting at other tables drinking coffee 
and lemonade. But G-eorge Mowbray Vandeleur Vane did not 
pass that way throughout the half hour , during which Eleanor 
lingered over her cup of coffee. 

It was past ten o’clock when Bichard Thornton bade her good 
night at tHG' threshold of the little door beside the butcher’s 
shop. 

“ You must promise me not to sit up to-night, Nelly,” he said, 
as he shook hands with her. 

“ Yes, Eichard.” 

“ And mind you keep your promise this time. I will come 
and see you early to-morrow. God bless you, my dear, and 
good night,” 

He pressed her hhnd tenderly. When she had closed the 
door behind her, he crossed the narrow street, and waited upon 
the other side of the way until he saw a light in one of tlio 
entresol windows. He watched while Eleanor came to this 
window and drew a dark curtain across it, and then he walked 
slowly away. 

“ God bless her, poor child,” he murmured, in a low, compas- 
sionate voice, “ poor lonely child.” 

The grave thoughtfulness of bis expression never changed as he 
walked homewards to the Hdtel des Deux Mondes. Late as it 
was when he reached his chamber on the fifbh story, he seated 
himself at the table, and pushing aside bis clay pipe and tobacco- 
pouch, his water-colours and brushes, his broken paleltcs and 
scraps of Bristol board, and all the litter of his day’s work, he 
took a few sheets of foreign letter paper and a bottle of ink from 
a shabby leather desk, and began to write. 

He wrote two letters, both rather long, and folded, sealed, and 
directed H;hem. 

One was addressed to Mrs. Bannister, Hyde Park Gardens, 
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Bayswater ; the other to Signora Picirillo, the Pilasters, Dudley 
Street, Northumberland Square. 

Bichard Thornton put both these letters in his pocket and went 
out to post them. 

“I think I have acted for the. best,** he muttered, as he 
went back to the hotel near the market-place ; “ I can do nothing 
more until to-morrow.’* 



CHAPTER VIII. 


GOOD SAUABITASB. 

t* 

Geoege Vaite did not come home. Eleanor kept the promise 
made to her faithful friend, and tried to sleep. She flung herself, 
dressed as sflh' was, upon the little bed near the curtained alcove. 
She would thus he ready to Am to her father, whenever ho came 
in, she thought, to welcome and minister to him. She was 
thoroughly worn out, and she slept ; a wretched slumber, broken 
by nightmares and horrible dreams, in which she saw her father 
assailed by all kinds of dimgers, a prey to every manner of mis- 
fortune and vicissitude. «Once she saw him standing on a horrible 
rock, menaced by a swiftly advancing tide, while she was in a 
Boat only a few paces' from him, as it seemed, doing battle with 
the black waves, and striving with all her might to reach and 
rescue him, but never able to do so. 

In another dream he was wandering upon the crumbling yetge 
of a precipice — ^he seemed a white-haired, feeble, tottering old 
man in this vision — ^and again she was near him, but unable to 
give him warning of his danger, though a word would have done 
so. The agony of her endeavour to utter the one cry which 
would have called that idolised father from his death, awoke her. 

But she had other dreams, dip^s of quite a different character, 
in which her father was restored tocher, rich and prosperous, and he 
and she were laughing merrily at all the foolish tortures she had 
inflicted upon herself; and other dreams again, which seemed so 
real that she fancied she must be awake : dreams in which she 
heard the welcome footsteps upon the stair, the opening of the 
dpor, and her father’s voice in the next room calling to her. 

These dreams were the worst of all. It was terrible to awake 
many such delusions and And she had been again deluded. 

was cruel to awake to the full sense of her loneliness, while the ' 
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giojind of the voice she had heard in her dream still lingered in her 
ears. 

The dark hours of the short summer night seemed interminable 
to her in this wretched, bewildered, half-sleeping, half-waking 
state ; even longer than they had appeared when she sat up watch- 
ing for her father’s return. Every fresh dream was a slow agony 
of terror and perplexity. 

At last the grey daylight stole in through the half-closed 
shutters, the vague outlines of the furniture grew out of the dark- 
ness; duskily impaljjable and ghastly at first, then sharp and 
distinct in the colcL morning light. She could not rest any 
longer ; she got up and went to the window ; she pushed the sash 
open, and sank down on her knees with her forehead resting on 
the window sill. 

I will wait for him here,” she thought. I shall hear his 
step in the street. Poor dear, poor dear, I can guess why he 
st^s away, lie has spent that odious money, and does not like 
to return and tell me so. My darling father, do you know me 
so little as to think that I would grudge you the last farthing I 
had in the world, if you wanted it P ” 

Her thoughts rambled on in strange confusion until they grew 
bewildering ; her brain became dizzy with perpetual repetitions of 
the same idea ; when she lifted her head — her poor, weary, burn- 
ing, heavy head, which seemed a leaden weight that it was almost 
impossible to raise — and looked from the window, the streef: 
below reeled beneath her eyes, the floor upon which she knelt 
seemed sinking with her into some deep gulf of blackness and 
horror. A thousand conflicting sounds — ^not the morning noises 
of the waking city — hissed an’d buzzed, and roared and thundered 
in her ears, growing louder and Ipider and louder, until they all 
melted away in the fast-gathering darkness. 

The sun was shining brightly into the room when the com- 
passionate mistress of the house found Mr. Yane’s daughter lialf 
kneeling, half lying on the ground, with her head upon the cold sill 
of the open window, and hpv auburn, hair streaming in draggled 
curls about her shoulders. Her thin muslin frock was wet with 
the early dew. She had fainted away, and had loin thus* helpless 
and insensible, for several hours. 
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The butcher’s wife undressed her and put her to b^ct Eichard, 
Thornton came to the Eue de I'Archeveque half an hour after- 
wards, and went away again directly to look for an English 
doctor. He found one, an elderly man with grave and gentle 
manners, who declared that Mias Vane was sulfering from fever 
brought on by intense mental excitement ; she was of a highly 
nervous temperament, he said, and that she required little to be 
done for her; she only wanted repose and quiet. •Her consti- 
tution was superb, and would triumph over a far more serious 
attack than this. 

Eichard Thornton took the doctor into the adjoining room, the 
little sitting-room w'hich bore the traces of Mr, Vane's occupation, 
and talked to him in a low voice for some minutes. The medical 
man shook his head gravely. 

‘^Itis very sad,” he said; will be better to tell her the 
truth, if possible, as soon as she recovers from the delirium. Tlie 
anxiety and suspense have overtaxed her brain. Anything would 
be better than that this overstrained state of the mind should 
continue. Her jconstitution will rally after a shock; but with 
her highly nervous and imaginative nature, everything is to be 
dreaded from prolonged mental irritation. She is related to you, 
I suppose?” 

“ No, poor child, I wish she were.” 

“ But she is not without near relatives, I hope ? ” 

** No, she has sisters — or at least half sisters — and brothers.” 

“They should be written to, then, immediately,*' the doctor 
said, as he took up his bat. 

“I have written to one of her sisters, and I have written to an- 
other lady, a friend, who will be of more us^, I fancy, in this crisis.” 

The doctor went away, promising to send some saline draughts 
to keep the fever under, and to cajl again in the evening. 

Eichard Thornton went into the little bed-chamber, where the 
butcher’s wife sat beside the curtained alcove, making up some 
accounts in a leather-covered book. She was a hearty, pleasant- 
mannered young woman, and had taken up her post by the 
■ ^alid's bed very willingly, although her presence was always 
“h needed in the shop below. 

Mter gjjg vrhispered, with her finger on her lip, “ she sleeps, 

pt was cruoi t 
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lUchard sat down quietly by the open window. He took out 
Michel Levy’s edition of “ Baoul,** a stump of lead pencil, and 
the back of an old letter, and set to work resolutely at his adapta- 
tion. He could not afford to lose time, even though his adopted 
sister lay ill under the shadow of the worsted curtains that 
shrouded the alcove on the other side of the little room. 

He sat long and patiently, turning the Poison drama into 
English with wonderful ease and rapidity ; and meekly bearing a 
deprivation that w^as no small one to him, in the loss of his 
clay pipe, wrhicli he vjas in the' habit of smoking at all hours of 
the day. 

Eleanor aw'oke at last, and began talking in a rambling, inco- 
herent way about her father, and the money sent iTy Mrs. Ban- 
nister, and the parting upon the Boulevard. 

The butclier’s wife drew back the curtain, and Richard Thornton 
went to the bedside and looked down tenderly at his childish friend. 

Her golden-tinted hair was scattered on the pillow, tangled and 
roughened by the constant movement of her restless head. Her 
grey eyes were feverishly bright, and burning spots blazed upon 
the cheeks which had been so deadly pale on the previous night. 
She know Eichard, and spoke to him ; but Ihe delirium was not 
over, for she mixed the events of the present with the Chelsea 
experiences of long ago, and talked to her old friend of the 
Signora, the violin, and the rabbits. She fell off into a heavy 
sleep again, after taking the effervescent medicine sent her by the 
English surgeon, and slept until nearly twilight. In these long 
slumbers her fresh and powerful constitution asserted itself, and 
took compensation for the strain that had been made upon it in 
the past day or tw'o. 

Eichard went away in the afternoon, and did not return '"till 
late at night, when the butchei;^s wife told him that her charge 
had been very restless, and had asked repeatedly for her father. 

“What are we to do?” the good woman said, shrugging her 
shoulders with a despairing gesture. “ Are we to tell her ? ” 

“Hot yet,*’ Eichard answered. “Keep her quiet; keep her 
as quiet as you can. And if it is positively necessary to tell her 
anything, say that her father has been taken ill, away from home, 
and cannot be brought back yet. Poor child ! it seems so cruel 
to keep her in suspense, and still more cruel to deceive her.” 
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The butcher’s wife promised to do all in hep power to keep her 
patient quiet. The doctor had sent an opiate. Miss Vane could 
i^ot sleep too much, he said. 

So another night passed, this time very peacefully for Eleanor, 
who lay in a heavy slumber broken by no cruel dreams. She 
was very, very weak the next day, for she had scarcely eaten 
anything since the roll and coffee which Eichard had made her 
take ; and though she was not exactly delirious, her mind seqpied 
almost incapable of receiving any very vivid impression. She 
listened quietly when they told her that her father could not 
come home because he was ill. 

Eichard Thprnton came to the Eue de I’Archeveque several 
times during this second day of Eleanor’s illness, but he only 
stayed a few minutes upon each occasion. He had a great deal 
to do, he told the butcher’s wife, who still kept faithfully to her 
post in the sick room, only stealing away now and then, while 
Eleanor was asleep, to attend to her business. 

It was past eleven o’clock that night when the scene-painter 
came for the last time. Eleanor had grown worse as the evening 
advanced, and was by this time terribly feverish and restless. 
She wanted to get up and dress herself, and go to her father. If 
he was ill, how could they keep her from him, how could they 
be so cruel as to keep her from his side ? 

Then, starting up suddenly from her pillow, she would cry out 
wildly that they were deceiving her, and that her father was dead. 

But help and comfort were near at hand. When Eichard* 
came, he did not come alone. He brought a lady with him ; an 
elderly, grey-headed W'oman, dressed in shabby black. 

When this lady appeared upon the ^threshold of the dimly- 
lighted little bedchamber, Eleanor Vane suddenly sprang up in 
her bed, and threw out her arm^i with a wild cry of surprise and 
delight. 

The Signora ! ” she exclaimed, the dear, kind Signora ! ” 

The lady took off her bonnet, and then went close up to the 
bed, and seating herself on the edge of the, mattress, drew 
Eleanor’s fair head upon her bosom, smoothing the tangled hair 
with unspeakable tenderness. 

“ My poor child ! ” she murmured again and again. ^ My 
poor, poor child ! ” 
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“But, dear Signora," Eleanor cried, wonderingly, “bow is it 
that you are here ? Why didn’t Eichard tell mo that you were 
in Paris ? " 

“ Because I have only just arrived, my darling.” 

“ Only just arrived ! Only just arrived in Paris ! But why 
did you come ? " 

“I came to see you, Eleanor," the Signora answered, very 
gently. “ I heard that you were in trouble, my dear, and I have 
come to you ; to help and comfort you if I can." 

The butcher’s wife •had w ithdrawn into the little sitting-room 
where Eichard sat in the darkness. Eleanor Vane and the Si- 
gnora were therefore quite alone. 

Hitherto the invalid’s head had rested very quietly upon lier 
friend’s bosom, but now she lifted it suddenly and looked full in 
the Signora’s face. 

“ You: came to me because I was in trouble," she said. “ How 
should I be in trouble so long as my father lives ? What sorrow 
can come to me while he is safe ? He is ill, they say, but ho vrill 
get better; he will get better, won’t he? Hd will be better 
soon, dear Signora ; he will be better soon ? " 

She waited for an answer to her breathless questioning, looking 
intently in the pale quiet face of her friend ; then suddenly, witb 
a low, wailing cry, she dung up her hands and clasped them wildly 
above her head. 

“ You have all deceived me," she cried, “ you have all deceived 
me : my father is dead ! " 

The Signora drew her arm caressingly round Eleanor Vane, 
and tried to shelter *the poor burning head once more upon her 
shoulder ; but Eleanor shrank from her with an impatient gesture, 
and, with her hands still clasped above her head, stared blankly 
at the dead wall before her. • 

“ My dear, my dear,” the Signora said, trying to unclasp the 
rigid hands which were so convulsively clasped together. “ Elea- 
nor, my^dear, listen to me : for pity’s sake try and listen to me, 
my own dear love. You must know, you must have long known, 
my dear, that heavy sorrows come to us all, sooner or later. It 
is the common lot, my love, and we must all bow before the 
Divine h^d that afflicts us. If , there were no sorrow in thia 
world, Eleanor, we should grow too much in love with our own 
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happiness ; we should be frightened at the approach of grey hairs 
and old age ; we should tremble at the thought of death. If 
there were no better and higher life than this, Eleanor, sorrow 
and death would indeed be terrible. Ton know how very much 
affliction baa fallen to my share, dear. You have heard me speak 
of the children I loved ; all taken from me, Nelly, all taken away. 
If it were not for my dear nephew, Eichard, 1 should stand quite 
alone in the world, a desolate old woman, with no hope on this 
side of the grave. But when my sons were taken from me, God 
raised me up another son in him. Bo yoaJ;hink that God ever 
abandons us, Eleanor, even when He afflicts us moat heavily? 
I have lived a long life, my dear, and I tell you no ! ** 

The Signora waited • in vain for some change in the rigid 
attitude, the stony face. Eleanor Yane still stared blankly at 
the dead wall before her. 

“You have all deceived me,” she repeated; “my father is 
dead!” 

It was useless talking to her ; the tenderest words were dull 
and meaningless jargon to her ears. That night the fever grew 
worse, and the delirium was at its height. The butcher’s wife 
was relieved by a very patient and accustomed watcher, for the 
Signora had sab by many sick-beds, hoping against hope, until 
despair crept into her heart, os the grey shadows of approaching 
death came over a beloved face, never again to pass away. 

The fever lasted for several days and nights, but throughout 
every change the English doctor declared that Eleanor Yane’s 
constitution would carry her thrqugh a worse attack than this. 

“ 1 am glad you told her,” he said one morning to Ijhe Signora, 
“ there will be less to tell her by-and-byo> when she begins to get 
strong again.” 

There was, therefore, something more to be told. 

. Little by little the fever passed away ; the crimson spots faded 
out . of the invalid’s hollow cheeks ; the unnatural lustre of the 
grey eyes grew less and leas vivid ; little by little the mind grew 
clearer, the delirious wanderings less frequent. 

But with the return of perfect consciousness there came terrible 
bursts of grief— grief that was loud and passionate in proportion 
to the impulsive vehemence of Eleanor Vane*^B character. This 
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was her first sorrow, and she could not bear it quietly, floods 
of .tears drowned her pillow night after night ; she refused to be 
comforted; she repulsed the patient Signora; she would not 
listen to poor Bichard, who came sometimes to sit b^ her side, 
and tried his best to beguile her from her grief. She rebdled 
against their attempted consolation. 

“ AVbat was my father to you ? ** she cried, passionately. 

You can afford to forget him. He was all the world to me ! ** 

But it was not in Eleanor’s nature to be long ungrateful for 
the tenderness and compassion of those who were so patient with 
her in this dark hour of her young life. 

“ How good you are to me,” she cried sometimes, “ and what 
a wretch I am to think so little of your goodness. But you don’t 
know how I loved my father. You don’t know — ^you don’t know. 
I was to have worked for him ; I was to have worked for him 
by-and-bye, and we were to have led such a happy life together.” 

She w'as growing strong again, in spite of her grief. Her 
elastic temperament asserted itself in spite of her sorrow, which 
she never ceased to think of night and day, an^ she arose after 
her illness like a beautiful fiower which had been beaten and 
crushed by the storm. 

Bichard Thornton’s leave of absence had expired for some days, 
but the Boyal Phoenix Theatre closed its doors in the hot summer- 
months, and he was therefore comparatively free. He stayed in 
Paris with his aunt, for they were both bent upon one purpose, 
to be accomplished at any sacrifice to themselves. Thank 
Heaven ! there are always good Samaritans in the world, who do 
not mind turning backward upon their life’s journey when there 
is a desolate and wouiqded traveller in need of their help and 
tenderness. 

The Parisian atmosphere was^cooling down in the early days of 
September — ^faint but refreshing breezes were beginning to blow 
away the white mists of summer heat upon the Boulevards, when 
Eleanor Yane was well enough to sit in the little saloon above the^ 
butcher’s shop, and drink tea in the English fashion with her two 
friends. 

She was well enough to do this, and Bichard and the Signora 
were beginning to think of turning homewards ; but before they 
could well leave Paris there was something that ought to be told 
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to Eleanor — Bometbing that she must know sooner or later — some- 
thing that it would be perhaps better for her to know at once. 

But they had waited from time to time, thinking that she might 
ask some ^estion which would lead to the reyelation that must 
ultimately be made to her. ^ 

Upon this September afternoon she sat near the open window, 
looking very beautiful and virginal in a loose white muslin dress- 
ing-gown, and with her long auburn curls falling upon Her shoul- 
ders. She had been silent for a long time : her two companions 
watching her furtively, observant of every qhange in her counte- 
nance. Her cup of tea stood untasted on a little table at her 
side, and she was sitting with her hands loosely locked together 
in her lap. 

She spoke at last, and asked that very question which must 
inevitably lead to tiie revelation her friends had to make to her. 

You have never told me how papa died,” she said ; his death 
must have been sudden, I know.” 

Eleanor Vane spoke very quietly. She had never before men- 
tioned her dead &ther with so little outward evidence of emotion. 
The hands loosely locked together upon her lap stirred with a 
slightly tremulous mdlion ; the face, turned towards the Signora 
and Bichard Thornton, had a look of fixed intensity ; and that 
was all. 

Papa died suddenly, did he not ? ” she repeated. 

** Yes, my dear, very suddenly.” 

I thought so. But why was he not brought home ? Why 
couldn’t I see — 

She stopped abruptly, and turned her face away towards the 
open window. She was trembling violcgitly now from head to 
foot. 

• Her two companions were silent. That terrible something 
which was -as yet unrevealed must be told sooner or later ; but 
who was to tell it to this girl, with her excitable nature, her highly- 
wrought nervous temperament P 

The Signora shrugged her shoulders despondmgly, as she looked 
at her nephew. Mr. Thornton had been painting all the after- 
noon in the little sitting-room. He had tried to interest Eleanor 
Vane iaWxe great set scenes he was preparing for MaouL He had 
exidoined to her the nature of a vampire trap in the wainscot oi 
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the poisoner’s chamber, and had made his pasteboard model limp 
in his repeated exhibition'^of its machinery. The vampire trap 
was a subtle contrivance which might have beguiled any one from 
thar grief, Dick thought ; but the wan smile with whifeh Ele'anor 
watched his work only made the scene-painter’s heart ache. 
Eichard sighed as he returned his aunt’s look. It seemed 
quite a hopeless case as yet. This* poor lonely child of fifteen 
might go melancholy mad, perhaps, in her grief for a spendthrift 
father. 

Eleanor Vane tuyned upon them suddenly while they sat silent 
and embarrassed, wondering what they should say to her next. 

My father committed suicide! ” she said, in a strangely quiet . 
voice. 

The Signora started and rose suddenly, as if she would have 
gone to Eleanor. Eichard grew very pale, but sat looking down 
at the litter upon the table, with one hand trifling nervously 
amongst the scraps of cardboard and wet paint-brushes. 

“Yes,” cried Eleanor Vane, “you have deceived me from first 
to last. You told me first that he was not d^d ; but when you 
could no longer keep my misery a secret from me, you only told 
me half the truth — ^you only told me half the cruel truth. And 
even now, when 1 have suffered so much that it seems as if no 
further suffering could touch me, you still deceive me, you still 
try to keep the truth from me. My father parted from me in 
health and spirits. Don’t trifle with me. Signora; 1 am not a 
child any longer, 1 am not a foolish school-girl, whom you can 
deceive as you like. I am a woman, and will know the worst. 
My father killed himself 1 ” 

She had risen in her. excitement, but clung with one hand to 
the back of her chair, as if too weak to stand without that 
support. • 

The Signora went to her, and wound her arms about the slight' 
trembling figure ; but Eleanor seemed almost unconscious of that 
motherly caress. 

“ Tell me the truth,” she cried, vehemently, “ did my father kill 
himself? ” 

“ It is feared that he did, Eleanor.” 

The pale face grew a shade whiter, and the trembling frame 
became suddenly rigid. 
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“ It is feared that he did ! ” Eleanor Vane repeated. " It is 
not certain, then ? ** ’ 

The Signora was silent. 

• “ Why don’t you tell me the truth ? ” cried the girl, passion- 
ately. ** Do you think you can make my misery less to me by 
dropping out your words one by one P Tell me the worst. What 
can there be worse than ray father’s death ; his unhappy death ; 
killed by his own hand, his poor desperate hand p Tell me the 
truth. If you don’t wish me to go mad, tell me the truth at 
once.** t 

“ I will, Eleanor, I will,’* the Signora answered, gently. ** I wish 
to tell you all. I wish that you should know the truth, sad as it 
may be to hear. This is the great sorrow of your life, my dear, 
and it has fallen upon you very early. I hope you will try and 
bear it like a Christian.” • 

Eleanor Vane shook her head with an impatient gesture. 
“Don’t talk to me of my sorrow,” she cried: “what does it 
matter what I suffer ? My father, my poor father, what must he 
have suffered before he did this dreadful act ? Don’t talk about 
me ; tell me of him, and tell me the worst.” 

“ 1 will, my darling, I will; but sit down, sit down, and try to 
compose yourself.” 

“ No, I’ll stand here till you have told me the truth. 1*11 not 
stir from this spot till I know all.** 

She disengaged herself from the Signora’s supporting arm, and 
with her hand still resting on the chiair, stood resolute before the 
old music-mistress and her nephew. I think the Signora and the 
scene-painter were both afraid of her, she looked so grand in her 
beauty and despair. . 

She seemed indeed, as she had said, no longer a child or a 
school-girl; but a woman, despei^te and almost terrible in the 
intensity of her despair. 

“ Let me tell Eleanor the truth of this sad story,** Eichard 
said; “it may be told very briefly. When your father parted 
with you, Nelly, on the night of the 11th of August, he and the 
two men who were with him went at once to an obscure cafe iu 
one of thjs streets near the Barriire Saint Antoine. They were 
in the habit of going there, it seems, sometimes playiug billiards 
in the large open room on the ground floor, sometimes playing 
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cards in a cabinet 'particulier on the entresol. Upon this night 
they went straight to the private room. It was about half-past 
nine when they went in. The waiter who attended upon them 
took them three bottles of Chambertin and a good deal of seltzer- 
water. Your father seemed in high spirits at first. He and the 
dark Englishman were playing ^cartCy their usual game ; and the 
Erenchman was looking over your father’s kand, now and then 
advising his play, nW and then applauding and encouraging him* 
All thid came out upon inquiry. The Erenchman quitted the 
cafe at a little beforp«twelve ; your father and the young English- 
man stayed till long after midnight, and towards one o’clock they 
were heard at high words, and almost immediately afterwards the 
Englishman went away, leaving your father, who sent the waiter 
for some brandy and writing materials. He wanted ta write a 
letter before he left, he said.” 

The scene-painter paused, looking anxiously at the face of his 
lii^tencr. The rigid intensity of that pale young face had under- 
gone no change; the grey eyes, fixed and dilated, were turned 
steadily towards him. • 

“ When the waiter took t your father the things he had asked 
for, he found him sitting at the table with, his face hidden in his 
hands. The man placed the brandy and writing materials upon 
the table, and then went away, but not before he had noticed a 
strange faint smell — the smell of some drug,, he thought; but he 
had no idea then what drug. The waiter went down-stairs ; all 
the ordinary frequenters of the place were gone, and the lights 
were out. The man waited lip to let your father out, expecting 
him to come down-stairs every moment. Three o’clock struck, 
and the waiter went upstairs upon the pretence of asking if any- 
thing was wanted. He found ydur father sitting very much as 
he had left him, except that tUa time his head was resting upon 
the table, which was scattered with torn scraps of paper. He was 
dead, Eleanor. The man gave the alarm directly, and a doctor 
came to give assistance, if any could have been given ; but the 
drug which the waiter had smelt was opium, and your father had 
taken a quantity which would have killed the strongest man in 
Paris.” 

"Why did he do this?” 

"I can scarcely tell you, my dear; but your poor father left, 
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among the scraps of paper upon the table^ one fragment much 
larger and more intelligible than the rest. It is evidently part of 
a letter addressed to you ; but it is very wildly and incoherently 
worded ; and you must remember that it was written under cir- 
cumstances of great mental excitement.’* 

“ Give it me ! ” 

Eleanor stretched out her hand with an authoritative gesture. 
Eichard hesitated. 

" I wish you to fully understand the nature of this letter before 
you read it, Eleanor ; I wish — c ^ 

“ You kept the story of my father’s death from me out of mis- 
taken kindness,” the girl said, in an unfaltering voice ; 1 will 

try and remember how good you have been to me, so that I 
may forgive you that ; but you cannot keep from me the letter 
my father wrote to me before he died. That is mine; and I 
claim it.” 

“ Let her see it, poor child,” said the Signora. 

Eichard Thornton took a leather memoranddm-book from one 
of the pockets of his loose coat. There were several papers in 
this book. He selecj;ed one, and handed it silently to Eleanor 
Vane. It was a sheet of letter*paper, written upon in her father’s 
hand, but a part of it had been torn away. 

Even had the whole of the letter been left, the liter’s style 
was so wild and incoherent that it would have been no easy task 
to understand his meaning. In its torn and fragmentary state, 
this scrap of writing left by George Vane was only a scribble of 
confused and broken sentences. The sheet of paper had been 
tom from the top to the bottom, so that the end of each line was 
missing. The following broken lines were therefore all that 
Eleanor could decipher, and in these the words were blotted and 
indistinct. • 

My tooe Eleaeob, — ^My poor injured 
worst your cruel sister, Hortensia Baimia 
could not be bad enough. 1 am a thief 
robbed and cheated my own 
been dec^pyed to this hell upon eart 
wretches who are base enough td 
a helpless old man who had trust 
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to be gentlemen. I cannot return 
look in my child’s face after 
money which was to have 
education. Better to die and rid 
But my blood be upon the head of 
who has cheated me this night out of . 

May he suffer as he has 
forget, Eleanor, never forget Eobert Lan 
murderer of your helpless old 
a cheat and a villain jvho 
some day live to revenge the fate 
poor old father, who prays that God will 
helpless old man whose folly 
madness have ' 

There was no more. These lines were spread over the first leaf 
of a sheet of letter-paper ; the second leaf, as well as a long strip 
of the first, had been torn away. 

This was the only clue to the secret of his death which George 
Vane had left behind him. » 

Eleanor Vane folded the crumpled scrap of paper, and put it 
tenderly in her bosom. Then, falling on her knees, she clasped 
^her hands, and lifted them towards the low ceiling of the little 
chamber, 

“Oh, my God!” she cried; “hear the vow of a desolate 
creature, who has only one purpose left in life.” 

Signora Picirillo knelt down beside her, and tried to clasp her 
in her arms. 

“ My d^ar, my dear ! j’ she pleaded ; “remember how this letter 
was written — ^remember the state of your father’s mind — ” 

“ I remember nothing,” ensured Eleanor Vane, “ except that 
my father tells me to revenge his murder. For he was murdered,” 
she cried, passionately, “ if this money — this wretched monej, 
which he would have died sooner than lose — was taken from him 
unfairly. £[e was murdered. What did the wretch who robbed 
him care what became of the poor, broken-hearted, helpless old 
man whom he had wronged and cheated P What did he care P 
He left my father ; left him in his desolation and misery ; left him 
after having stripped and beggared him *, left him to die in his 
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despair. Listen to me, both of you, and remember wbat I say. 
I am .very young, I know, but I have learnt to think and act for 
myself before to-day. I don’t know this man’s name ; I never 
oven saw his face ; I don’t tnow who he is, or where he comes 
from ; but sooner or later I swear to b6 revenged upon him for 
my father’s cruel death.” 

“ Eleanor, Eleanor ! ” cried the Signora : “ is this womanly ? Is 
this Christian-like ? ” 

The girl turned upon her. There was almost a supernatural 
light, now, in the dilated grey eyes. Eleanor Vane had risen 
from her knees, and stood with her slender figure drawn to its 
fullest height, her long auburn hair streaming over her shoulders, 
with the low light of the setting sun shining upon the waving 
tresses until they glittered like molten gold. She looked, in her 
desperate resolution and virginal beauty, like some young martyr 
of the middle ages waiting to be led to the rack. 

“I don’t know whether it is womanly or Christian-like,” she 
said, “ but I know that it is hencefofWard the purpose of my life, 
and that it is stronger than myself.” 
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LOOKIKCh TO THE EUTITllE. 

Tub story whicli,Richard Thornton had told Eleanor Vane was 
the simple record of an unhappy truth. The gay and thoughtless 
spendthrift, the man about town, who had outlived his age and 
spent three fortunes, had ended his life, by hiS own desperate 
hand, in an obscure cafd near the Barri^re Saint Antoine. 

Amongst other habits of the age in which G-eorge Yaoe had 
lived, gambling was pretty prevalent. Mr. Vane’s sanguine 
nature was the very nature which leads a man to the gaming- 
table, and holds him there under the demoniac fascination of the 
fatal green cloth, hoping against hope, until his pbekets are empty, 
and he must needs crawl dispirited away, living no more money 
to lose. 

This was the one vice of George Vane’s life. He had tried to 
redeem his every-day extravagances by the gamester’s frenzied' 
speculations, the gamester’s subtle combinations ; which are so 
infallible in theory, so ruinous in practice. Eleanor had never 
known this. If her father stayed out late at night, and she had 
to wait and watch for him through long weary hours of suspense 
and anxiety, she never knew why he stayed, or why he was often 
so broken down and woetched when he came home. Other people 
could guess the reason of the old man’s midihight absences from/ 
his shabby lodging, but they were too merciful to tell bis little 
girl the truth. In Paris, in a strange city, where his acquaintance 
were few, the old vice grew stronger, and G-eorge Vane spent his 
nights in gambling for pitiful stakes in any low haunts to which 
his disreputable associates deluded him. He picked up strange 
acquaintance in these days of his decadence, as poor people very 
often do : young men who were wandering about the world, pen- 
niless adventurers, professionless young reprobates, getting a very 
doubtful living by the exercise of their wits; men who were 
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content to flatter and pay court to the old beatt so long as they 
could win a few francs from him to pay for the evening’s diversion. 

With such men George Vane had associated for a long time. 
They won pitiful sums of him, and cheated him without scruple ; 
but his life was a very dull one, remember ; he had lived for the 
world, and society of some kind or other was absolutely necessary 
to him. He cluyg, therefore, to these men, and was fain to accept 
their homage in the hour of his decline; and it was with such 
men as these he had spent the night before his death. It was 
such men as these who had robbed him of money which, but 
for an unhappy accident, would hhve been safely handed over to 
the schoolmistress in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The old man’s death caused very little excitement in Paris. 
Public gambling-houses had been abolished by the order of the 
Government long before ; and it was no longer a common thing 
for desperate men to scatter their brains upon the table on whicli 
they had just squandered their money ; but still people knew very 
well that there was plenty of card-playing, and dice throwing, and 
billiard-playing, always going on hero and there in the brilliant 
city, and the suicide qf a gambler more or less was not a thing to 
make any disturbance. 

Mrs. Bannister wrote a stiffly-worded letter in reply to that in 
which Eichard Thornton told her of her father’s death, enclosing 
an order on Messrs. Blount for the sum she considered sufficient 
to pay for the old man’s funeral, and to support Eleanor for a few 
weeks. 

** I should advise her early return to England,” the stockbroker’s 
widow wrote, "and I will endeavour to find her some decent 
situation — ^as nursery governess or milliner’s apprentice, perhaps 
— ^but she must remember that I expect her to support herself, 
and that she must not look to me for any further assistance. I 
have performed my duty to my father at a considerable loss to 
myself, but with his death all claim upon me ceases.” 

George Vane had been buried during the early days of his 
youngest daughter’s illness. They placed him amongst a cluster 
of neglected graves, in a patch of ground upon the outskirts of 
P&re la Qiaise, a burial place for heretics and suicides, and Eichard 
Thornton ordered a roughly hewn cross from one of the stone- 
i^lisOnB near the cemetery. So, far away from the lofty menu- 
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ments of the Bussian princes and the marshals of the Birst 
Empire ; far away from Abelard and Heloise, and all the marble 
chapels in which devoted survivors pray for the souls of the 
beloved dead , in a desolate and unhallowed patch of weedy turf, 
where the bones of the departed were only suffered to rest peace- 
ably for a given number of years, and were stirred up out of their 
coffins periodically to make room for new-comers, George Vane 
slept the last sleep. He might have been buried as a nameless 
suicide, but for the chance which had taken Eichard Thornton to 
the Morgue, where b<^recogniaed Eleanors father in the unknown 
dead man who had been last brought to that gloomy shelter ; for 
he had had no papers which could give any clue to his identity 
about him at the time of his death. 

Upon the morning after that quiet September afternoon on 
which Eleanor Vane had learned the true story of her father’s 
death, Signora Picirillo for the first time spoke seriously of the 
future. In the intensity of her first great grief, Eleanor Vane 
had never once thought of the desolation of her position, nor yet 
of the sacrifices which the Signora and Bichard .were making for 
her sake. She never remembered that they were both lingering 
ill Paris solely on her account : she only knew that they were 
there, and that she saw them daily, and that the sight of them, 
good and kind as they wer was pain and weariness to her, like 
the sight of everything else m the world. She had been singularly 
quiet since the revelation made to her. After the first burst of 
passionate vehemence which had racceeded her perusal of her 
dead father’s letter, her manner had groym almost unnaturally 
calm. She had sat all the evening apart near the window, and 
Bicbard had tried in v^in to beguile her attention even for a 
moment. She kept silence, brooding upon Ifiie scrap of paper 
which lay in her bosom. ^ 

This morning she sat in a listless attitude, with her head resting 
on her hand. She took no heed of the Signora’s busy movements 
from room to room. She made no effort to give her old friend* 
aiiy assistance in all the little household arrangements which took 
80 long to complete, and when at last the music-mistress brought 
her needlework to the window, and sat down opposite the invalid, 
Eleanor looked up at her with a dull gaze that struck despair to 
. the good creature’s heart. 
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** Nelly, my dear,” the Signora said, briskly, “ I want, to have a 
little serious conversation with you.” 

“ About what, dear Signora P ” 

‘‘About .the future, my love.” 

“ The future ! ” Eleanor Vane uttered the^ord almost as if it 
Ibad been meaningless to her. 

“ Tes, my dear. You see even I can talk hopefully of the 
future, though I am an old woman ; but you, who are only fifteen, 
have a long life before you, and it is time you began to look 
forward to it.” ^ 

“ I do look forward,” Eleanor said, with' a gloomy expression 
upon her face. “ 1 do look forward to the future ; and to meeting 
that man, the man who caused my father’s death. How am 1 to 
find him, Signora ? Help me in that. You have been kind to 
me in everything else. Only help me to do that and I will love 
you better than ever I have loved you yet.” 

The Signora shook her head. She was a light-hearted, energetic 
creature, who had borne very heavy burdens through a long life ; 
but the burdei \9 had not been able to crush her. Perhaps her 
unselfishness had upheld her throughout all her tiials. She had 
thought and cared so much for other people, that she had had 
little time left for thinking of herself. 

“My dear Eleanor,” she said, gravely; “this will never do. 
You must not be influenced by that fatal letter. Your poor father 
had no right to lay the responsibility of his own act upon another 
man. If he chose to stakc^this unfortunate money upon the 
hazard of a pack of cards, and lost it, he had no right to charge 
this man with the consequences of his own folly.” 

“ But the man cheated him ! ” 

As- your father thought. People are very apt to fancy them- 
selves cheated when they lose mpney.” 

“ Papa would never have written so positively, if ho had not 
hnown that the man cheated hiin. Besides, Bichard says they were 
heard at high words ; that was no doubt when my poor dear father 
accused this wretch of being a cheat. He and his companion 
were wicked, scheming men, who had good reason to hide their 
names. They were pitiless wretches, who had no compassion 
upon the poor old man who trusted them and believed in their 
bpnour* . Are you going to defend thein, Signora Picirillo ? ” 
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“ Defend them, Eleanor ? no : they were had men, I have no 
doubt. But, my darling child, you must not begin life with hatred 
and vengeance in your heart.” 

‘‘Not hate the man who caused my father’s death ?’* cried 
Eleanor Vane. “Do you think I shall ever cease to hate him,. 
Signora ? Do you thiok that I shall ever forget to pray that the 
day may come when he and I will stand face to face, and that he 
may be as helpless and as dependent upon my mercy as my father 
was on his ? Heaven help him on that day I But I don’t want 
to talk of this, SigAoia : what is the use of talking ? I may be 
an old woman, perhaps, before I meet this man; but surely, 
'surely I shall meet him, sooner or later. If I only knew his 
name — if I only knew his name, I think I could trace him from 
one end of the earth to the other. Robert Lan — Lan— what?” 

Her head sank forward on her breast, and her eyes fixed them- 
selves dreamily on the sunlit street below the open window. The 
French poodle, Eido, lay at her feet, and lifted up his head every 
now and then to Hole her hand. The animal had missed his 
master, and had wandered about the little rooms, sniffing on the 
thresholds of closed doors, and moaning disipally for several days 
after Mr. Vane’s disappearance. 

The Signora sighed as she watched Eleanor. "What was she to 
do with this girl, who had taken a horrible vendetta upon herself 
at fifteen years of age, and who seemed as gloomily absorbed in 
her scheme of vengeance as any Corsican chieftain ? 

“ My dear,” the music-mistress said presently, with rather a 
sharp accent, “ do you know that Richard and I will be cbmpelled 
to leave Paris to-morrow ? ” 

“ Leave Paris to-morrgw. Signora ! ” 

“Tes. The Phoenix opens early in October,* and our Dick will 
have all the scenes to paint for the new piece. Besides, there 
are my pupils ; you know, my love, they cannot be kept together 
for ever nnless I go back to them.” 

Eleanor Vane looked up with almost a bewildered* expr^sion/ 
as if she had been tiying to comprehend all that Signora Picirillo 
had said ; then suddenly a light seemed to dawn upon her, and 
she rose from her chair and flung herself upon a hassock at* the 
feet of her friend. * * 

‘‘Dear Signora,” she said, clasping the music-mistress’s hand 
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in both her own, “ how wicked and ungrateful I have been all this 
time ! I forget everything but myself and my own trouble. You 
came over to Paris on my account. You told me so when I was 
ill, but I had forgotten, I *had forgotten. And Bichard has 
stopped in Paris because of me. Oh, what can I do to repay you 
both, what can I do ? 

Eleanor hid her face upon the Signora’s lap, and wept silently. 
Those tears did her good ; they beguiled her for a little while, at 
least, from the one absorbing thought of her father’s melancholy 
fate. ( 

Signora Picirillo tenderly smoothed the soft ripples of auburn 
hair lying on her lap. 

“ My dear Eleanor, shall I tell you what you can do to make us 
both very happy, and to pay us tenfold for any little sacridce we 
may have made on your account P ” 

“Yes, yes; tell me.” 

“ You have to choose your pathway in life, Nelly, and to choose 
it quickly. In all the world you have only your half-sisters and 
brothers to whom you can appeal for assistance. You have some 
claim upon them, yoji know, dear ; but 1 sometimes think you are 
too proud to avail yourself of that claim.” 

Eleanor Yane lifted her head with a gesture of superb defiance. 

“ I would starve rather than accept a penny from Mrs. Ban- 
nister, or from her sister or brothers. If they had been difierent, 
my father would never have died as he did. He was deserted .■ 
and abandoned by all the world, except his helpless child, who 
could do nothing to save him.” 

“ But if you don’t mean to apply to Mrs. Bannister, what will 
yon do, Nelly?” 

Eleanor Vane shook her head hopelessly* The whole fal»ic of 
the future had been shattered by her father’s desperate act. The 
simple dream of a life in which she was to haye worked for that 
beloved father Was over, and it seemed to Eleanor as if the future 
existed nodonger; there was only the sad, desc^te present, — a 
dreary spot in the great desert of life, bounded by a yawning grave. 

“ Why do you ask me what I mean to do, P ” she said, 

piteously. , “ How does it matter what I do ? Nothing I can do 
will hying tny father back. 1 will stay in Paris, and get my living 
how J can, and look for the man who murdered my father.” 
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" Eleanor,” cried the Signora, '‘are you inad r* How could you 
stay in Paris, when you don’t know a single creature in the 
whole city ? How, in mercy’s name, could you get your living in 
this strange place ? ” 

“ I could be a nursery-governess ; or a nursery-maid ; anything ! 
What do I care how low I sink, if I can only stay here, where I 
am likely to meet that man ? ” 

“ Eleanor, my dear ! For pity’s sake do not delude yourself in 
this manner. The man you want to find is an adventurer, no 
doubt. In Paris day, in London another, or away in 
America perhaps, or at the /furthest extremity of the globe. 
Ho you hope to find this man by walking about the streets of 
Paris ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ How do you expect to meet him ? 

“ I don’t know.” ^ 

But, Eleanor, be reasonable. It is utterly impossible that 
you can remain in Paris. If Mrs. Bannister does not claim the 
right of exercising some authority over you, 1 ulaim it as your 
oldest friend. My dear, you wiU not refiisewto listen to me, will 
you ? ” • 

“ No, no, dear Signora. If you think I musn’t stay in Paris^ 
I’ll go back to England, to the Miss Bennetts. They’ll give ine 
fifteen pounds a-year as junior teacher. I may as wdl live with 
them, if I musn’t stay here. I must earn some money, I suppose, 
before I can even try to £nd the man who caused my father’s 
death. How long it will be before 1 can earn anything worth 
speaking of!” 

She sighed wearily, and feU again into a gloomy silence, from 
which the poodle vainly tried to 'arouse her by* many affectionate 
devices. • 

“ Then we may consider it settled, Nelly, my dear,” the 
Signora said, cheerfully. “You will leave Paris to-morrow 
ing, with Eichard and me. You can stay with us, my dear, till 
you’ve made up your mind what to do. We’ve a little spare 
room, which is only used now as a receptacle for empty boxes and 
BichardV painting litter. We’ll fit it up for you, my ^Erling, 
and make you as comfortable as we can.” 

“ Bear, dear Signora I ” said Eleanor, kneeling by her fimd*w 

B 2 . ^ 
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chair. “ How good you are to me. But while I have been ill 
there must have been a great deal of money spent : for the doctor, 
and the jelly, and fruit and lemonade you have given me — who 
found the money. Signora ? ** 

‘‘ Your sister, Mrs. Bannister, my dear ; she sent some money 
in answer to a letter from Eichard.” 

Eleano]^*B face crimsoned suddenly, and the music-mistress 
understood the meaning of that angry flush. 

** Eichard didn’t ask for any money, my love. He only wrote 
to tell your sister what had happened. Sh^ . sent money for all 
necessary expenses. It is not all gone yet, Nelly ; there will be 
enough to pay your journey back to England ; and even then 
something left. 1 have kept an account of all that has been 
spent, and will give it to you when you like.” 

Eleanor looked down at her white morning-gown. 

” la there enough left to buy a black frock P ” she asked, in a 
low voice. 

"Yes, my darling. I have thought of that. 1 have had 
mourning made*for you. The dressmaker took 6ne of your muslin 
frocks for a pattern, «o there was no occasion to trouble you about 
the business.” t 

** How good you are to me, how very, very good ! ” 

Eleanor Yane could only say this. As yet she only dimly felt 
how much she owed to these people, who were bound to her by 
no tie of relationship, and who yet stepped aside from their own 
difficult pathway to do her service in her sorrow. She could not 
learn to cling to them, and depend upon them yet. She had 
loved them long ago, in her father’s lifetime ; but now that he 
was dead, every link that had bound her to life, and love, and 
happiness, seemed suddenly 'severed, and she stood alone, groping 
blindly in the thick darkness of a new and dreary world, with 
Only one Ijght shining far away at the end of a wearisome and 
obscure pathway ; and that a lurid and fatal star, which 
beckoned her onward to some unknown deed of hate and 
vengeance. 

Heaven knows what vague scheme of retribution she cherished 
in her ohildish ignorance of the world. Perhaps she formed her 
ideas of life from the numerous novels she had read, in which the 
villain was always confounded in the last chapter, however 
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triumphant he might be through two volumes and three*quarters 
of successful iniquity. 

George Vane’s sanguine and romantic visions of wealth and 
grandeur, of retaliation upon those who had neglected and for- 
gotten him, had not been without effect upon the mind of his 
youngest daughter. That plastic mind had been entirely in the 
old man’s hands, to mould in ^hat form he pleased. Himself the . 
slave of impulse, it was not to be supposed that he could teach his 
daughter those sound principles vrithout which man, like a rudder- 
less vessel, floats hither and thither before every current in the 
sea of life. He suffered Eleanor’s impulsive nature to have full 
sway ; he put no curb upon the sanguine temperament which took 
everything in the extreme. As blindly as the girl loved her 
father, so blindly she was ready to hate those whom He called his 
enemies. To investigate the nature of the wrongs they had done 
him would have been to take their side in the quarrel. Season 
and Love could not go hand-in-hand in Eleanor’s creed ; for the 
questions which Season might ask would be so many treacheries 
against Love. ^ 

It is not to be wondered, then, that she held the few broken ' 
sentences written by her father, on the threshold of a shameful 
death, as a solemn and sacred trust not to be violated or lost sight 
of, though her future life should be sacrificed to the fulfilment of 
one purpose. 

Such thoughts as these, indistinct, ignorant, and chjddish, 
perhaps, but not the less absorbing, filled her mind. It may be 
that this new purpose of revenge enabled her the better to endure 
her loss. She had something to live for, at least. There was a 
light far away athwarf^ the long gloomy pathway through an 
unknown world; and, however lurid that guiding star might be, 
it was better than total darknes§. 
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ZEOBTENSIA. Bil1Smi9TEB HOLDS OUT A HELPING HAND, 

SiGNOBA PiciBiLLO WHS Very Well contentgd with her morning’s 
work. She had obtained Eleanor’s consent to a speedy departure 
from Paris ; that was the grand point. Once away from the scene 
of George Vane’s death, the young girl’s sunshiny nature would 
reassert itself, and little by little the great grief would be 
forgotten. 

In all this dreary period of sickness and misery the good 
music-mistress had grown to love Mr. Vane’s daughter even more 
than she had loved her long ago, when Eleanor’s childish lingers 
had first stumbled slowly over the keys of the pianoforte, in a 
feeble 'endeavour to master the grand difficulties of Haydn’s 
** Surprise.” 

The widow’s life had been a very sorrowful one. Perhaps its 
most tranquil period had come within the last ten years^ It was 
ten years since, her Italian husband and her children having one 
by one died^ she had found herself alone in the world, with a 
g^jfint, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen, her dead sister’s orphan 
eon, for her sole protector. 

This long-legged hobadahoy was Bichard Thornton, the only 
ohild of the Signora’s pretty younger sister and a dashing cavalry 
officer, who had maimed a penniless and obscure girl for the love 
of her pretty face, and had died^ within a couple of years of his 
marriage, leaving his widow to drag out the remnant of a fretful, 
helpless life 'in dependence upon her sister. The Signora had 
been used to carrying other people’s burthens from a very early 
;age. She was the eldest child of a clever violinist, for twenty 
years* leader of the orchestra in one of the principal London 
theatres ; and from babyhood she had been a brave-hearted^ self- 
reliant creature. When her sister died, therefore, and with the 
last words upon her pale, tremulous lips prayed the Signora to 
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protect the helpless boy, Eichard Thon-ton, Eliza Picirillo freely 
accepted the charge, and promised to perform it faithfully. Tho" 
poor faded beauty died with a smile upon her &ce, and when 
Signor Picirillo — who was a teacher of languages at a few sub- 
urban schools, and a lazy, good-tempered nonentity — came home 
that evening, he found that there was to be another member 
of his domestic circle, and another mouth to be fed henceforth. 

The Signora’s cruse of oil held out bravely, in spite of the 
demands upon it ; and by-andrby, when the honest-hearted music- 
mistress would oth^wise have been terribly desolate, there was 
Eichard, a tall lad* ready to stand J>y her sturdily in the battle of 
life, and as devoted to her as the most affectionate of sons. The 
boy had shown considerable talent at a very early age, but it 
was a versatile kind of talent which did not promise ever to burst 
forth into the grander gift of genius. His aunt taught him 
music, and he taught himself painting, intending to be something ■ 
in the way of Maclise or Turner by-and-by, and scraping together 
some of the shillings he eame4 with his violin in order to attend 
a dingy academy somewhere in Bloomsbury. 

But the great historical subjects after Macfise — ^^The Death 
of the Bloody Boar at Bosworth,” a grahd battle scene, with a 
lurid sunset in the background, and Eichmond’s face and armour 
all ablaze with crimson lake and gamboge, from the flaming 
reflection of the skies, was the magnum opus which poor Dick 
fondly hoped to see in the Eoyal Academy— were not very sale- 
able ; and the Tumeresque landscapes, nymphs and ruins, dryads 
and satyrs, dimly visible through yellow mist and rose-coloured 
fog, cost a great deal of time and money to produce, and were 
not easily convertible into ready cash. So, when Bichm*d had 
gone the usual weary round mnongst the picture-dealers, and had 
endured the usual heart-burnings and agonies which wait upon 
ambitious youth, he was glad to accept the brush flung aside by 
a scene-painter at the Phoenix, where Dick received a scanty 
salary as second violinist ; a salary which was doubled when the 
young man practised the double duty of second violin and 
assistant scene-painter. ^ 

These simple people yrere the only friends of Eleanor Yana’s 
childhood. They were ready to accept the . responsibility of her 
future welfare now, when her rich sister would have sent her into 
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the world, lonely and helpless, to sink to the abject drudgery 
which well-to-do people speak so complacently of, wheu they 
recommend their poor relations to get an honest living and 
trouble them no longer. 

Bichard Thornton was enraptured at the idea of taking this 
beautiful younger sister ^home with , him, although that idea 
involved the necessity of working for her till she was able to do 
something for herself. 

Nothing could be better for us than all this sad business, 
aunty,” the scene-painter said when he cabled in the Eue de 
TArcheveque, and found his aunt alone in the little sitting-room. 
Eleanor was lying down after the morning’s excitement, while 
her friend packed her slender wardrobe and made all preparations 
for departure. Nothing could be better for us,” the young man 
said. “ Why, Nell’s golden hair will light up the Pilasters with 
perpetual sunshine, and 1 shall always have a model for my 
subject-pictures. Then what a companion she’ll be for you in 
the long dreary nights when I am away at the Phoanix, and how 
capitally she’ll be able to help you with your pupils; for, of 
course, she plays and sings, like anything, by this time.” 

But she wants to go back to the people at theBrixton school,. 
Dick.” 

“But, Lord bless you, aunty, we won’t let her go,” cried 
Mr. Thornton ; “ we’ll make a prima donna or a leading tragedy- 
actress, or something of that kind, of her. We’ll teach her to 
make a hundred pounds a week out of her white arms and her 
flashing grey eyes.^ How beautiful she looked last^ night when 
she was on her knees, vowing vengeance against that scoundrel 
who won her father’s money. How splendid she looked with her 
yellow hair all streaming over her shoulders, and her eyes flashing 
sparks of Are! Wouldn’t she bring the house down, if she did 
that at the Phosnix P She’s a wonderful girl, aiinty ; the sort of 
girl to set all London in a blaze some day, somehow or other. 
Miss Bennett’s and Brixton indeed !” cried Bichard, snapping 
his fingers contemptuously, “ you could no more chain that girl 
dpwn to a governess’s drudgery, than you could make a flash of 
ferke^ lightning do duty for a farthing candle.” 

|So Eleanor Vane went back to England with her friends. 
|ey chose the Dieppe and Newhaven route for its economy; 
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and oyer the same sunlit landscape uppn which she had gazed so 
rapturously less than a month ago, Eleanor’s eyes wandered now 
wearily and sadly, seeing nothing, ^^b'ut desolation wherever they 
looked. She recognised swelling hills and broad patches of low 
verdure, winding glimpses of the river, far-away villages glimmer- 
ing whitely in the disfance, and she wondered at the change, in 
herself which made all these things so different to her. What 
a child she had been a month ago ; what a reckless, happy child, 
looking forward in foolish certainty to a long life with her father; 
ignorant of all soi^rpws except the petty troubles she had shared 
with him ; ready to hope for anything in the boundless future ; 
with a whole fairy-land of pleasure and delight spreading out 
before her eager feet ! 

. ]^ow she was a woman, alone in a horrible desert, over whose 
dreary sands she must toil slowly to the end she hoped to reach. 

She sat back in a comer of the second-class carriage with her 
face hidden in a veil, and with the dog Eido curled up in her lap. 
Her father had been fond of the faithful creature, she remem- 
bered. • 

It was early in the grey bleakness of ^ September notoming 
when the cab, carrying Eleanor and her friends, rattled under an 
archway leading out of Dudley Street, Bloomsbuiy, into the 
queer little retreat called the Pilasters. The .grooms were already 
at work in the mews, and the neighbourhood was enlivened by 
that hissing noise with which horses are generally beguiled 
during the trials^ of the equine toilet. The chimney-sweep had 
left his abode and was whooping dismally in Nor^umberland 
Square. Life began early in the Pilasters, and already the 
inmates of many hoqjses were astir, and the sharp voices of 
mothers clamoured denunciations on the elder daughters who 
acted as unsalaried nursemaida« to the younger branches of tho ' 
family. . ^ . 

The place popularly known is the Pilasters is one of^the- 
queerest nooks in London. It consists of a row of tumble-dawn ' 
houses, fronted by a dilapidated colonnade, and filled with busy 
life from cellar to attic. But I do not believe that the inhabitants 
of the PUasters are guilty of nefarious practices, or that vice and 
crime find a hiding-place in the cellars below the colonn^e. The 
retreat stands by itself, hidden be^een two highly respectably 
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middle-class streets, whose inhabitants would scarcelj tolerate 
Alsatian habits or Field Lane proclivities in their near neigb- 
bourse Small tradesmen find a home in the Pilasters, and 
emerge thence to work for the best families in Dudley Street and 
** the Squares.*’ 

Diere, amongst small tailors and mantua-makers, cheap eating-^ 
houses, shabby beer-shops, chimney-sweeps and mangles, Signora 
Picirillo had taken up her abode, bringing her faded goods and 
chattels, the remnants of brighter times, to furnish the first-floor 
over a shoemaker's shop. I am afraid the shoemaker was oftener 
employed in mending old shoes than in making new ones, but the 
Signora was fain to ignore that fact, and to be contented with 
her good fortune in having found a very cheap lodging in a 
central neighbourhood. 

This was a shabbier place than any that Eleanor Yane had ever 
lived in, but she showed no distaste for its simple arrangements. 
The Signora’s hopes were realised by-and-by. At first the girl 
sat all day in a despondent attitude, with the French poodle in 
her lap, her head drooping on her breast, her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, her whole ipanner giving evidence of an all-absorbing 
grief which was nearly akin to despair. She went to Brixton 
very soon after her return to England; but here a cruel dis- 
appointment awaited her. The Misses Bennett heard her sorrow** 
ful story with pitiful murmurs of regret and 'compassion ; but 
they had engaged a young person as junior teacher, a^d could do 
nothinjg; to help her. She returned to the Pilasters, looking the 
image of pale despair ; but the Signora and Eichard both declared 
to her that nothing could be happier for them than her consenting 
to remain with them. 

So it seemed vei^ much as if the Pilasters was to be Eleanor 
Vane’s permanent abode. The neighbours had stared at her a great 
deal at first, admiring her pale face and flowing hair, and pitying her 
because of her black frock ; but they were familiar with her now, 
and gave her good day in a friendly manner as she passed under 
the shadow of the colonnade on her way out or in. 

- Lifctld by little the air of dull despondency gave way before this 
young woman’s ei&mest desire to be of use to the people who 
^were so Vind to h^. She played remarkably well, for she had 
^ had plenty of the drudgery of pmoforte-playing at the Btixton 
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Bcbool, and she was able to take some of the Signora’s pupils off 
her hands. She sang, too, in a rich contralto, which promised to 
be powerful and beautiful by-and-by; and she practised the ballads 
in the old operas which the Signora kept, neatly bound, but 
yellow with age, in her feeble music-stand. 

As her friends hafi hoped, her sunshiny nature reasserted itself. 
The outer evidences of her great sorrow gradually passed away> 
though the memory of her loss still filled her mind ; the image of 
her father, and the thought of that father’s unhappy death, were 
still for ever presa^jt with her. It was not in her nature to be 
long reserved or unsocial; and by-and-by, when she had been 
nearly six months in her new home, and the London sparrows 
were chirping in the bright spring sunshine about the mews and 
under the colonnade, Miss Yane began to sing at her work as she 
fiitted to and fro in the low rooms, dusting the grand pianoforte 
and the old china — touching up the frame of Richard’s unsaleable 
picture, the flaring Battle of Bosworth, which illuminated one 
side of the room. Wherever she went the faithful French poodle 
ran frisking by her side ; whatever sunshine could find its way 
into the dusky London chamber seemed concentrate itself 
about her golden head. Gaiety, life, and brightness, went with: 
her up and down the dark staircase — in and out of the dingy 
rooms. Her youth and beauty turned the shabby lodgings into a 
fairy palace, as it seemed to Richard and his aunt. When she 
sat down and ran her agile fingers over the piano,, dashing into 
fantasias and scenas, sparkling and rippling vnth joyous treble 
meanderings among the upper notes, the old dementi grew 
young again beneath her touch, the worn-out strings were 
revivified by the wondrpus magnetism of her youth and vitality. 
The fiute^like treble trills and triplets seeihed like the joyous 
chirpings of a hundred birda The music-mistress and the sceneu 
painter used to sit and watch her as she played ; their admirtng 
eyes followed her as she fiitted to and. fro, and they wondered at 
her grace andheauty. 

She had her father’s aristocratic elegance, her father’^ pav^ of 
fascination. All the dangerous gifts which had been bo fiital to 
George Yane, were inherited by his youngest daughter. Like 
him, a creature of impulse, spontaneous, ssitgume; vofatile, ,;j^he , . 
influenced other people by the force of her own superabundant/' 
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vitality. In her bright hopefulness she made an atmosphere of 
hope in \7hich other people grew hopeful. The dullest rejoiced in 
her joyous vivacity, her unconscious loveliness. Yes, perhaps 
Eleanor Yane’s greatest charm^ lay in her utter ignorance of the 
fact that she was charming. In the three years' drudgery of a 
boarding-school she had never learned the po\^er of her own fasci- 
nation. She knew that people loved her, and she was grateful to 
them for their affection ; but she had never discovered that it was 
by some wondrous magnetic attraction inherent in herself, that 
she obtained so much love and devotion. 

Nobody had ever taken the trouble to tell her that she was 
beautiful. She had generally worn shabby frocks, and the rip- 
pling golden hair had not very often been smooth ; so perhaps 
the school-girls at Brixton scarcely knew how lovely their com- 
panion was. The delicate aquiline profile, the flashing grey eyes, 
pale face, red lips, and amber hair, were counterbalanced by the 
silk dresses and lace furbelows of young ladies, whose wealthy 
fathers paid full price for their education. PoveHy learns its 
place in the littlo world of a young ladies’ boarding-school quite 
as sm*ely as in the l|irger world beyond the garden wall which 
bounds that establishment. But Eleanor had held her own at 
the Misses Bennett’s seminary, by some mysterious power against 
which her richer companions had in vain rebelled. Her frank 
acknowledgment of her poverty, coupled with the fact of her 
father’s former wealth and grandeur, perhaps enable!^ her to do 
this. If she wore shabby frocks, she looked more aristocratic in 
her shabbiness than the other young ladies in their stiff silks and 
prim finery. They recognised this fact, they acknowledged some- 
thing in their playfellow which lifted her, above themselves, and 
the half-boarder dealt out patronage and;regal condescensions to 
the most remunerative pupils i«i the school. ^She reigned by 
reason of her unacknowledged beauty, and that divine something, 
dimly recognised by all about her, hut as yet wholly undeveloped. 
The Bchoohgirl ^s clever, brilliant, fascinating, but it was yet to be 
discovered what the woman would be. It was yet to be discovered 
whether these budding qualities would develope into the many 
flowers of a bright and versatile mind, or burst forth suddenly 
hud mysteriously iAo that rare tropical blossom, that mental 
once-in-a-century flourishing aloe, which men call Genius. The. 
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good music-mistress watched her young protegee with love and 
wonder, not unalloyed by fear. What was she to do with this 
strange and beautiful bird which she had brought home to her 
nest? Would it bo right to fetter this bright spirit forever? 
Was it fair to immure all this joyous loveliness in that shabby 
lodging; to stifle such superabundant vitality in the close atmo- 
^ sphere of a dull and monotonous existence P 

The faithful creature bad been accustomed to consider others, 
and she thought of this seriously and constantly. Eleanor was 
contented and hapjy. She was earning money now by giving 
lessons here and there, and she contributed to the family purse. 
The days slipped by very rapidly, as it seemed, in that peaceful 
monotony. Miss Vane’s frocks appeared to grow shorter and 
shorter as the young lady sprang up into bright womanhood. 
She was nearly seventeen now, and had been more than a year 
and a half living under the shadow of the Bloomsbury Pilasters. 
Bichard and his aunt consulted together as to what her future life 
ought to be ; but they never came nearer to any conclusion. 

“It’s all very well to talk of her going avay from us, you 
know, aunty,” the scene-painter said ; “ but what are we to do 
without her ? All the sunshine and poetry of our Hves will go 
away with her when she leaves us ! Besides! what is she to be? A 
governess ? Bah! who would doom her to that lady-like drudgery? 
An actress P No, aunty carissima, 1 should never like to see that 
bright youpg beauty behind the glare of the foot-lights. I think 
I’d rather she should live here for ever and ever, than that her 
nature should ever be vulgarised by contact with the world. Let 
us keep her, aunty ; she doesn’t want to leave us. Those who 
have any actual claim ,upon her have abandoned her. She came 
iu^ross my pathway like some wandering homeless angel. 1 shall 
never forget her face when I^first saw it on the lamplit boule- 
vard, and recognised the little girl 1 had known three years 
before in the fair-haired jouhg beauty of^ fifteen. She doesn’t, 
want to go away. Why should you talk of her leaving us, aunty 
dear ? ” 

Signora Picirillo shrugged her shoulders with a sigh. 

Heaven knows I have no wish to part with her, Dick,” she 
said ; but We ought to do what’s right for her sake* This is no 
place for George Vane’s daughter.” 
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But while the -music-mistress and her n^hew .were speculating 
and theorising upon the future of their protegee, practical Mrs- 
Bannister was contemplating the infliction of a death-blow which 
was to shatter the happiness of the humble Bloomsbury circle 
with one merciless stroke. Early in the bleak March of 1855, 
Eleanor received a coldly-worded epistle from her half-sister, to 
the effect thafe opportunity had now arisen for her advancement 
in life ; and that if she wished ever to attain a re&pectable position 
— ^the adjective was mercilessly underlined— she would do well to 
avail herself of it. Eor further information apd advice she was to 
call early the next morning in Hyde Park Gardens. Miss Vane 
would fain have left this letter unanswered, and at first stoutly 
refused to obey Mrs. Bannister’s summons. 

What do 1 want with her condescension and patronage ? ” 
she said, indignantly. “ Does she think that I forget the cruel 
letter she wrote to my father ; or that I forgive her for its heart- 
less insolence ? Lpt her keep her favours for those who solicit 
them. I want nothing from her. I only want to be left in 
peace with the fniends 1 love. Do you wish to get rid of me, 
Signora, that you persuade me to dance attendance upon Mrs. 
Bannister?^' 

It was very hard for poor Signora Pieirillo to be compelled to 
urge the child’s acceptance of the hand so coldly extended to her, 
but the good creature felt that it was her duty to do so, and Miss 
Vane loved her protectress far too dearly to persist in opposing 
her. She went, therefore, early the next morning to half- 
sister’s house at Bayswater, where the spacious rooms seemed 
doubly spacious when compared with the little sitting-room over 
the colonnade, the sittmg-room which was more than half filled 
by dementi’s old-fashioned piano. Here the gorgeous Erard’s 
grand, in a case of carved walnu^ wood and ebony, and with all 
manner of newfangled improvem^ts, was only an oasis upon the 
great desert of velvet piles. 

Hoitensia Bannister was pleased to be Tery gracious to her 
half-sister. Perhaps she was all the more so because Eleanor 
made no pretence of affection for her. This cold, hard-natured 
w^an would have been suspicious of mercenary motives lurking 
beneath dby demonstration of sisterly love. * 

am glad to hear you have been^ learning to get your own 
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living, Eleanor,” she said, *^and above all, that you have been 
cultivating your talent for the piano. 1 have not forgotten you, 
you will find. The people with whom you have been living sent 
me their address when they brought you from Paris, and 1 knew 
where to find you when any opportunity should present itself fop 
your advancement. This opportunity has now presented itself. 
My old acquaintance, Mrs. Darrell, the niece of your father’s 
friend, Maurice de Crespigny, who is still living, though very old 
and infirm, has written to me saying that she requires a young 
person who would ^£ipt as companion and musical governess to a 
lady who lives with Tier. This young lady is no relation of Mrs. 
Darrell’s, but is a kind of ward or pupil, I believe. Tour youth, 
in this' instance, Eleanor, happens to be an advantage, as the young 
lady requires a companion of her own age. You will receive a 
moderate salary, and will be treated as a member of the family. 
Let me hear you play, by the bye, in order that 1 may be able to 
speak positively as to your qualifications.” 

Eleanor Vane sat down to the piano. The strings of the Erard 
vibrated under her touch. She was almost frightened at the 
grand tones that came out of the instrument as she dashed over 
the keys. She played very brilliantly, however, and her siaW 
condescended to say so. 

1 think 1 may conscientiously give a 'good account of your 
playing,” she said. ‘‘ Ton sing, I suppose ? ” 

” Oh, yes.” 

“ Very well, then ; I think you may consider the engagement a 
settled thing. There is only one question to arrange. Of course 
you must be aware that the position which your father occupied 
was once a very elevated one. Mrs. Darrell and her eisters knew 
your father in his most prosperous days, and lost sight df him ^ 
before he became poor. They ^qw nothing of his second marriage, 
or of your birth. His most intimate friend was Mr. de Orespign^r^ 
the uncle of the lady whose house I wish you to enter. Under these 
circumstances you cannot wonder when I tell you that 1 should 
strongly object to Mrs. Darrell’s knowing who you really are.” 

“ How do you mean, Hortensia p ” • 

. ” 1 mean that I shall recommend you as a young person in 
whose eareer*! feel interested. If you go to Haslewood at all, 
you must go under an assumed name.” 
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** Hortensia ! ” 

Well ! ** cried Mrs. iBannister, lifting her handsome black 
eyebrows. 

. I don’t want this situation, and I should hate to take a false 
name. I would rather stay with my friends, please. I love them 
very dearly, and am very happy with them.** 

“ Good Heavens ! ’* exclaimed Mrs. Bannister, ** what is the 
use of trying to do some people a service? Here have I been 
scheming as to how I could manage to avail myself of this chance, 
and now this ungrateful girl turns round and tells me she doesn’t 
want the situation. Do you know what you are refusing, Eleanor 
Yane ? Have you learnt your father’s habit of pauperism, that 
you prefer to be a burden upon this penniless music-teacher and 
her son, or nephew, or whatever he is, rather than make an honest 
effort to get your own living ? ** 

Eleanor started up from the piano : she had been sitting before 
it until now, softly fingering the keys, and admiring the beauty 
of the tones. She started up, looking at her sister, and blushing 
indignantly to the very roots of her auburn hair. 

Could this be tr^e ? Could she be indeed a burden to the 
friends she loved so dearly P 

“ If you think that, Hortensia,’* she said, ** if you think I am 
any burden to the dear Signora, or Eichard, 1 will take any situa- 
tion you like, however hard. I’ll toil night and day, and work 
my fingers to the bone, rather than be a trouble or a burden to 
them any longer.” 

She remembered how little she earned by her few pupils. Yes, 
Hortensia was no doubt right. She was a burden to those good 
people who had taken her to their home in her hour of desolation 
and misery. 

'*1*11 take the situation, Hori-ensia,*’ she cried. **I*11 take a 
false name. 1*11 do anything in the world rather than impose 
upon the goodness of my friends.** 

“ Very well,” answered Mrs. Bannister, colSly. '* Pray do not 
let; us have any heroics about it. The situation is a very good 
one, I can assure you;* and there are many girls who Ivould be 
glad to snap at such a chance. ' I will write to my friend, Mrs. 
Darrell, ^d recommend you to her notice. I can do no more. I 
cannot, of cpurse, ensure you success ; but Ellen Darrell and I, 
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were great friends some years since, and 1 know that I have con- 
siderable influence with her. I’ll write and tell you the result of 
my recommendation.** 

Eleanor loft Hyde Park Gardens after taking two or three sips 
of some pale sherry which her half-sister gave her. The wine 
seemed of a sorry vintage, and tasted very much as if the grapes 
of which it was made had never seen the sun. Miss Yane was 
glad to set down her wine-glass and escape from the cold splen- 
dour of her half-sister’s drawing-room. 

She walked slowl^«and sorrowfully back to Bloomsbury. She 
was to leave her dear friends there — leave the shabby rooms in 
which she had been so happy, and to go out into the bleak world 
a dependant upon grand people, so low and humiliated that even 
her own name must be abandoned by her before she could enter 
upon the state of dependence. The Bohemian sociality of the 
Pilasters was to be exchanged for the dreary splendour of a 
household in which she was to be something a little above the 
servants. 

But it would be cowardly and selflsh to refuse this situation, 
for no doubt cruel Mrs, Bannister had dpokep the truth. ' Eleanor 
began to think that she had been a burden upon her poor friends. 

She was very gloomy and despondent, brooding upon these 
things ; but through every gloomy thought of the present a darker 
image loomed, far away in the black future. This was the image 
of her vengeance, the vague and uncertain shadow that had filled 
her girlish dreams ever since the great sorrow of her father’s death 
had fallen upon her. 

“ If I go to Hazlewood,” she thought, " if I spend my life at 
Mrs.' Darrell’S; how canj ever hope to find the murderer of my 
father P ** * 
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BICHABB THOBKTOir’s PBOHISB. 

Elbakob Vaoti looked very sadly at all t^he common everyday 
flights connected with the domestic economy of the Pilasters, 
when she went back to Bloomsbury after her interview with Mrs. 
Bannister. She had only lived a year and a-half in that humble 
locality, but it was in her nature to become quickly attached to • 
places as well as persons, and she had grown very fond of the 
Pilasters. Everybody about the place knew her and loved her. 
The horses looked out of their open stable-doors as she passed ; 
the dogs came tumbling from their keimels, dragging half-a-dozeh 
yards of rusty iron chain and a heap of straw at their heels, to 
greet her as she went by ; the chimney-sweeps* children courted 
her notice and at afl the little shops where she had been wont to 
give orders and pay bills for the Signora, the simple tradespeople 
tendered her their admiration and homage. « Her beauty was a 
^ pride to the worthy citizens of the Pilasters. Gould all Blooms- 
bury^ from Dudley Street to the Squares, produce sunnier golden 
hair or brighter grey eyes than were to be seen under the shadow 
of the dilapidated colonnade when Eleanor Vahe went by ? 

X lu this atmosphere of love and admiration, the girl had been 
veiy happy. She had one of those natures in which there lies a 
wondrous power of assimilation with the* manners and habits of 
others. She was never out of jplace; she was never in the way. 
She was not ambitious. Her sunny temperament was the centre 
of perpetual peace and happiness, only to be disturbed by very « 
terrible thunderclaps of sorrow. She had been very happy with 
the l^gnora; and to-day she looked sadly round the little sitting- 
room, her eyes resting now on the old piano, now on a shelf of 
tittered books— romances dear to Richard and herself, and not too 
well treated by either — ^now on the young man’s, flaming vmgniiiti 
cpiu, the picture she had loved to criticise and abuse in mii^hie- 
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Tons enjoyment of tbe painter’s anguish. As she looked at these 
things, and remembered how soon she must go away f]PII||them, 
tlie slow tears trickled down her cheeks, aud she stood de8|)ondent 
on the gloomy threshold of her new life. 

She had found the fathiliar rooms empty upon her return from 
Bayswater, for the Signora was away teaching beyond the regions 
of tbe New Boad, and Bichard was hard at work at the Phoenix, 
where there were always new pieces to be produced and new 
scenes to be painted. Eleanor had the little sitting-room all to 
herself; she took.^ her bonnet, and sat down upon the old- 
fashioned chintz-coTered sofa. She buried her head in the cushions 
and tried to think. 

The prospect of a new existence, which would have beesi^ delight* 
ful to most girls of her age, was utterly distasteful to hc^; VHer 
nature was adhesive ; she would have gone to the farthest end of 
the world with her father if he had lived, or with Eichard and the 
Signora, whom she loved only less than she had loved him. But 
to sever- every tie, and go out alone into the world, with nothing 
between her and desolation, was unspeakably terrible to this 
affectionate, impulsive girl. • 

If it had been simply a question of her own advantage, if by 
the sacrifice of her own advancement, her every prospect in life, 
she might have stayed with the friends she loved, she would not 
have hesitated for a moment. But it was not so. Mrs. Banister 
had clearly told her that she was a burden upon these geneiK>us 
people, who had sheltered and succoured her in Her hour of 
misery. The cruel word pauperism had ,been flung in her teeth, 
and with a racking brain this poor girl set herself to calculate 
how much her maintimance cost her friends, and how much she 
was able to contribute out of her own pitifureamings. 

Alas ! the balance told against her when the sum was done. 
Her earnings were very, very small as yet, not because her tal^pt 
was unappreciated, but because her pupils were poor ; and a music- 
mistress whose address was Bloomsbury Pilasters could scarcely 
demand high payment for her services, or hope to ^ obtain a very 
aristocratic connection. > 

No ; Mrs. Bannister — stem, uncompromising, and disagreeable 
as the truth itself— had no doubt been right. Her duty lay before 
her, plainly indicated by. that unpleasant monit<fr. She waa bound 
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to leave these dear friends, and to go out into the world to fight a 
lonely battle for herself. 

: ^‘1 may he able to do something for them,” she thought; and 
this thought was the only gleam of light which illumined the 
darkness of her sorrow. ‘‘ I may be able to save money enough 
to buy the Signora a black silk dress, and Kicbard a meerschaum. 
I should so like to buy Dick a meerschaum ; I know the one he’d 
like — a bull-dog’s head, with a silver collar round the neck. We 
looked at it one night at a shop in Holbom.” 

^ She rose from the sofa at last with an aching^, heart and troubled 
brain, when the early shadows of the spring twilight were gather- 
ing in the room. She made up the fire and swept the hearth, and 
arranged the tea-things on the comfortable round table, and then 
sat down on a low stool by the fender to toast great rounds of 
bread, which would be as nothing in comparison to Biehard’s all- 
devouring capacity after a hard day’s work in the scene-room at 
the Bhoenix. How pleasant it was to perform all these little 
familiar offices of love and duty ! How sorrowfully she looked 
back to her simple, free-and-easy life, now that she w:as to go 
amongst strangers who would exact all manner of ceremonious 
observances from her ! The Bohemianism of her existence had 
been its greatest charm ; and this poor benighted girl trembled at 
the. prospect of a life in which she would have to go through all 
those terrible performances which she had read of, fearfully and 
wonderingly, in certain erudite esskys upon Etiquette, but which 
had never yet come within the range of her experiences. 

**lt is my duty to go away from them,” she kept saying to 
herself; ^*it is my duty to go away.” 

' She had schooled herself in this difficult, duty by the time her 
friends cft^e home, hnd she told them very quietly that she had 
seen Mrs. Bannister, and had agreed to accept her patronage and 
services. 

I am going to be a sort of companion;or musical governess — 
I scan^cely know which — to a young lady at a country house called 
Haslewoo^,” she said. Don’t think 1 am not sorry to leave you, 
dear .Signora, but Hortensia says it is^better that 1 should do so.” 

And don’t think that I am not ‘sorry to lose you, Nelly, when 
Ltoll you that 1 think your sister is right,” the Signora answered 
j^$^tly, as she kissed her prot^g^e.. , * 
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Perbaps Eleanor was a little disappointed at this replj. She 
little dreamed how often Eliza Ficirillo had struggled against the 
selfishness of her affection before she had grown thus resigned to 
this parting. 

Mr. Eichard Thornton groaned aloud. 

I shall go out and pull down a couple of the Pilasters, and 
bury myself under them, h, la Samson,” he said piteously, “ What 
is to become of us without you, Eleanor ? Who will come over 
to the Phoenix, and applaud my great scenes with the ferule of an 
umbrella ? Who’lf cut up half-quartern loaves into toast when I 
am hungry, or have Welch rarebits in readiness on the hob when 
I come home late at night P Who’ll play Mendelssohn’s ' Songs 
without Words ’ to me, and darn my stockings, and sew buttons — 
absurd institutions, invented by ignorant people, who have never 
known the blessing of pins — upon my shirts ? Who’ll abusQ me 
when 1 go unshaven, or recommend blacking as an embellishment 
for my boots ? Who’ll career in and out of the room with a dirty 
white French poodle at her heels, looking like a fair-haired Esme- 
ralda with a curly-coated goat ? What are we to do without you, 
Eleanor ? ” • 

There was a sharp pain at poor Dick’s heart as he apostrophised 
his adopted sister. Were his feelings quite brotherly ? Was there 
no twinge of the fatal torture so common tb mankind mingled 
with this young man’s flelings as ho looked at the beautiful face 
opposite to him, and remembered how soon it would have vanished 
from that shabby chamber, leaving only dismal emptiness behind? 

The Signora looked at her nephew and sighed. Yes, it was far 
better that Eleanor sbdtild go. away. She could never have grown 
to love this honest-hearted, candid, slovenly bcene-painter, whose 
coat was a perfect landscape^n distemper by reason of the many- 
coloured splashet which adorned it. 

“ My poor Dick would have fallen in love with her, and would 
have broken his good,.honest heart,” Eliza Ficirillo said. 
very glad she’s going away.” 

So from the road which Destiny had appointed for her to tread, 
there was not one>oice to call Eleanor Vane aside. The affec- 
tionate and the indifferent alike conspired to urge her onward. 
It was only her own inclination that would have held her back. 

If I could have stayed in London,” she thought, there might 
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have been some chance of meeting that man. All scamps and 
villains come to hide themselves in London. But in a quiet 
country village I shall bq,J)uried alive. When I pass the tlireshold 
of Mrs. Darrell’s house, I bid good-bye to the hope of crossing 
that man’s pathway.” 

The letter came very quickly from Mrs. Bannister. Mrs. Darrell 
bad accepted her dear friend’s recommendation, and was ready to 
receive Miss Vincent. It was under this name the stockbroker’s 
widow had introduced her half-sister to the notice of her friend. 

“ You will receive a salary of thirty pounds^a year,” Hortensia 
Bannister wrote, “ and your duties will be very light. Do not 
forget that your ni|.me at Hazlewood is to be Vincent, and that 
you are carefully to avoid all reference to your father. You will 
be amongst people who knew him well, and must therefore be 
on your guard. 1 have described you as tho orphan daughter of 
a gentleman who died in reduced circumstances, and have thus 
strictly adhered to* the truth. No questions will be asked of you, 
as Mrs. Darrell is satisfied with my recommendation, and is too 
well bred to feel any vulgar curiosity as to your past history. I 
send you, per parcel delivery, a box of dresses and other wearing 
apparel, which will be of use to you. I also send you five pounds 
for such little extra expenditure as may be necessary. Hazlewood 
is thirty miles from London, and about seven from Windsor. You 
will go down by the Great Western, and stop at Slough, where a 
conveyance will meet you; but I will write further upon this 
matter before you go. Mrs. Darrell has kindly accorded you a 
fortnight’s delay for such preparations as you may require to 
make. You will be expected at Hazlewood on the 6th of April. 

have only one other remark to make. I know that your 
fatlier cherished a fdolish notion uppn the subject of. the Wood- 
lands property. Pray bear in mkd that no each idea has ever 
been entertained by me. I know the Darrell lamily quite well 
enough to feel assured that they will take care of their own rights, 
which I am content to acknowledge. Bemember, therefore, that 
1 have no wish or expectation with regard to hburice de Cres* 
p^y’s will; but it is, on the other hand, perfectly true,' that in 
his youth he did make a solemn promise that, in the event of his 
dying a bachelor, he would leave that money to my fiU:her or his 
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Eleanor Vane took very little notice of tliia .final paragraph in 
her sister’s- letter. Who cared for Maurice de Oreapigny’s for- 
tune ? WTiat was the good of it now ? It could not bring her 
father back to life ; it could not blot out that quiet, unwitnessed 
death-scene in the Parisian cafe; it could not rehabilitate the 
broken noviue, or restore the shattered life. What could it matter 
who inherited the useless dross ? 

The fortnight passed in a feverish unsatisfactory manner. 
Eichard and the Signora took care to conceal the poignancy of 
their regret at parting with the girl who had brought such new 
brightness into t&eir narrow lives. Eleanor wept by stealthr; 
dropping many bitter tears over her work, as she remodelled Mrs. 
Eannister’a silk dresses, reducing those garments to the dimen- 
sions of her own girlish figure. . The last night came by-and-by, 
the night of the 5th of April, the eve of a sorrowful parting, and 
the beginning of a new existence. 

It happened to be a Sunday evening, and Eleanor and Eichard 
walked out together in the quiet Bloomsbury streets while the 
bells were ringing for evening service, and tha lamps glimmering 
dimly from the church windows. They chpse the loneliest streets 
in the old-fashioned middle-class quarter. Eleanor was very pale, 
very silent. This evening walk had'^been her express desue, and 
Eichard watched her wonderingly. Her face had an expression 
which he remembered in the Eue de I’Arohev^que, when he had 
told her the story of her father’s death — an unnaturally rigid 
look, strangely opposed to the changeful brightness common ta 
that youthful countenance. 

They had strolled slowly hither and thither in the deserted 
streets for some tiiqe. The bells had ceased ringing, and the 
church-goers had all disappeared. The gre;f twilight was steaHng 
into the streets and squares, the lighto began to shine out 
from the lower windows.^ ^ , 

“ How quiet you are, Kelly,” Eichard said at last ; why were 
you so anxious that we should come out togeidier alone, my dear? 
I fancied you had something particular to say to me.” ^ 

“ 1 have something particular to say.” 

What about ? ” asked Mr. Thornton. 

He looked thoughtfully at his companion. He cofild only see 
her profile-^that clearly-defined, almost classical outline— for she 
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had not turned towards him when she spoke. Her grey eyes 
looked straight before her into empty space, and her lips were 
tightly compressed. 

“ You love me, don’t you, Eichard ? ” she asked presently, with 
a suddenness that startled the scene-painter. 

^ Poor Dick blushed crimson at that alarming inquiry. How 
could she be so cruel as to ask him such a question ? Por the 
last fortnight he had been fighting with himself— sturdily and 
honestly — ^in the heroic desire to put away this one fatal thought 
from his mind; and now the girl for whose. ;sake he had been 
doing battle with his own selfishness, struck the tenderest of all 
chords with her ignorant hand, and wounded her victim to the 
.very quick. 

But Miss Yane had no consciousness of the mischief she had 
done. Coquetry was an unknown science to this girl of seventeen. 
In all matters connected with that womanly accomplishment she 
was as much a child, now that her seventeenth birthday was 
past, as she had been in the old days at Chelsea when she had 
upset Bichard’s oolour-boxes and made grotesque copies of his 
paintings. ^ 

“I know you love me^i, Dick,” she continued, “quite as 
much as if 1 were your real sister, instead of a poor desolate 
girl who flung herself upon you and yours in the day of her 
^affliction. 1 know you love me, Dick, and would do almost any- 
thing for my sake, and I wanted to speak to you to-night alone, 
because I am going to say something that would distress the dear 
Signora, if she were to hear it.” . 

“ What is it, my dear ?.” 

“ You remember the story of my father’s death P ” ^ 

“ Only too well, Elfeanor.” 

And you remember the vow l^ade when you told me that 
story, Eichard f” , 

The young man hesitated. 

“ Yes, I do remember, Helly,” he said, after a pause ; “ but I 
had hoped that you had forgotten that foolish vow. Por it was 
foolish, you know, my dear, as ifell as unwomanly,” the young 
man added gravely. 

El^or’k eyes flashed defiance upon her friend, as she turned to 
the fiir^ time that evening. 
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** Yes,” she cried, “ you tliouglit that I had forgotten, because 
1 was not always talking of that man who caused my father’s 
death* ! You thought my sorrow for my father'was only childish 
grief, that was to be forgotten when I turned my back upon 
the country where he lies in his abandoned grave — his uncon- 
secrated grave! You thought that nobody would ever try to 
avenge the poor, lonely old man’s murder— for it was a murder, 
Kichard Thornton ! What did the wretch who robbed him care 
for the anguish of the heart he broke ? What did he care what 
became of his victio|ip It* was as base and cruel a murder as 
was ever done upon this earth, Hichard, though the world would 
not call it by that name.” 

, “Eleanor, my dear Eleanor! why do you talk of these things?” 

The girl’s voice had risen with the vehemence of her passion, 
and Eichard Thornton dreaded the effect which this kind of con- 
versation might have upon her excitable nature. 

“Nelly, my dear,” he said, “it would be better to forget all 
this. What good can you* do by cherishing these painful recol- *** 
lections ? You are never likely to meet this man ; you do not 
even know his name. He was a scamp and an adventurer, no 
doubt ; he may be dead by this time. He may have done some- 
thing to bring himself within the power of the law, and he may 
be in prison, or transported.” 

“ He may have done something to bring himself within the power 
of the law,” repeated Eleanor. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that he may have committed some crime for which ho 
could be punished.” • 

“ Could he bo punished by the law for having cheated my father 
at cards ? ” • 

“ That sort of charge is always difficult tb be proved> Nell ; 
impossible to be proved after tjie fact. Noj I’m afraid the law 
could never touch him for that.” 

“ But if he were to commit some other crime, he might be 
punished ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ If 1 met him, Eichard,” cried Eleanor Vane, with a dangerous 
light kindlmg in her eyes, “ I would try and lure him on to com- 
mit some crime, and then turn round upon him and say, ‘The 
law of the land could hot avenge my father’s death, but it can 
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punish you for a lesser crime. I have twisted the law to my own 
purpose, and made it redress my father’s wrongs.’ ” 

Eichard Thornton stared aghast at his companion. 

“ Why, Eleginor,” he exclaimed, “you talk like a Bed Indian ! 

' This is quite shocking ! You frighten me, really ; you do, indeed.” 

“ I am sorry for that, Bichard,” Miss Vane answered meekly. 
She was a child in all things which concerned her adections alone. 
“ I w'ouldn’t grieve you or the dear Signora for the world. But 
there are some things that are stronger than ourselves, Bichard ; 
and the oath that 1 took a year and a ago, in the Bue de 
I’Archev^que, is one of those things. I have never forgotten, 
Dick. Night after night — though I’ve been happy and light- 
hearted enough in the day, for I could not be otherwise than 
happy with you and the Signora — night after night I have lain 
awake thinking of my father’s death. If that death had been a 
common one ; if he had died in my arms at the will of Qod, 
instead of by the pruelty of a wretch, my grief might have worn 
itself out by this time. But as it is, I cannot forget — I cannot 
forgive. If all the Christian people in the world were to talk to 
me, I could never have one merciful feeling towards this man. If 
he were going to be hung to-morrow, I should be glad, and codld 
walk barefoot to the place of his execution to see him Buffer. 
There is no treachery that I should think base if employed against 
him. There is no slow torture I could in*flict upon him that 
w6uld seem cruel enough to satisfy my hatred of him. Think 
what a helpless old man my father was ; a broken-down gentle- 
man ; the sort of man whom everybody pities, whom everybody 
respects. Bemember this ; and then remember the cold-blooded 
deliberation of the wretch who cheated Jhim out of the money 
which was more thhn money to him — which represented honour 
—honesty — ^his child’s futurp-call he valued. Bemember the 
remorseless cruelty of the wretch who looked on while this help- 
less old man suffered a slow agony of six or seven hours’ duration, 
and then left him alone in his despair. Think of .this. Bichard 
Thornton, and don’t wonder any longer if my feelings towards 
this man are not GhriUian-like^* % 

“My dear Eleanor, if I regret the vehemence of your feeling 
%{^ii tliis subject, 1 do not d^nd the man whose treachery 
imnied your father to his unhappy death ; I only wish to convince 
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you of the folly you commit in cberisbiug these ideas of 'vengeance 
and retribution. Life is not a three-volume novel or a five-act 
play, you know, Nelly. The sudden meetings and strange coin- 
cidences common in novels are not very general imour everyday * 
existence. It is not at all likely that in the whole course of your 
life you will ever again encounter this man. From the moment 
of your father’s death all clue to him was lost ; for it was only 
your father who could have told us who and what he was. or, at 
least, who and what he represented himself to be. He is lost in 
the vast chaos of hmj^nity now, my dear, and you have not the 
frailest clue by which you might hope to fl!hd him. For Heaven’s 
sake, then, abandon all thought of an impossible revenge ! Have 
you forgotten the words we heard in the Epistle a few weeks ago 
— ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord' ? If the 
melodramatic revenge of the stage is not practicable in real life, 
we know at least, my dear — for you see we have it from very high 
authority — that wicked deeds do not go unpunished. Far away 
at the remotest limits of the earth, this man, whom your puny 
efibrts would be powerless to injure, may suffer fop his crime. 
Try and think of this, Eleanor." • 

“ I camwt,^' answered the girl. “ The letter which my father 
wrote me before he died was a direct charge which I will never 
disobey. The only inheritance I received from him was that 
letter — that letter in which he told me to avenge hia death. 1 
daresay you think me mad as well as wicked, Bichard ; but, in 
spite of all you have said, I helwve tlwLt I Umll meet that man / ” 

The scene-painter sighed and relapsed into despondent silence. 
How could he argue with this girl P What could he do but love 
and admire her, and entrust himself to her direction jf she had 
need of a slave ? While he was thinhing this, Eleanor clasped 
both her hands upon his arm and looked up earnestly in his 
face. • ' 

“ Eichard," she said? in a low voice, ** I think you would seiwe 
me if you had the power." 

" I would go through fire and water to do to, Nelly." 

1 want you to help me in this matter. You know as little of 
this man as I do, but you are much cleverer than me. ^ou mix 
with other people and see something of the world; not mudi, 1 
know, but still a great deal more than I do. I am going away 
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into a quiet country place, where there is no possible chance of 
meeting this man ; you will stay in London?-^” 

** Where I may brush against him in the streets any day, Nell, 
without being a shade the wiser as to his identity. My dear 
child, for any practical purpose you will be as near the man in 
IBerkshire as 1 shall be in Bloomsbury. Don't let's talk of him 
any longer, Nelly. I can’t tell yorj^ how this subject distresses 
me,” 

“ I won’t leave off Wking of him,” said the young lady, reso- 
lutely, “ until you have m ade me a promise.^*'. 

“ What promise ? ” 

“ That if ever you do come ^acjpss any clue which may lead to 
the identification of the man I want to find, you will follow it up, 
patiently and faithfully, sparing neither^ trouble nor cost. For iny 
sake, Bichard, for my sake, will you promise ? ” 

“ I will, my dear,” Mr. Thornton answered. “ I do promise, 
and I will keep my promise honestly if ever the chance of doing 
so should come to me. But I must tell you fran^, Nell, I don’t 
believe it ever ^ill.” 

“ Bless you for the promise, notwithstanding, Eichard,” Eleanor 
said, warmly. ** It has made me much happier. There will be two 
people henceforth, instead of one, set against this man.” 

A dark frown overshadowed her face. It seemed as if she had 
uttered those last few words in the form of a threat and a defi- 
ance, which the man, whoever he was, and wherever he was, might 
hear. 

“ You know all the strange things they say now about second- 
sight, clairvoyance, odic force,^ magnetic attraction — all sorts of 
long words whose meaning I don’t understand, Eichard. I 
wonder sometimes if this man knows that I hate him, and that I 
am watching for him, thinking •of him, praying to meet him day 
and night. Perhaps he does know this, and will hold himself on 
his guard'against me, and try and avoid me.” 

Eichard shrank from entering upon this subject ; the conver- 
sation had been altogether disagrjseable to him. There was a 
horrible discrepancy between this girl’s innocent youthful beauty 
and all J^his determined talk of fierce and eager vengeance, which 
would have been more natural to a Highland or Corsican chief- 
. tain than to a young lady of seventeen. 
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It WM dark now, and they went back to the Pilasters, where 
Eliza Ficirillo was spending that last night very mournfully. 
The shabby room was only illumined by the glimmer of a low 
fire, for the Signora had not cared to light the candles until her 
two children came home. She had been sitting Sy the dingy 
window watching for their retuim, and had fallen asleep in the 
darkness. 

There is no need to dwell upon that last night. It was like 
the eves of all partings, very sad, very uncomfortable. Every- 
thing was disorganis^ by that approaching sorrow. Conversa- 
tion was desultory and forced, and Eichard was glad to be. 
employed in cording Eleanor’s boxes. She had two trunks now, 
and had a wardrobe that seemed to her magnificent, so liberally 
had Mrs. Bannister bestowed, her cast-off dresses upon her half^ 
sister. 

So the last night passed away, the April morning came, and 
Eleanor’s new life began. 



CHAPTER XIR 

OILBEBT HOJirCETOSr. 

Elsahtob Yxs'e was not to go down to Berkshire alone, Tlie 
banning of her new life, that terrible beginning which she so 
much dreaded, was to make her acquainted with new people. 

She had received the following communication from Mrs. 
Harrell : — 

** Hadewoody April 1855. 

“Madam, 

“ As it would of course be very improper for a young lady of 
your age to tritvel alone, 1 have provided against that contin- 
gency. ^ 

“ My friend Mr. Monckton has kindly promised to meet you 
in the first-class waiting-room at the Great Western Station, at 
three o’clock on Monday afternoon. He will drive you here on his 
way home. 

“ I am, Madam, 

“ Tours faithfully, 

“Ell£K Haeeell.’’ 

Eliza Picirillo worked harder upon a Mpnday than on any other 
day in the week. ‘She left the Pilasters immediately after an early 
break&st, to go upon a wearisome round amongst her pupils. 
Bichard was in the thick of the preparations for a new piece, so 
poor Eleanor was obliged to go alone to the station, to meet the 
stranger who had been appointed as her escort to Hazlewood. 

She qmte broke down when the time came for bidding farewell 
to her old friend. She clung about the Signora, weeping unre- 
strainedly for the first time. 

“ I cdh’t bear to go away from you,” she sobbed piteously ; I 
ean’t bear to say good-bye.” 
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^ But, my love,” tbe ?nusic*mistress answered tenderly, if you 
don’t really wish to go — ** ' 

“ No, no, it isn’t that. I feel that I must go — that — ” 

** And I, too, my dear girl. I believe you would do very wrong 
in refusing this situation. But Nelly, my darling, remember that 
this is only an experiment. You may not be happy at Hazlewood. 
In that case you will not fail to remember that your home is 
always here ; that, come to it when you may, you will never fail to 
find a loving welcome ; and that the friends you leave behind you 
here are friends whoiB nothing upon earth can ever estrange from 
you, Bemember this, Eleanor.** 

“ Yes, yes, dear, dear Signora.** 

** If I could have gone with her to the station, I shouldn’t have 
cared so much,” Richard murmured despondingly ; “but the laws 
of Spavin and Cromshaw are as the laws of Draco. If I don’t get 
on with the Swiss chalet and moonlit Alpine peaks, the new piece 
can’t come out on Monday.” 

So poor Eleanor went to the station alone, and was overcharged 
by the cabman who carried the two trunks which Richard had 
neatly addressed to Miss Vincent, Hazlewoo^ Berks. 

She was received by a civil porter, who took charge of her 
luggage while she went to the waiting-room to look for the 
stranger who was to be her escort. 

She was no more a coquette than she had been nearly two years 
before when she travelled alone between London and Paris, and 
she wras prepared to accept the services of this stranger quite as 
frankly as she bad accepted the care and protection of the elderly 
gentleman who had taken charge of her upon that occasion. 

But how was she to^ recognise the stranger ? She could not 
walk up to every gentleman in the waiting-room, to ask him if he 
were Mr. Monckton. , 

She had in almost all her wanderings travelled in second-class^ 
carriages, and waited in second-class waiting-rooms. She shrank 
back, therefore, rather timidly upon the threshold of the capacious 
carpeted saloon, and looked a little nervously at the occupants of 
that gotgeouB chamber. There was a group of ladies near the fire- 
place, and there were three gentlemen in different parts-of the room. 
One of these gentlemen was little man with grey hair &d a red 
face i the other was ^ery young and very sandy i the third was a 
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tall man of about forty, with close-cut black hair, and a square 
massive face and head — not exactly a handsome face, perhaps, but a 
countenance not easily to be overlooked. 

This tall man was standing near one of the windows, reading a 
newspaper. He looked up as Eleanor pushed opeh the swinging 
door. 

“ I wonder which of them is Mr. Mqnckton,** she thought. 
" Hot that fidgety young man with the red hair, I hope.** 

"While she still stood doubtfully upon the threshold, hesitating 
what to do — she little knew what a prettycpicture she made in 
that timid, fluttering attitude — tlie tall man threw down his news- 
paper upon the sofa beside him, and walked across the room to 
where she stood. # 

“ Miss Vincent, I believe ? ** he said. 

Eleanor blushed at the sound of that false name, and then bent 
her head in reply to the question. She could not say yea. She 
could not fall into this disagreeable falsehood all at once. 

" I am Mrs. Darrell’s friend and legal adviser, Mr. Monckton,” 
the gentleman said, “ and I shall be very happy to perform the 
duty she has entrusted to me. We are in very good time. Miss 
Vincent. I know that young ladies are generally t^/^ro-punctqal 
upon these occasions; and 1 camelry early in order to anticipate 
you, if possible.** 

Eleanor did not speak. She was looking furtively at the face of 
Mrs. Darrell's friend and legal adviser. A good and wise adviser. 
Miss Vane thought : for the face, not strictly handsome, seemed 
to hear in its every feature the stamp of three qualities — good- 
ness, wisdom, and strength. 

“ I am sure he is very good,” she thought ; “ but I would not 
like to oflend him fl>r the W'orld, for though he looks so kind now, 
1 know he must be terrible whei^ he's angry.’* 

She looked almost fearfully at the strongly-marked black eye- 
brows, thinkhig^ what a stormy darki^ess roust overshadow the 
massive face when they contracted over the grave, brown eyes — 
serious end earnest eyes, but with^ latent fire lurking somewhere 
in their calm depths, Eleanor thought. 

The girl’s mind rambled on . thus while she stood by the 
stranger^s side in the sunlit windovc. Already the blackness of 
her new life was broken by this prominent figure st^ding boldly 
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out upon its* very threshold. Already she was learnfaig to bo 
interested in new people. 

“He isn’t a bit like a lawyer,** she thought; “I fancied 
lawyers were always shabby old men, with blue bags. The 
men who used to come to Chelsea after papa were always 
nasty disagreeable men, with papers about the Queen and Bichard 
Boe.” 

Mr. Monckton looked thoughtfully down at the girl by his 
side. Tliere was a vein of silent poetry, and there were dim 
glimpses of artistic^^eling hidden somewhere in the nature of this 
man, very far below the hard, business-like exterior which he 
presented j:o the world. He felt a quiet pleasure in looking at 
Eleanor’s young beauty. It was her youthfulness, perhaps, her 
almost childlike innocence, which made her greatest charm. Her 
face was not that of a commdh beauty : her aquiline nose, grey 
eyes, and firmly-moulded mouth had a certain air of queenliness 
very rarely to be seen ; but the> youth of the soul shining out of 
. the clear eyes was visible in every glance, in every change of 
expression. • 

“ Do you know much of Berkshire, Miss IJincent ?** the lawyer 
asked, presently. 

“ Oh, no, I have never been there.*’ 

“You are very young, and I daresay have never left home 
before ?** Mr. Monckton said. He was' wondering that no rela- 
tive or friend had accompanied the girl to the station. 

“1 have been at school,** Eleanor answered; “but I have 
never been away from home before — to— to get my own living.” 

“ 1 thought not. Your papa and mamma must be very sorry 
to lose you?** ^ 

“ I have neither father nor mother.*’ • 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Moncktq^ ; “ that’s stfange.” 

Then pfter a pause he said, in a low voice ; 

“I think the young .ladj^ you are going to will like you all the 
better for that.** 

“ Why ?** Eleanor asked involuntarily. 

“ Because she has never known either father or mother.’* 

# “ Poop girl ! ** murmured Eleanor ; “ they are ^ both dead, 
then?’* • 

. The lawyer did not answer this question. He was so far pro* 
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fessiona), even in his conversation with Miss Yane, that he asked 
a great many more questions than he answered* 

“ Do you like going to Hazlewood, Miss Vincent ? ** he said, 
hy-and-by, rather abruptly. 

Not very much.’* 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I am leaving very dear friends to go to — ** 

“ Strangers,* who may illtreat ycfu, eh ?” muttered Mr. Monck- 
ton. “ You need have no apprehension of that sort of thing, I 
assure you, Miss Vincent. Mrs. Darrell is»r&ther rigid in her 
ideas of life ; she has had her disappointments, poor soul, and 
you must be patient with her : but Laura Mason, the young lady 
who is to be your companion, is the gentlest and most affectionate 
girl in Christendom, 1 should think. She is a sprt of ward of 
mine, and her future life is in my hands ; a very heavy respon* 
sibility, Miss Vincent ; she will have plenty of money by-and-by 
— ^houses, and horses, and carriages, and servants, and all the 
outer paraphernalia of happiness : but Heaven knows if she will • 
be happy, poor girl. She has never known either mother or 
father. She has livqd with all manner of respectable matrons, 
who have promised to do a mother’s duty to her, and have tried 
to do it, 1 daresay; but she has never had a mother. Miss 
Vincent. I am always sorry for her when I think of that.” 

The lawyer sighed heavily, and his thoughts seemed to wander 
away from the young lady hi his charge. He still stood at the 
window, looking out at the bustle on the platform, but not seeing 
it, I think, and took no further notice of Eleanor until the bell 
rang for the starting of the train. 

“ Come, Miss Vincent,” he said, rousing himself suddenly from 
his reverie; “I have forgotten till about your ticket. I’ll put 
you into a carriage,*and then sen4 & porter for it.” 

Mr. Monckton scarcely spoke to his companion half a dozen 
times during the brief journey to Slopgh. He sat with a news- 
paper before him, but Eleanor noticed that he never turned its 
leaves, and ooce, when she caught a glimpse of the lawyer’s face, 
she saw that it wore the same gloomy and abstracted expression 
that she had observed upon it as Mr^ Monckton stood in the 
window of the waiting-room. 

must be very fond of his ward,** she thought, “ or he 
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could never be so sorry because sbe bas no motber. I thought 
lawyers were hard, cruel men, who cared for nothing in the world, 
I always used to fancy my sister Hortensia ought to have been a 
lawyer.** 

By-and-by, as they drew veiy near to the station, Mr. Monckton 
dropped his newspaper with' another sigh, and turning to Eleanor^ 
said, in a low, confidential voice : 

hope you will be very good to Laura Mason, Miss Vincent. 
Bemember that she stands quite alone in the world: and that 
however friendlesif however desolate you may be — I say this 
because you tell me you are an orphan — ^you can never be so 
friendless or so desolate as she is«** 



CHAPTER XIII. 


nAZLEWOOD. 

A pnAETON and pair was in waiting for Mi^ Monckton outside 
the Slough station. The vehicle was very plain, but had a certain 
quiet elegance of its own, and the horses had been sold at Tattor- 
saH’s fgr something over five hundred pounds. 

Eleanor Yane’s spirits rose in spite of herself as she sat by the 
lawyer’s side, driving at a rapid rate through the pretty pastoral 
country. They#crp8aed the river almost immediately after leaving 
Slough, and dashed into Berkshire. They skirted Windsor Park 
and Eorest, leaving the black outline of the castle keep behind 
them ; and then turned into a quiet country road, where the green 
^ banks were dotted by clumps of early primroses, and the white- 
thorns were bursting into flower. 

« Eleanor looked rapturously at all this rural beauty. She was 
a Cockney, poor child, and her experience of the country was 
confined to rambles in Greenwich Park, or on Richmond Terrace ; 
happy rambles with her father, prior to expensive dinners at the 
Crown and Sceptre, or the Star and Garter, as the case might be. 

But the country, the genuidH country, the long roads and 
patches of common, (he glimpses of wood and water, the great 
deserts of arable land, the scattered farm-houses, and noisy form- 
yards; all these were strange and new to her, and her soul 
expanded in the unfomiliar atmosphere. 

If that drive could have lasted for ever, it would have been 
very delightful; but she knew that those splendid chestnut 
horses were carrying her at a terrible rate to her new home. Her 
new home I What right had she to call Hazlewood by that 
name ? She was not going home. She was going to her first 
situation. 

All th# pride of birth, the foolish and mistaken pride in ship- 
tvrecked fortune and squandered wealth which this girl’s weak* 
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minded father had instilled into her, arose and rebelled against 
this bitter thought. What humiliation Mrs. Bannister’s cruelty 
had inflicted upon her ! 

She was thinking this when Mr. Monckton suddenly turned his 
horses’ heads away from the main road, and the phaeton entered a 
lane above which the branches of the still leafless trees made an 
overarching roof of delicate tracery. 

At the end of this lane, in which the primroses seemed to grbw 
thicker than in any other part of the country, there were some 
low wooden gates, la^nd an old-fashioned iron lamp-post. Oh the 
other side of the gates there was a wide lawn shut in by a shrub- 
bery and a grove of trees, and beyond the lawn glimmered the 
sunlit windows of a low white house ; a rambling cottage, whose 
walls were half-hidden by trellis-M^ork and ivy, and not one of 
whose windows or chimneys owned a fellowship with the others. 

Pigeons were cooing and hens clucking somewhere behind the 
house, a horse began to neigh as the carriage stopped, and three 
dogs, one very big, and two very little ones, ran out upon the 
lawn, and barked furiously at the phaeton. * "" 

Eleanor Yane could not help thinking •the low-roofed, white* 
walled, ivy-covered irregular cottage very pretty, even though it 
was Hazlewood. ^ ^ 

While the dogs were barking their loudest, a delicate little 
figure, in fluttering draperies of white and blue, came floating out 
of a window under the shadow of a verandah, and ran towards 
the ^ates. ^ 

It was the figure of a you^ lady, very fragile-looking and 
graceful. A young lady whose complexion was fairer than a 
snow-drop, and who&a loose floating hair was of the palest shade 
of flaxen. * 

Be quiet, Julius Cmsar ; Im quiet, Mark Antony,” she cried, 
to the dogs, who ran up to her and leaped and whirled about hter, 
jumping almost higher than her head in an excess of canine 
spirits. “ Be quiet, you big, wicked Julius Cmsar, or you shall go 
back to the stables, sir. Is this the way you behave yourself 
when I’ve had ever so much trouble to get you a half-holiday P 
Please, don’t mind them. Miss Vincent,” the young lady added, 
opening the gate, and looking up pleadingly at Eleaiior ; ” they’re 
only noisy They wouldn’t hurt you for the world ; and they’U 
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love you very much by-and-by, when they come to know you. IVe 
been watching for you such a time, Mr. Moncktdn. The train 
must have been very slow this afternoon! ** 

' *‘The train travelled at its usual speed, neither slower nor 
foster,** the lawyer said, with a quiet smile, as he handed Eleanor 
out of the phaeton. He left the horses in the care of the groom, 
and walked on to the lawn with the two girls. The dogs left 
off barking at a word from him, though they had made very light 
uf Miss Mason’s entreaties. They seemed to know him, and to 
be accustomed to obey him. \ • 

“I know the afternoon seemed dreadfully long,’* the young 
lady said. “ I thought the train must be behind its time.” 

*‘And, of course, you never'Tihought of looking at your 
watch, Miss Mason,” the lawyer said, pointing to a quantity of 
jewelled toys which hung at the young lady’s blue sash. 

“What’s the good of looking at one’s watch, if one’s watch 
won’t go ? ” said Mias Mason ; “ the sun has been going down 
ever so long, but the sun’s so changeable, there’s no relying on it. 
Mrs. Darrell has gone out in the pony-carriage to call upon some 
people near Woodlands.” 

Eleanor Tane started at the sudden mention of a name which 
had been so familiar to her from her dead father’s lips. 

“ So I am all alone,’’ continued Miss Mason, “ and I’m very 
glad of that*; because we ^all get to know each other so much 
better by ourselves, shan’t we, Miss Vincent ? ” 

G-eorge Monckton had been waking between the two girls, but 
Laura Mason came round to El^or, and put her hand in that of 
Miss Vane. It was a fat little’ childish hand, but there were 
rings glittering upon it, small as it was. 

“ I' think I shall like you very much,” Mias Mason whispered. 

Do you think you shall like me 8 

She looked up into Eleanor’s face, with an entreating expres- 
sion in her blue eyes ; they were really blue eyes, a bright forget- 
me-not, OT' turquoise blue, as different as possible from Eleanor’s 
clear grey ones, which were for ever changing, sometimes purple, 
sometimes brown, sometimes black. 

How could Miss Vane reply to this childish question, except 
in the affirmative? She had every inclination to love the 
^labyish young lady, who was so ready to cling to her' and eon-» 
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fide ia her. She had expected to find a haughty heiress who 
would have flaunted her wealth before her penniless companion. 
But she had another reason for inclining tenderly towards this 
girl. She remembered what Mr. Monckton had said to her in 
the railway carriage. 

“ However friendless or desolate you may be, you can never bo 
80 friendless and desolate as she is.’* 

Eleanor pressed the hand that clung to hers, and said, gravely : 

“I’m sure I shall love you, Miss Mason, if you’ll let me.” 

“ And you’ll n<^ be dreadful, about triplets and arpeggios, and 
cinquepated passages?” the young lady said, piteously. “I 
don’t mind music a bit, in a general way, you know ; but I never 
could play triplets in time.” 

She led the way into a sitting-room under the verandah, as she 
talked. Eleanor went with her, hand-in-hand, and Mr. Monckton 
followed, keeping an attentive watch upon the two girls. 

The sitting-room was, like the exterior of the cottage, very 
irregular and veiy pretty. It stood at one end of the house, 
and there were windows upon three sides .of the room, — an 
oriel at the end opposite the door, a opening on to the 
verandah, and three latticed windows with deep oaken seats upon 
the other side. 

The furniture was pretty, but very simple and inexpensive. 
The chintz curtains and chair-covers were sprinkled with rose- 
buds and butterflies; the chairs and tables were of shining 
maple-wood; and there was a good supply of old chinh arranged 
here and there upon bracketll and cabinets of obsolete form. 
The pale cream-coloured walls were hung with a few prints and 
water-coloured sketches ; but beyond this the chamber had no 
adornments. • 

Laura Mason led Eleanor tp one of the window-seats, where a 
litter of fancy-work, and two or three open books tumbled care- 
lessly here and there amongst floss-silks and Berlin wodla and 
scraps of embroidery, gave token of the young lady’s habits* 

“ Will you take off joux things here,” she said, “ or shall I 
show you your own room at once ? It’s the blue room, niext to 
mine. There’s a door between the two rooms, so we shall be able 
,to talk to each other whenever we like. How dreadfully you 
post want something to eat after your journey ! Shall^I rmg; for 
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cake and wine, or shall wo wait for tea P We always drink tea at 
seven, and we dine very early ; not like Mr. MoncktoUi who has a 
grand late dinner every evening.** 

The lawyer sighed. 

Eather a desolate dinner, sometimes, Miss Mason,’* he said, 
gravely; “ but you remind me that I shall be hardly in time for it, 
and my poor housekeeper makes herself wretched when the dsh 
is spoiled.*’ 

He looked at his watch. 

“Six o’clock, I declare; good-bye, Laur^;, good-bye, Miss 
Vincent. I hope you will be happy at Hazlewood.** 

“1 am.^ure 1 shall be happy with Miss Mason,” Eleanor 
answered. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Monckton, elevating his straight 
black eyebrows, “ is she so very fascinating, then ? I*m sorry for 
it,** he muttered under his breath as he walked off after shaking 
hands with the two girls. 

They heard the phaeton driving away three minutes afterwards. 

Laura Mason shrugged her shoulders with an air of relief. 

“I’m glad. he’s gone»” she said. 

“ But you like him very much. He’s very good, isn’t he P” 

“ Oh, yes, very, very good, and I do like him. But I*m afraid 
of him, 1 think, because he’s so good. He always seems to be 
watching one and finding out one’s faults. And he seems so 
sorry because I’m frivolous, and 1 can’t help being frivolous when 
I’m happy.” 

“ And are you always happy ? ”, Eleanor asked. Sbevthought it 
very possible that this young heiress, who had never known any 
of those bitter troubles which Miss Vane Jiad found associated 
with “money matters,” might indeed be always happy. But 
Laura Mason shook her head, ^ 

“ Always, except when I think,” she said ; “‘but when I think 
about papa and mamma, and wonder who they were, and .why I 
never knew themt I can’t help feeling very unhappy.” 

“ They died when you were very young, then ? ” Eleanor said. 

Laura Mason shook her head with a sorrowful gesture. 

Bcarc^jiy know when they died,” she answered; “I know 
that I can Remember nothing about them ; the first thing I recei- 
pt is being with a lady, far dowh in Devonshire— a lady who 
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took the charge of several little girls. I stayed with her till I 
was ten years old, and then I was sent to a fashionable school at 
Eayswater, and I stayed there till I was fifteen, and then I came 
here, and IVe been here two years and a-lialf. Mr. Monckton is 
my guardian, you know, and he says I am a very lucky girl, and 
will have plenty of money by-and-by; but what’s the use. of 
money if one has no relations in all the wide world P and he tells 
me to attend to my education, and not to be frivolous, or care for 
dress and jewellery, but to try^and become a good woman. He 
talks to me very ^riously, and almost frightens me sometimes 
with his grave manner ; but for all that, he’s very kind, and lets 
me have almost everything I ask him for. He’s tremendously 
rich himself, you know, though he’s only a professional man, and 
he lives at a beautiful place four miles from here, called Toll- 
dale Priory. 1 used to ask him questions about papa and 
mamma, but he would never tell me auythmg. So now 1 never 
speak to him about them.” 

She sighed as she finished speaking, and was silent for some few 
minutes ; but she very quickly recovered hei> spirits, and con- 
ducted Eleanor to a pretty rustic chamber with a lattice window 
looking on, to the lawn. 

• “Mrs. Darrell’s man is gone to fetch your luggage,” Miss 
Mason said, “ so you must have my brushes and combs, please, for 
your hair, and then we’ll go down to tea.” 

She led Eleanor into the adjoming apartment, where the dress- 
ing-table was littered with all manner of womanly frivolities, and 
hero Miss Vane re-arranged her luxuriant golden-brown hair, 
which no longer was allowed to fall about her shoulders in rippling 
curls, but was dx-awn pimply away from her forehead, and rolled in 
a knot at the back of her head. She was a Voman now, and had 
begun the battle of life. « 

A pony-carriage drove up to the gate while Eleanor was stands 
ing at ^ the glass by the open window, and Mrs. Darrell got out 
and walked across the lawn towards the house. 

She was a tall woman, unusually tall for a woman, and she was 
dressed in black silk, which hung about her angular limbs in 
heavy, lustreless folds. Eleanor could see that her face was pale 
and her eyes black and flashing. 

The two girls went down-stairs hand-in-hand. Tea was pre* 
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pared in the dining-room, a long wainscoted apartment older than 
the rest of the house, and rather gloomy looking. Three narrow 
windows upon one side of this room looked towards the shrubbery 
and grove at the back of the house, and the trunks of the trees 
looked gaunt and black in the spring twilight. A fire was burning 
upon the low hearth, and a maid-servant was lighting a lamp in 
the centre of the table as the two girls went in. 

Mrs. Darrell welcomed her dependant very politely ; but there 
was a harshness and a stifihess in* her politeness which reminded 
Eleanor of her half-sister, Mrs. Bannister.^. The two women 
seemed to belong to the same school, Miss Yane thought. 

The lamplight shone full upon Mrs. Darrell's face, and Eleanor 
could see now that the face was a handsome one, though faded 
and careworn. The widow’s hair was grey, but her eyes retained 
the* flashing brightness of youth. They were very dark and 
lustrous, but their expression was scarcely pleasant. There was 
too much of the hawk or eagle in their penetrating glance. 

But Laura Mason did not seem at all afraid of her protectress. 

Miss Vincent- andl are good fideiids already, Mrs. Darrell,” 
she said, gaily, and we shall be as happy together as the day is 
long, I hope.” 

” And 1 hope Miss Vincent will teach you industrious habits,- 
Laura,” Mrs. Darrell answered gravely. 

Miss Mason made a grimace with her pretty red under-lip. 

Eleanor took the seat indicated to her, a seat at the end of the 
dining-table, and exacidy opposite 'to Mrs. Darrell, who sat with 
her back to the fire-place. 

Sitting here, Eleanor could scarcely fail to observe an oil paint- 
ing — the only picture in the room — which ^hnng over the mantel- 
piece. It was the portrait of a young man, with dark hair clus- 
tering about a handsome fore^ad, regular features, a pale 
complexion, and black eyes. The &ce was very handsome, veiy 
aristocratic, but there was a want of youthfulness, an absence of 
the fresh, eager spirit of boyhood in its expression. A look of 
listless hauteur bung like a cloud over the almost faultless 
fealures. • 

Mrs. Darrell watched Eleanor’s eyes as the girl looked at this 
picture. * 

” Ym are looking at my son, Miss Vincent,” she said; but 
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perhaps it is scarcely necessary to tell you so. People say there is 
a strong likeness between us.” 

There was indeed a very striking resemblance between the faded 
face below and the pictured face above. But it seemed to Eleanor 
Vane as if the mother’s face, faded and careworn though it was, 
was almost the younger of the two. The listless indifference, the 
utter lack of energy in the lad’s countenance, was so much the 
ihore striking when contrasted with the youthfulness of the 
features. 

Yes,” ezclaimed£iaura Mason, ^Hhat is Mrs. Darrell’s only son, 
Launcelot Darrell. Isn’t that a romantic name, Mias Vincent ? ” 
Eleanor started. This Launcelot Darrell was the young man 
she had heard her father speak of ; the man who expected to 
inherit the De Crespigny estate. How often she had heard his 
name! It was he, then, who would have stood between her 
father and fortune, had that dear father lived ; or whose claim of 
kindred would, perhaps, have had to make way for the more 
sacred right of friendship. ^ 

And this young man’s portrait was hanging in the room where 
she sat. He lived in the house, perhaps. •Where should he live 
except iif his mother’s house F 

But EleaW’s mind was soon relieved upon this point, for 
Laura Mason, in the pauses of the business of the tea-table, 
talked a good deal about the original of the portrait. 

Don’t you think him handsome, Miss Vincent ? ” she asked, 
without waiting for an answer. *‘Bat of course you do ; every- 
body thinks him handsome; and then Mrs. Darrell says he’s so 
elegant, so tall, so aristocratic. He is almost sure to have 
Woodlands by-and-by, and all Mr. de Grespigny’s money. But 
of course you don’t know Woodlands or Mr.*de Crespigny. How 
should yon, when you’ve neve»been in Berkshire before P And 
he — ^not Mr. de Crespigny, he’s a nasty, fidgety, hjrpochon-^^ 
what’s its name ? — cAi man— but Launcelot Darrell is so acoom* 
pushed.. He’s an artist, you know, and all the water-coloured 
sketches in the drawing-room and the breakfast-parlour are his ; 
and he plays and sings, and he dances exquisitely, and he rides 
and plays cricket, and he’s sr— what you may ctdl it — crack shot; 
^ and, in short, he’s an Admirable Crichton. You musn’t fancy 
I'm in love with him, you know. Miss Vincent,” the young lady 
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added, blushing and laughing, ‘‘because I never saw him in my 
life, and I only know all this by hearsay.** 

“ You never saw him ! ** repeated Eleanor. 

Lauucelot Darrell did not live at Hazlewood, then. 

“^^0,” the widow interposed; “my son has enemies, I am 
sorry ,to say, amongst his own kindred. Instead of occupying 
the position his talents, to say nothing of his birth, entitle him 
to, he has been compelled to go out to India in a mercantile 
capacity. I do not wonder that his spirit rebels against such an 
injustice. I do not Avonder that he cannot fo*‘‘give.** 

Mrs. Darrell’s face darkened as she spoke, and she sighed 
heavily. By-and-by, when the two girls were alone together in 
the breakfast room, Laura Mason alluded to the c.onversation at 
the tea-table. 

“I don’t think I ought to have talked about Launcelot 
Darrell,” she said; “I know his mother* is unhappy about him, 
though I don’t exactly know why. You see his two aunts, who 
live at ‘W’oodlancis, hre^nasty, scheming old maids, and they con- 
trived to keep him away from his great-uncle, Mr. de Crespigny, 
who is expected to leave him all his money. Indeed, I don’t see 
who else he can leave it to now. There was an old man — a 
college friend of Mr. de Crespigny’s — who expected to get the 
Woodlands estate ; but of course that was an absurd idea ; and 
the old man — the father of that very Mrs. Bannister who re- 
commended you to Mrs. Darrell, by-the-by, is dead. So all 
chance of that sort of thing is over.” 

“ And Mr. Launcelot Darrell is *sure to have the fortune ? ” 
Eleanor said, interrogatively, after a very long pause. * 

“Well, I don’t know about that ; but t’ve beard'Mrs. Darrell 
say that Launcelot was a great favourite of Mr. de Grespigny’s 
•when he was a boy. But those two cantankerous old maids, Mrs. 
Darrell’s sisters, are nagging at the old man night and dhy, and 
they may persuade him at last, or they may have succeeded in 
persuading him^ perhaps, ever so long ago, to make a will in their 
favour. Of course all this makes Mrs. Darrell very unhappy. 
She idolises her sou, who is an only child, and was terribly spoiled 
when he was a boy, they say ; and she does not know whether ho 
wfll be a rich man or a pauper.” 

“And in the meantime, Mr. Darrell is in India ?** 
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**Tes. He went to India three years ago. He^s overseer to 
an indigo-planter up the country, at some place' with an un« 
pronounceable name, hundreds and hundreds of miles from 
Calcutta. He’s not at all happy, I believe, and he very seldom 
writes — not above once in a twelvemonth.’* 

“He is not a good son, then,” Eleanor said. 

“ Oh, I don’t know about that ! Mrs. Darrell never complains, 
and she’s very proud of him. She always speaks of him as ‘ my 
son.’ But, of course, what with one thing and another, she isf 
often very unliappjr.^ So, if sho is a little severe, now and then, 
we’ll try and bear with her^ won’t we, Eleanor ? I may call you 
Eleanor, mayn’t I ? ” 

The pretty flaxen head dropped upon Miss Vane’s shoulder, 
as the heiress asked this question, and the blue eyes were lifted 
pleadingly. 

“ Tes, yes ; I would much rather be called Eleanor than Miss 
Vincent.” 

“And you’ll call me Laura. Nobody evpr ealls me Miss 
Mason except Mr. Monckton when he lecttres ipe. We shall be 
very, very happy together, I hope, Eleanor.”^ 

“I hope so, dear.” 

There was a sudden pang of .mingled fear and remorse at 
Eleanor Vane’s heart as she said this. Was she to be happy, 
and to forget the purpose of her life? AVas she' to be happy, 
and false to the memory of her murdered father ? lu this quiet 
country life ; in this pleasant girlish companionship which was so 
new to her ; was she to abandon that one dark dream, that one 
deeply-rooted desire which had been in her mind ever since her 
father’s untimely death ? 

She recoiled with a shudder of dread from the simple happiness 
which threatened to lull her to a Sybarite rest ; in which that 
deadly design might lose its force, and, little by little, fade out of 
her mind. .. 

She disengaged herself from the slight arms which bad encircled 
her in a half-childish caress, and rose suddenly to her feet. 

“ Laura,” she cried, “ Laura, you mustn’t talk to me like this. 
My life is not like yours. I have something to do, — I have a 
purpose to achieve ; a purpose before which every thgught pf my 
mindlJ^very impulse of my heart, must give way.’* 
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‘‘ Wliat purpose, Eleanor?” asked LauraTMason, almost alarmed 
by the energy of her companion’s manner. 

** I cannot tell you. It is a secret,” Miss Vane replied. 

Then sitting down once more in the deep window-seat by 
Laura’s side, Eleanor Vane drew her arm tenderly round the 
frightened girl’s waist. 

“ I’ll try and do my duty to you, Laura, dear,” she said, “ and 
I know I shall be happy with you. But if ever you see me dull 
and silent, you’ll understand, dear, that there is a secret in my 
life, and that there is a hidden purpose in mind that sooner 
or later must be achieved. Sooner or later,” ske repeated, with a 
sigh, “ but Heaven only knows when,” 

She was silent and absent-minded during the rest of the even- 
ing, though she played one of her most elaborate fantasias at 
Mrs. Harrell’s request, and perfectly satisfied that lady’s expecta- 
tions by the brilliancy of her touch. She was very glad when, 
at ten o’clock, the two women servants of the simple household 
and a hobadahoyish young man, who looked after the pony and 
pigs and poultry-yard, and smelt very strongly of the stable, came 
in to hear prayers read by Mrs. Darrell. 

*•' I know you’re tired, dear,” Laura Mason said, as she bade 
Eleanor good night at the door of her bed-room, ” so I won’t ask 
you to talk to me to-night. Get to bed, and go to sleep at once, 
dear.” 

But Eleanor did not go to bed immediately ; nor did she fall 
asleep until very late that night. 

She unfastened one of her trunks, and took from it a little 
locked morocco casket, which held a few valueless and old-fashioned 
trinkets that had been her mother’s, and the crumpled fragment 
of her father’s last letter. 

She sat at the little dressing-table, reading the disjointed sen- 
tences in that melancholy letter, before she undressed, and then 
replaced the scrap of paper in the casket. 

She looked at the lawn and shrubbery. The shining leaves of 
the evergreens trembled in the soft April breeze, and shimmered 
in the moonlight. All was silent in that simple rustic retreat. 
The bare branches of the tall trees near the low white gates were 
^ sharply defined against the sky. High up in the tranquil heavens 
the full moon shone out from a pale background of fleecy doud. 
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The beauty .of the scene made a ieij powerful impression 
upon Eleanor Yane. The window from which she had been ac- 
customed to look in Bloomsbury abutted on a yard, a narrow 
gorge of dirt and disorder, between the dismal back walls of high 
London houses. 

“ I ought never to have come here,” Eleanor thought bitterly, 
as she let fall her dimity window curtain and shut out the splen- 
dour of the night. 1 ought to have stayed in London ; there 
was some hope of my meeting that man in London, where strange 
thiiigs are always h^jppening. But here — ” 

She fell into a gloomy reverie. Secluded in that quiet rustic 
retreat, what hope could she have of advancing, by so much as 
one footstep, upon the dark road she had appointed for herself to 
tread ? 

It was very long before she fell asleep. She lay for hours, 
tumbling and tossing feverishly upon her comfortable bed. 

The memories of her old life mingled themselves with thoughts 
of her new existence. She was haunted now by the recollection 
of her father and her father’s death ; now by hes fresh experiences 
of Hazlewood, by the widow’s grey hair ajad penetratiug gaze, 
hnd by the pictured face of Launcelot Parrelk 
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THE EBODIGAL’s BETTTlllT. 

The course of Eleanor’s life at Hazlewoc^ was peaceful and 
monotonous. She bad been engaged simply as a ^‘companion” 
for Laura Mason. That common epithet, which is so often twisted 
into the signification of a household drudge-^an upper-servant, 
who works harder than any of her fellows — in this case meant 
purely and simply what it was originally intended to mean. 
Eleanor’s only duties were to teach Laura Mason music, and to 
be the companion and associate of all her girlish pleasures and 
industries. 

. Not that Mias Mason was very industrious. She had a habit 
of beginning great undertakings in the way of fancy work, and 
the more gigantic the design the more ardent was her desire to 
attempt it — ^but she rarely got beyond the initiative part of her 
labour. There was always some “DweUer on the Threshold” in 
the shape of a stitch that couldn’t be learnt, or a skein of silk that 
couldn’t be matched, or a pattern that vxmldn^t come right ; and 
one after another of the gigantic undertakings was flung aside to 
decay in dusty oblivion, or to be •finished by Eleanor or Mrs. 
Darrell. 

Laura Mason was not made for the active service of life. She 
was one of the holiday soldiers in the great army, fit for nothing 
but to wear gilded epaulettes and^gorgeous uniforms, and to turn 
out upon gala days to the sound of trumpet and drum. 

She w^as a loving, generous-hearted, confiding creature ; but, 
like some rudderless boat drifting hither and thither before a 
atormy ocean, this frivolous, purposeless girl flung herself, helpless 
and dependent, upon the mercy of other people. 

* The rich City solicitor, Mr. Monckton, the head of a celebrated 
legal firm’^familiar in the Bankruptcy Court, took the trouble to 
fimy very little about his pretty, fl^en-hairci^ and blue-eyed ward. 
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Ho spoke of her, indeed, with an almost pointed indifference. 
She was the daughter of some people he had known in his early 
youth, he said, and her fortune had been entrusted to his care. 
She would be rich, but he was none the less anxious about her 
future. A woman was not generally any the safer in this world 
for being an heiress. This was all Gilbert Monckton had ever 
said to Mrs. Darrell upon the subject of his ward’s past history. 
Laura herself had talked freely enough of her first two homes. 
There was little to tell, but, upon the other hand, there seemed 
nothing to conceal., 

Upon one subject Mr. Monckton was very strict, and that was 
the seclusion of the home he had chosen for his ward, 

“ When Miss Mason is of age she will of course choose for her- 
self," he said ; “ but until that time comes, I must beg, Mrs. 
Darrell, that you will keep her out of all society." 

Under these circumstances it was especially necessary that 
Laura Mason should have a companion of her own age. Hazle- 
wood was a hermitage, never approached by any visitors except 
some half-dozen elderly ladies, who were intimate with Mrs. 
Darrell, and Mr. Monckton, who came about once a fortnight to 
dine and spend the evening. 

He used to devote himself very much to Laura and her com- 
panion during these visits. Eleanor could sea how earnestly he 
watched the flaxen-haired girl, whose childish simplicity no doubt 
made her very bewitching to the grave man of business. He 
watched her and listened to her ; sometimes with a pleased smile, 
sometimes with an anxious ex^ftession on his face; but his atten- 
tion very rarely wandered from her. 

‘‘ He must love her very dearly," Eleanor thought, remembering 
how earnestly he had spoken in tho railway cairriage. 

She wondered what was the nature of the affection which tho 
solicitor felt for his ward. He was old enough to be her father^, 
it was true, but he was still in the prime of life ; he had not that 
beauty of feature and complexion which a school-girl calls hand- 
some, but he had a face which leaves its impress upon the minds 
of those who look at it. 

He was very' clever, or at least he seemed so to Eleanor; for' 
there was no subject ever mentioned, no topic ever discussed, with 
which he did not appear thoroughly familiar, and upon which hiii 
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opinions were not original and forcible. Eleanors intellect 
expanded under the influence of this superior masculine intelli- 
gence. Her plastic mind, so ready to take any impression, was 
newly moulded bj its contact with this stronger brain. Her 
education, very imperfect before, seemed to complete itself now 
by this occasional association with a clever man. 

Of course all this came about by slow degrees. She did not 
very rapidly become familiair with Gilbert Monckton, for his 
grave manner was rather calculated to inspire diffidence in a very 
young woman ; but little by little, as she grefr. accustomed to his 
sbciety, accustomed to sit quietly in the shade, only speaking now 
and then, while Laura Mason talked familiarly to her guardian, 
she began to discover how^ much she had gained from her associa- 
tion with the lawyer. *lt was not without some bitterness of 
spirit that Eleanor Yane thought of this. She felt as if she had 
been an interloper in that quiet Hazlewood household. What 
right had she to come between Laura and her guardian, and steal 
the advantages Mr. Monckton intended for bis ward P It was for 
Laura's sake he had been earnest or eloquent ; it was for Laura’s 
benefit he had described this, or explained that. What right, 
then, had she, Eleanor, to remember what Laura had forgotten, or 
to avail herself of the advantages Laura was too frivolous to value P 
There was a gulf between the two girls that could not be 
passed, even by affection. Eleanor Vane’s mental superiority 
placed her so high above Laura Mason that perfect confidence 
could not exist between them. Eleanor’s love for the light- 
hearted, heedless girl, had som^hing almost motherly in its 
nature. 

^^Iknow we shall never quite understand each other, Laura,” 
she said ; but I think I could give up iaj life for your sake, my 
dear.” - ' * * 

** Or I for you, Nelly.” 

^*No^ no, Laura* I know you are unselfish as an angel, and 
you’d wish to do so; but jroi;rs is not the giving-up nature, my 
darling. Tou’d die under a great sorrow.” 

“ I think I should, Nelly,” the girl answered, drawing closer to 
her friend, and trembling at the very thought of calamity ; but 
how you*6peak, dear. Had you ever a great sorrow ? ? 
f a very great one.” 
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“ And yet you are happy with us, and can sing and play, and 
ramble about in the woods with me, iN'ell, as if you had nothing 
on your mind.** 

“ Yes, Laura, but I can remember my sorrow^all the time. It 
is hidden so deep in my heart that the sunshine never reaches it, 
however happy I may seem.** 

Laura Mason sighed. The spoiled child of fortune could not 
help wondering how she would act under the influence of a great 
misery. She would sit down upon the ground in some darkened 
room, she thought,* Snd cry until her heart broke and she died. 

The Slimmer faded into autumn, and autumn into winter, and 
the early spring flowers bloomed again in the shrubberies and on 
the lawn at Hazlewood. The primroses were pale upon the 
tender grass of the sloping banks in the broad lane near the 
gates, and still no event bad happened to break the tranquil 
monotony of that secluded household. Eleanor had grown fami- 
liar with every nook in the rambling old cottage; even with 
Launcelot Darrell’s apartments, a suite of roomi| on the bed-room 
floor, looking 6ut into the grove at the back of the house. These 
rooms had been shut up for years, ever since Launcelot had sailed 
for India, and they had a desolate look, though tires were been 
lighted in, them periodically, and every scrap of furniture whs 
kept carefully dusted. 

“The rooms must always be ready,” Mrs. Darrell said. “ Mr. 
de Crespigny may die, and my son may be called home suddenly.” 

So the three rooms, a bed-room, dressing-room> and sitting- 
room, were kept in perfect or^er, and Laura and Eleanor wan- 
dered into them sometimes, in the idleness of a wet afternoon, 
and looked at the pictures upon the walls, the .unfinished sketches 
piled one upon the top of another on the easel, or tried the little 
cottage piano, upon which Mr. Ifarrell had been wont to accom^ 
pany himself when he sang. His mother always insisted upon ^ 
this piano being tuned when the tuner came from Windsor to 
attend to Laura Mason’s modern grand. The two girls used to 
talk a good deal of the -widow’s handsome son. They had heard 
him spoken of by his mother, by the servants, and by the few 
bumble neighbours in scattered cottages near Hazlewood. They 
talked of his uncertain fortunes, his accomplishments, his hand- 
^ some, haughty face, which Laura declared was faultless. 
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Miss Vane had by this time been a twelvemonth at Hazle- 
wood. Her eighteenth birthday was past, and the girlishness of 
her appearance had matured into the serene beauty of early 
womanhood. Tlie^golden tints of her hair had deepened into rich 
auburn, her grey eyes looked darker under the shadow of her dark 
brows. When she went to spend a brief Christmas holiday with 
her old friends, the Signora and Eicbard Thornton declared that 
she had altered very much since she had left them, and were sur- 
prised at her matured beauty. She bought the silk gown for 
Eliza Picirillo, and the meerschaum pipe poor Dick, who 
needed no memorial of his adopted sister ; for her image haunted 
him only too perpetually, to the destruction of all other images 
which might else have found a place in the scene-painter’s 
heart. 

Eleanor Vane felt a pang of remorse as she remembered how 
very easily she had borne her separation from these faithful 
friends. It was not that shfe loved them less, or forgot their good- 
ness to her. She had no such ingratitude as that wherewith to 
reproach herself but she felt as if she had committed a sin 
against them in being happy in the calm sereity of Hazlewood. 

She said this to Eicliard Thornton Muring the brief Christmas 
vitit. ' They had walked out once more in the quiet streets and 
squares in the early winter twilight. 

I feel as if I had grown selfish and indifferent,” she said. 

^ The months pass one after another. It is two years and a-half 
since my father died, and I am not one step nearer to the dis- 
covery of the manlfho caused his death. Hot one step. I am 
buried ali^ at Hazlewood. 1 am bound band and foot. What 
can I do, Achard ; yrhat can 1 do ? I could go mad, almost, when 
I i^membe%hat I* am a poor helpless girl, and that 1 may never 
he able to ke^p the oath I swore '^hen 1 first read my dead father's 
letter. And you, Bichard, in all this time you have done nothing 
to help me.^* 

The scene-painter shook his head sadly enough. 

“What can I. do, my dear Eleanor ? What I told you nearly 
a year ago, 1 tell you again now. This man will never be found. 
What hope have we ? what chance of finding him ? . We might- 
bear his name to-morrow, and we should not know it. If either 
us met him in the street, we should pass him by. We 
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might live in the same house with him, and be ignorant of his 
presence.” 

“ No, Eichard,” cried Eleanor Vane. I think if I met that 
man some instinct of hate and horror would reveal his identity • 
to me.” 

My poor romantic Nelly, you talk as'if life was a melodrama. 
No, my dear, I say again, this man will never be found ; the story 
of your father’s death is unhappily a common one. l^et that sad 
story rest, Nell, with all the other mournful records of the past. 
Eelieve me that yog^annot do better than be happy at Hazlewood ; 
happy in your innocent life, and utterly forgetful of the foolish 
vow you made when you were little better than a child. If all the 
improbabilities that y^u have ever dreamt of were to come to 
pass, and vengeance were in your grasp, 1 hope and believe, Nell, 
that a better spirit would arise within you, and prompt you to let 
it go.” 

Eichard Thornton spoke very seriously. He had never been 
able to speak of Eleanor’s scheme of retribution without grief and 
regret. He recognised the taint of her father’s influence in 
this vision of vengeance and destruction.. All George Vane’s 
notions of justice and hon|^ur had been rather the meretricious 
and flimsy ideas of a stage play, than the common-sense views; of 
real life. He had talked incessantly to his daughter about days 
of retribution ; gigantic vengeances which were looming some- 
where in the far-away distanced, for the ultimate annihilation of the 
old man’s enemies. This foolish ruined spendthrift, who cried out 
against* the world because his« money was spent, and his place in 
that world usurped by wiser men, had been Eleanor’s teacher 
during her most' impressionable years. It was scarcely to be 
wondered at, then, that there were some flaws in the character of 
this motherless girl, and that sj^e was ready to mistake a pag^an 
scheme of retribution for the Christian duty of filial love. 

Midsummer had come and gone, when an event occurred to 
break the tranquillity of that simple household. 

The two girls had lingered late in the garden one evening early 
in July. Mrs. Darrell sat writing in the breakfast-parlour. The 
lamplight glimmered under the shadow of the verandah, and the 
widow’^tall figure seated at her desk was visible through the open 
bay-window. 
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Laura and her companion had been talking for a long time, but 
Eleanor had lapsed into silence at last, and sto6d against the low 
white gate with her elbow resting upon the upper bar, looking 
r"thoughtfullj out into the lane. Miss Mason was never the first 
to be tired of talking. A silverj torrent of innocent babble, was 
for ever gushing from her red, babyish lips ; so, when at last 
Eleanor grew silent and absent-minded, the heiress was fain to 
talk to hei;dog8 ; her darling silky Skye, whose great brown eyes 
looked out from a ball of fioss silk that represented the animal’s 
head ; and her Italian greyhound, a slim sjgvering brute, who 
wore a coloured flannel paletot, and exhibited a fretful and 
whimpering disposition, far from agreeable to any one but his 
mistress. 

There was no moon upon this balmy July night, and the hulk-* 
ing hobadahoy of all work came out to light the lamp while the 
two girls were standing at the gate. This lamp gave a pleasant 
aspect to the cottage upon dark nights, and threw a bright line of 
light into the obscurity of the lane. 

The boy had scarcely retired with his short ladder and flamin" 
lantern, when the tw(xp6t dogs began to bark violently, and a man 
came out of the darkness into the line^f lamplight. 

Laura Mason gave a startled scream ; but Eleanor caugbt her 
by the arm, to check her foolish outcry. 

There was nothing very alarming in the aspect of the man. He 
was only*a tramp ; not a common beggar, but a shabby-genteel- 
looking tramp, whose threadbare coat was of a fashionable make, 
and who, in spite of his ragged slovenliness, had something the 
look of a gentleman. ^ 

“ Mrs. Darrell still lives here, does she not ? ” he asked rather 
eagerly. • 

“Yes.” 

It was Eleanor who answered. The dogs were still barking, 
and Laura was still looking very suspiciously at the stranger. 

“ Will you tell her, please, that she is wanted out here by some 
one who has something important to communicate to her,” the 
man said. 

Eleanor was going towards the house to deliver this message, 
when she^saw Mrs. Darr<^ coming across the lawn. She had 
been disturbed at her writing by the barking of the dogs. 
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<*What is the matter. Miss Vincent?” she asked sharpljr, 
** Who are you and Laura talking to, out here ?'” 

She walked from the two girls to the man, who stood hack a 
little way outside the gate, with the lamplight shining full upon 
his face. 

The widow looked s^rnly at this man who had dared to come 
to the gate at nightfidl, and to address the two girls under her 
charge. 

But her face changed as she looked at him, and a wild cry 
broke from her lipa. 

“ Launceiot, Lauucelot, my son I ” 



CHAPTER XV. 


LAtr2JCJj.L0T. 

Mss. Dassell stood for some timo claspedK ia her son’s em- 
brace, and sobbing violently. The two girls withdrew a few 
paces, too bewildered to know what to do, in the first shock of 
the surprise that had come so suddenly upon them. 

This was Launcelot Darrell, then, the long absent son, whose 
portrait hung above the mantcl-piece in the dining-room, whose 
memory was so tenderly cherished, every token of wliose former 
presence was so carefully preserved. 

** My boy, my boy,” murmured the widow, in a voice which 
seemed strange to«the two girls, from its new accent of tender- 
ness ; my own and puly son, how ia it that you come back to 
me thus ? I thought you were in India. I thought — ” 

was in India, mother, when my last letter to you was 
written,” the young man answered ; ” but you know how sick 
and tired 1 was of the odious climate, and the odious life I was 
compelled to lead. It grew unbearable at last, and I determined 
to throw everything up, and come home ; so I sailed in the first 
vessel that left Calcutta after 1 had? formed this determination. 
Tou’re not sorry to see me back, are you, mother ? ” 

Sorry to see you, Launcelot ! ” 

Mrs. Darrell led her son across the lawn and into the house, 
through an open window. She seemed utterly unconscious of 
the presence of her two charges. ‘ She seemed to have forgotten 
their very existence in the wonderful surprise of her son’s return. 
So Laura and Eleanor went up to Miss Mason’s room and shut 
themselves in to talk over the strange adventures of the evening, 
while the mother and son were closeted together in the breakfiist- 
room below. 

‘‘Isn’t it* all romantic, my, dear ? ” Miss Mason said, with 
enthusiasm. “ I won4er whether he came all the way from India 
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in that dreadful coat and that horrid shabby hat P He looks just 
like the hero of a novel, doesn’t he, Nell ? dark and pale, and tall 
and slender. Has he come back for good, do you think ? I’m 
sure he ought to have Mr. de Crespigny’a fortune.” 

Miss Vane shrugged her shoulders. She was not particularly 
interested in the handsome prodigal son who had made his 
appearance so unexpectedly : and she had enough to do to listen 
to, all Laura’s exclamations, and sympathise with her curiosity. 

I shan’t sleep a bit to-night, Nelly,” Miss Mason said, as she 
parted from her friend. 1 shall be dreaming of Launcelot 
Darrell, with his dark eyes and pale face. What a fierce, half- 
angry. look he has, Nell, as if he were savage with the w'orld for 
having treated him badly. For he must have been, badly treated, 
you know. We know how clever he is. He ought to have been 
made a governor-general, or an ambassador, or something of that 
kind, in India. He has no right to be shabby.” 

” I should think his shabbiness was his own fault, Laium,” Miss 
Vane answered, quietly. If he is clever, you know, he ought to 
be able to earn money.” • 

She thought of Bichard Thornton, as she spoke, working at the 
Phoenix Theatre for the poor salary that helped to support the 
Bohemian comforts of that primitive shelter in the Pilasters; 
and Dick’s paint and whitewash bespattered coat seemed glorified 
by contrast with that of the young prodigal in the room below. 

The two girls went down to the breakfast-room early the next 
morning, Laura Mason arrayed in her prettiest ,and brightest 
muslin morning dress, which was scarcely so bright as her beam- 
ing face. The young lady’s gossamer white robes fluttered with 
the fioatiug ribbons and delicate laces that adorned them. She 
was a coquette by nature, and was eager to tdke her revenge for 
all the monotonous days' of enfrreed seclusion which she had 
endured. 

Mrs. Darrell was sitting at the breakfast-table when the two 
girls entered the room. Her Bible lay open amongst the cups 
and saucers near her. Her face was pale. She looked even more 
careworn than usual ; and, her eyes were dimmed by the tears 
that she had shed. The heroism of the woman who had borne 
her son’s absence silently and uncomplainingly, had given way 
under^ the unlooked-for joy of his return. 
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She gave her band to each of the girls as they wished her good 
morning. Eleanor almost shuddered as she felt the deadly cold- 
ness of that wasted band. 

“We will' begin breakfast at once, my dears,*’ Mrs, Darrell 
said, quietly ; “ my son is fatigued by a long journey, and ex- 
hausted by the excitement of his return. He will not get up, 
therefore, until late in the day.** 

The widow poured out the tea, and for some little time there 
was silence at the breakfast table. Neither Eleanor nor Laura 
Jiked to speak. They both waited — one patiently, the other very 
impatiently — until Mrs. Darrell should please to tell them some- 
thing about her son’s extraordinary return. 

It seemed as if the mistress of Hazlewood, usually so coldly 
dignified and self-possessed, felt some little embarrassment in 
speaking of the strange scene of the previous night. 

“ I need scarcely tell you; Laura,** she said, rather abruptly, 


after a very long pause, that if anything could lessen my happi- 
ness in my son’s return, it would be the manner of his coming 
back to his old heme. He comes back to me poorer than when 
he went away. He icame on foot from Southampton here ; he 
came looking like a tramp and a beggar to his mother’s house. 
But it would be hard if 1 blamed my poor boy for this. The sin 
lies at his uncle’s door. Maurice de Crespigny should have 
* known fhat Colonel Darrell’s only son would never stoop to a life 
of commercial drudgery. Launcelot’s letters might have prepared 
me for what has happened. Their brevity, their bitter, despon- 
dent tone, might have told the utter hopelessness of a commer- 
cial career for my son., He tells me that he left India because 
ys position there— a position which held out no promise of im- 
^vement— had become unbearable. He comes back to me 
penniless, with the battle of li^ before him. You can scarcely 
wonder, then, that my happiness in his return is not unalloyed.’! 

“No, indeed, dear Mrs. Darrell,” Laura answered, eagerly; “but 
still you must be very glad to have him back : and if he didn’t 
make a fortunedn India, he can make one in England, I dare say. 
'He is so handsome, and so clever, and — ” 

' . The young lady stopped suddenly, blushing under the cold 
atiny of Ellen Darrell’s eyes. Perhaps in that moment a 
aght Hashed across the mmd of the widow ; the thought of a 
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\realtliy marriage for her handsome ^on. She knew that Laura 
Mason was rich, for Mr. ' Monckton had told her that hia ward 
would have all the advantages in after life which wealth can 
bestow ; but she had no idea of the amount of the girlHi fortune. 

Launcelot Darrell slept late after his pedestrian journey. Miss 
Mason’s piano was kept shut, out of consideration for the tra- 
veller ; and Laura and Eleanor found the bright summer’s morn- 
ing unusually long. They had so few pursuits, or amusements, 
that to be deprived of one seemed very cruel. They were sitting 
after their early dii^ner, in a shady nook in the shrubbery, Laura 
lying on the ground, reading a novel, and Eleanor engaged in 
some needle-work achievement which was by-and-by to be pre^ 
sented to the Signora; when the rustling leaves of the laurel 
screen that enclosed and sheltered their retreat, were parted, and 
the handsome face, the face which had looked worn and haggard 
last night, but which npw had only an aristocratic air of languor, 
presented itself before them in a frame of dark foliage. 

“ Gk)od morning, or good afternoon, young ladies,” said Mr. 
Darrell, ‘‘for I hear that your habits at Haelewood afb very 
primitive, and that you dine at three o’clockj* 1 have been looking • 
for you during the last half-hour, in my anxiety to apologise for 
any alarm I may have given you last night. When the landless 
heir returns to his home, he scarcely expects to hnd two angels 
waiting for him on the threshold. 1 might have been a littler * 
more careful of my toilet, had I been able to foresee my reception. 
What luggage 1 had 1 left at Southampton.” 

“ Oh ! never mind your dress, Mr. Dawell,” Laura answered 
gaily, “we are both so glad you have come home. Ain’t we, 
Eleanor? for our lives are so dreadfully dull here, though your 
mamma is very kind to us. But do tell us di about your voyage 
home, and your journey here o|^ foot, and all the troubles you 
have gone through ? Do tell us your adventures, Mr. Darrell ?” 

The young lady lifted her bright blue eyes with a languishing 
glance of pity; but suddenly, dropped them under the young 
man’s gaze. He looked from -one to the other of the two girls, 
and then, strolling into the grassy little amphitheatre where they 
were sitting, flung himself into a rustic arm-chair, near the table 
at which Eleanor Yane sat at woric. * 

Launcelot Darrell was a handsome likeness of his mother. The 
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features which in her face were stern and hard, had in his an 
almost feminine softness. The dark eyes had a lazy light in 
them, and were half-hidden by the listless droop of the black 
lashes that fringed their Yuli white lids. The straight nose, low 
forehead, and delicately moulded mouth, were almost classical in 
their physical perfection ; but there was a something wanting in 
the lower part of the face; the chin receded a little where it 
should have projected, the handsome mouth was weak and un- 
decided in expression. 

Mr. Darrell might have sat as a painter’s medel for all the lovers 
in prose or poetry ; but he would never have been mistaken for a 
hero or a statesman. He had^all the attributes of grace and 
beauty, but not one of the outward signs of greatness. Eleanor 
Vane felt this want of power in the young man as she looked at 
him. Her rapid perception seized upon the one defect which 
marred so much perfection. 

“If I had need of help against the murderer of my father,** 
the girl thought, “ I would not ask this man to aid me.** 

“And now, Ma Darrell,** said Laura, throwing down her book, 
and settling herself for a flirtation with the prodigal son, “ tell us 
all your adventures. We are dying to hear them.*’ 

Launcelot Darrell shrugged Ms shoulders. 

“ What adventures, my dear Miss Mason ? ** 

. « Why, your Indian experiences, of course, and your journey 
home. All your romantic escapes, and thrilling perils, tiger-hunt- 
itig, pig-sticking — that doesn’t sound romantic, but I suppose it 
is — ^lonely nights in which you lost yourself iu the jungle, horrible 
encounters with rattlesnakes, brilliant balls at Government House 
— ^you see I know all about Indian life — rides on the race-course, 
ili^ations with Calcutta belles.” 

The young man laughed at Mii^fs Mason’s enthusiasm. 

“ You know more about the delights of an Indian existence 
than I do,” he said, rather bitterly ; “ a poor devil who goes out 
to Calcutta with only one letter of introduction, and an empty- 
purse, and is sent up the country, within a few days of his arrival, 
to a lonely station, where his own face is about the only white 
one in the neighbourhood, hasn’t very much chance of becoming 
familiar \i^th Government House festivities, or Calcutta belles, 
who reserve their smiles for the favoured children of fortune, I 
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can assure you. As to tiger-hunts and pig-sticking, my dear 
Miss Mason, 1 can give you very little information upon thoso 
points, for an indigo planter’s overseer, whose nose is kept pretty 
close to the grindstone, has enough to do for his pitiful stipend, 
and very little chance of becoming a Gordon Gumming or a Jules 
Gerard.” 

' Laura Mason looked very much disappointed. 

‘‘ You didn’t like India, then, Mr. Darrell ? ” she said. 

“ I hated it,” the young man answered, between his set teeth. 
There was so much suppressed force in Launcelot Darrell’s 
utterance of these three words, that Eleanor looked up from her 
work, startled by the young man’s sudden vehemence. 

He was looking straight before him, his dark eyes fixed,- his 
strongly marked eyebrows contracted, and a red spot burning in 
the centre of each pale and rather hollow cheek. 

But why did you hate India P” Laura asked, with unflinching 
pertinacity. 

“ Why does a man hate poverty and humiliation. Miss Mason? 
You might as well ask me that. Suppose we drdjp the subject. It 
isn’t a very agreeable one to me, I assure ycfii.” 

“ But your voyage home,” pursued Laura, quite unabashed by 
this rebuif ; *^you can teU us your adventures during the voyage 
home.” 4h 

“ I had no adventures. Men who travel by the overland routtT ' 
may b&ve something to tell, perhaps : I came the cheapest and 
the slowest way.” 

“ By a sailing vessel ? ” • 

“Yes.” 

“And what was the name of the vessel? ’’ 

“ The Indus.” , • 

“ The Indus, that’s an easy name to remember. But of course 
you had all sorts of amusements on board; you played whist, in 
the cuddy — ^what is the cuddy, by-the-by ? — and you got up prif, 
vate theatricals, and you started an amateur newspaper, or a 
magazine, and you crossed the line, and — ” 

“ Oh, yes, we went through the usual routine. It was dr^ry 
enough. Pray tell me something about Hazlewood, Miss Mason; 

I am a great deal more interested in Berkshire than yon can pos* 
sibly be in my Indian experiences.'* 
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The young lady was Ain to submit. She told Hr. Darrell 
such scraps and shreds of gossip as form the “ news ” in a place 
like Hazlewood. He listed very attentively to anything Miss 
Mason had to tell about, (STa, uncle, Maurice de Crespigny. 

"So those tiger cats, mj^ihaiden aunts, are as watchful as ever,” 
he said, when Laura had finished. " Heaven grant the harpies 
may be disappointed* Do any of the Vane family ever try to get 
at the old man ? ” 

Eleanor looked up from her work, but very quietly ;'“8he had 
grown accustomed to hear her name spoken hj those who had no 
suspicion of her identity. 

" Oh, no, I believe not,” Miss Mason answered ; “ old Mr. Vane 
died two or three years ago, you know.” 

"Yes, my mother wrote me word of his death.” 

“ You were in India when it happened, then ? ” 

“Tes.” 

Eleanor’s face blanched, and her heart beat with a fierce heavy 
throbbing against her breast. How dared they talk of her dead 
father in that tene of almost insolent indifierence. The one 
passion of her young life had as strong a power over her now as 
when she had knelt in the little chamber in the Hue de PArche- 
v^ue, with her dasped-hands uplifted to the low ceiling, and a 
terrible oath upon her girlish lips. 

*' She dropped her work suddenly, and rising from her rustic seat, 
walked away from the shade of the laurels. 

" Eleanor,” cried Laura Mason, " where are you going ? ” 

Launcelot Darrell sat in a lounging attitude, trifling with the 
reels sof silk, and balls of wool, and all the paraphernalia of fancy 
work scattered upon the table before him, but he lifted his head 
as Laura uttered her friend’s name, and perhaps for the first time 
looked steadily at Miss Vane* • 

He sat looking at her for some minutes while she and Laura 
stood talking together a few paces &om^him* It was perhaps 
only a painter’s habit of looking earnestly at a pretty face that 
gave intensity to his gaze. He dropped his eyelids presently, 
and drew a long breath, that sounded almost like a sigh of relief* 

“An accidental likeness,” he muttered j “ there'^are a hundred 
such likenbsses in the world.” 

5e got up and walked back to the house, leaving the two girls 
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together. > Laura had a great deal to Skiy about his handsome 
face, and the easy grace of his mann^ ; but Eleanor Vane was 
absent and- thoughtful. The mention c£, her father’s name had 
brought back the past. Her peaceful l|fe, :and all its quiet con- 
tentment, melted away like a curtain of ^homing mist that rises 
to disclose the ghastly horror of a battlefield ; and the dreadful 
picture of the past arose before her ; painfully vivid, horribly real. 
The parting on the boulevard; the long night of agony and 
suspense-; the meeting with Bichard on the bridge by the 
Morgue ; her father’# torn, disjointed letter ; and her own venge- 
ful wrath ; aU returned to her. Every voice of her heart seemed 
to call her away from the commonplace tranquillity of her life to 
some desperate act of justice and retribution. 

“ What have I to do with this frivolous girl ? ** she thought ; 

“ what is it to me whether Launcelot Darrell’s nose is Grecian or 
aquiline, whether his eyes are black or brown ? What a wretched, 
useless life I am leading in this place, when I should be hunting 
through the world for the murdei^r of my father.” 

She sighed wearily as she remembered how powerless she was. 
What could she do to get one step nearer to^the accomplishment 
of that single purpose, which she called the purpose of her life P 
!N'othing ! She remembered with a chill feeling of despair that 
however, in her moments of exaltation, she might look forward to 
some shadowy day of triumph and revenge, her better sense* 
always told her that Bichard Thornton had spoken the truth. 
The man whose treachery had destroyed George Vane had dropped 
into the chaos of an over-crowded universe, leaving uo clue behind 
him by which he might be traced. 
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THE IiAWXEe’s suspicion. 

Mb. Monczton came to Hazlewood j^pon the day after 
Launcelot Darrell’s arrival. The grave solicitor had known the 
young man before his departure for India, but there seemed no 
Very great intimacy between them, and M.\ Darrell appeared 
rather to avoid any familiarity with his mother’s rich friend. 

He answered Gilbert Monckton’s questions about India and 
indigo-planting with an air of unwillingness that was almost 
insolent. 

“ The last few years of my life have not been so very pleasant 
as to make mewcare to look back at them,” he said, bitterly. 

Some men keep «a diary of the experiences of each day — I 
found the experiences tiresome enough in themselves, and had no 
wish to incur the extra fatigue of writing about them. I told my 
uncle, when he forced a commercial career upon me, that he was 
making a mistake ; and the result has proved that 1 was right.” 

Mr. Darrell spoke with as much gentlemanly indifference as if 
he had been discussing the affairs of a stranger. He evidently 
thought that the mistakes of his life rested upon other people’s 
shoulders ; and that it was no shame to him, but rather to fais 
credit as a fine gentleman, that he had come home penniless and 
shabby to sponge upon his mother s slender income. 

And now you have come b^ck, what do you mean to do ? *’ 
Mr. Monckton asked, rather abruptly. 

1 shall go in for painting. I’ll work hard, down in this quiet 
place, and get a picture ready for the Royal Academy next year. 
Will you sit for me, Miss Mason ? and you, Miss Vincent ? you 
would make a splendid Rosalind and Celia. Yes, Mr. Monckton, 
1 shall try the sublime art whose ptofessors have been the friends 
C|f princefif.” 

' ** And if you fail — ” 
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If I fail, I’ll change my name, and ium itinerant portrait- 
painter. But I don’t suppose my uncle Maurice means to live- for 
ever. He must leave his money to somebody. If Protidence 
favours me my respected aunts may happen to offend him a few 
houn before his death, and he may make a will in my favSur, in 
order to revenge himself upon them. I think'that’s generally the 
way of it, eh, Mr. Monckton ? The testator doesn’t consider the 
delight of the person who is to get his mopey, but gloats over the 
aggravation of the poor wretch who 

The young man. spoke as carelessly as if the "Woodlands for- 
tune were scdrcely worth a discussion. It was his habit to 
speak indifferently of all things, and it was rather difficult to 
penetrate his real sentiments, so skilfully were they hidden by 
\;his surface manner. 

You had a formidable rival once in your uncle’s affections! ” 
Mr. Monckton said presently. 

“ Which rival ? ” 

** The Damon of Maurice do Grespigny’s youth, George Yan- 
deleur Yane.” * 

Launcelot Darrell’s face darkened at the fnention of the dead 
man’s name. It had always been the habit of the De Crespigny 
family to look upon Eleanor’s father as a subtle and designing 
foe, against whom no warfare could be too desperate. 

** My uncle could never have been such a fool as to leave bis^ 
money to that spendthrift,** Mr. Darrell said. * , 

Eleanor had been sitting at an open window busy with her 
work during this conversation; but she rose hastily as Launcelot 
spoke of her father. She was ready to do battle for him then and 
there, if need were. She was ready to fling off the disguise of 
her false name, and to avow herself as George Yane’s daughter, 
if they dared to slander him. tWhatever shame or humiliation 
was cast upon him should be shared by her. ; 

But before she could give way to this sudden impulse, Gil- 
bert Monckton spoke, and the angry girl waited to hear what 
he might say. 

have every reason to believe that Maurice de Crespigny 
would have lefb his money to bis old friend had MPi Yane 
lived,” the lawyer said. ** I never shall forget yonp uncle’s grief 
when he read the account of the old man’s death in a ^ Galig* 
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nani* wliicli was put purposely in Lis way by one of your 
aunts.** 

** Ah,** said Mr. Darrell, bitterly, George Vane’s death cleared 
the way for those harpies.** 

Or for you, perhaps.** 

Perhaps. I have not come home to wait for a dead nian*s 
shoes, Mr. Monckton.** 

Mrs. Darrell had been listening to this conversation, with her 
watchful eyes fized upon Gilbert Monckton’s face. She spoke 
now for the first time. ' ' 

My son is the proper person to inherit my uncle’s fortune,** she 
said ; “ he is young, and has a bright future before him. Money 
would be of some use to him ; but it would be almost useless to 
my sisters.” 

She glanced at the young man as she spoke ; and in that one 
kindling glance of maternal pride the widow revealed how much 
she loved her son. 

The young man was leaning in a lounging attitude over the 
piano, turning the leaves of Laura’s open music-book, and now 
and then striking his 'fingers on the notes. 

Mr. Monckton took up his hat, shook hands with his ward and 
with Mrs, Darrell, and then went over to the window at which 
^ Eleanor sat. , 

“ How silent you have been this morning, Miss Vincent,” he 
said.' 

The girl blushed as she looked up at the lawyer^s grave face. 
She always felt ashamed of her fals^ name when Mr. Monckton 
addressed her by it. 

" When are you and Laura coming to see my new picture P ” 
he asked; 

Whenever Mrs, Darrell likes^to bring us/* Eletmor answered, 
frankly. 

“ Ton hear, Mrs. Darrell P ** said the lawyer; these two young 
ladies are coming over to Tolldale to see a genuine Baphael that 
1 bought at Chri8tie*s a month ago. You will be taking your 
. son to see his uncle, I have no doubt— -suppose you come and 
lunch at the Priory on the day you go to Wetlands.** 

^^That will be to-morrow,’* answered Mrs. Darrell. '‘My 
cannot deny himself to I^uncelot after an absence of 
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nearly, five years, and even my sisters can scarcely Have the 
impertinence to shut the door in my son’s face.*’- 

“Very well; Woodlands and the Priory lie close together. 
You can cross the park and get into Mr. de Crespigny’s grounds 
by the wicket-gate, and so surprise the enemy. That will be the 
best plan.” 

“ If yon please, my dear Mr. Monckton,” said the widow. 

She was gratified at the idea of stealing a march upon her 
maiden sisters, for she knew how diificult it was to effect an 
entrance to the citadel so jealously guarded by them. 

“ Come, young ladies,” exclaimed Mr. Monckton, as he crossed 
the threshold of the hay window, “ will you honour me with your 
company to the gates ?” 

The two girls rose and went out on to the lawn with the lawyer. 
Laura Mason was accustomed to obey her guardian, and Eleanor 
wus very -well pleased to pay all possible respect to Gilbert 
Monckton. She looked up to him as something removed from 
the commonplace sphere in which she felt so fettered and help- 
less. She fancied sometimes that if she could have told him 
tbe story of her father's death, he might httYe helped her to^^d 
the old nian’s destroyer. She had that implicit confidence in 
his power which a young and inexperienced woman almost always 
feels for a man of superior intellect who is twenty years her 
senior. ^ 

Mr. Monckton and the two girls walked slowly across the 
grass ; but Laura Mason was distracted by her dogs before she 
reached the gate, and ran away into cue of the shrubberied path-' 
ways after the refractory Italian greyhound. 

The lawyer stopped at the gate. He silent for some mo- 
ments, looking thoughtfully at Eleanor, asaf he had something 
particular to say to her. t 

“ Well, Miss Vincent, hpw do you like Mr. Launcelot Darrell ? ” 
he asked at last. 

The question seemed rather insignificant after the pause that 
had preceded it. 

Eleanor hesitated. 

“ I scarcely know whether I like or dislike him,” she said ; he 
only caine the night before last, and — ” - * 

“And my question is what we call a loading one. Never 

K 2 
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mind, you shall tell me what you think by-and-by, when you have 
had more time to form an opinion. You think the young man 
handsome, I supi^ose ? ** 

“ Oh, yes ! very handsome.’* 

But you arc not the girl to be fascinated by a handsome face. 
1 can see that you mean that by the contemptuous curl of your 
lip. Quite true, no doubt, Miss Vincent; but there are some 
young ladies less strong-minded than yourself, who may be easily 
bewitched by the outline of a classical profile, or the light of a 
pair of handsome dark eyes. . Eleanor Vincent*, do you remember 
what I said to you when I brought you down to Hazlewood ? ” 
Mr. Monckton was in the habit of addressing both the girls 
by their Christian names when he spoke seriously. 

‘‘ Tea, I remember perfectly.” 

What I said to you then implied an amount of trust which 1 
don’t often put in an acquaintance of a couple of hours. That 
little girl yonder/’ added the lavryer, glancing towards the path- 
way in which Laura Mason flitted about, alternately coaxing and 
remonstrating with her dogs, ^^is tender-hearted and weak- 
headed. I think yoif would willingly do anything to servo her 
and me. You can do her no better service than by shielding her 
from the influence of Launcelot Darrell. Don’t let my ward fall 
in love with the young man’s ^ndsome face, Miss Vincent ! ” 
^•'Eleanor was silent, scarcely knowing how to reply to this 
strange appeal. 

✓ « You think I am taking alarm too soon, I daresay,” the lawyer 
said, “ but in our profession we learft to look a long way ahead. I 
don’t like the young man, Miss Vincent. He is selfish, and 
shidlow, and frivolous, — false, I think, as well. And, piore than 
thfs, there is a secref in his life.” 

A secret?” ^ a 

“Yes; and that secret is connectea with his Indian expe- 
riences.” 
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THB SHADOW ON OILBEBT MONOKTON’B LIFE. 

Tolldale Priob^ was a red brick manaioi), lying deep in a 
valley, almost hidden amidst the thick woodland that surrounded 
it; a stately dwelling-place, shrouded and well-nigh entombed 
by the old tr^^s that shut it in on every side, and made a 
screen through which only a glimpse of crimson brick could 
be seen from the bye-road or lane that approached the great 
iron gates. 

Prom the hill-tops, high above the wooded valley, looking down 
into the sombre depths of verdure, *one could see tho gabled roof of 
the mansion, glimmering amid the woodland, Mke some rich jewel 
in its casket ; and, at a little distance, the massive square bower 
of an ivy-grown old church, at which a few tenanf^-farmers about 
Tolldale, and tho lords of the Priory and their retainers, werp 
wont to worship. 

The house was large and handsome ; there was a long banquet 
ing hall with a roof of black oak, rich in quaint carvings, and a 
gloomy corridorj which were sAid to belong to the reign of Henry, 
the Second ; but the rest o& the mansion had been bujlt in the 
time of » Queen Anne^ and was of that prim and square order of 
architecture which Sir John Yahbrugb a^d his foUowers afieeted. 

The gardmi was prim and square, like* the bouse, and shut 
^ in from the road by high red b^ck walls, over some part of ^ which 
the stone^moBS had crept, ai^d the ivy trailed for centuriesi^;. but 
tho garden had grown out of the stiffness of Queen Anne's day, foi* 
every tree and shrub, every flower and weed, patch of grass, oa? 
cluster of ivy, grew so luxuriantly in this fertile valley, th^t ib 
would have needed three times the number of gardeuers that had 
been kept at Tolldale for the last twenty years, to preserve the 
neat order of the flower beds and pathways, the holly*hedgw, the 
huge bushes of boxwood that had once been fftsbioHcd into the 
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grim semblances of lions, swans, dragons, and elephants, and all 
the other stiff beauties of the pleasure-grounds. 

Behind the house a couple of peacocks stalked moodily about a 
stony courtyard, and a great watch-dog showed his.sulky head at the 
mouth of his kennel, and barked incessantly at the adyent of any 
visitor, as if the Priory had been some weird and enchanted dwell- 
ing to which no stranger had right of approach. . The entrance to 
the house most commonly used, opened into this stony courtyard; 
and in the dusky, flagged hall, hung the ponderous and roomy 
riding-boots and the heavy saddle of some Tolld&le who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the civil wars. 

, The rainbow colours that glimmered on the stone pavement of 
this dusky entrance-hall were reflected from the crests and coats 
of arms, the interlaced .ciphers, the coronets and bloody bands, 
emblazoned on the mullioned windows, whose splendour chastened 
and subdued the daylight ; tempering the garish glory of heaven 
for the benefit of aristocratic eyes. But of all these crests and 
ciphers, of all these honourable insignia, not one belonged to the 
present owner of the house — Mr. Gilbert Monckton, the lawyer. 

Tolldale Priory had changed hands several times since the 
monkish days in which the older part of tbo house bad been 
built. Gilbert Monckton bad bought the estate twenty years* 
before of a Mr. Eavenshaw, a reckless and extravagant gentleman, 
^’;;^itlf‘ an only daughter, whose beauty had been very much talked 
about in the neighbourhood. Indeed, report had gone so, far as to 
declare that Gilbert Monckton had been desperately in love with 
this Margaret Eavenshaw, and that it was for her sake he had 
invested a great part of the splendid fortune left him by his 
father in the purchase of the Tolldale estate ; thereby freeing the 
young lady’s father from very terrible embarrassments, and 
enabling him to retire to the Gon^inent with his oidy child* 

There had been^ certainly, considerable grounds for this report, 
as, immediately after the transfer of the property, Gilbert Monck- 
i^n quitted flbgland, leaving his business in the hands of the two 
junior partners of the house — ^both much older men than him- 
self’, by-the-bye. He remained abroad for nearly two years; 
during which time everybodyrbelieved him to be travelling with 
jMr.' Eaveifshaw and bis daughter, and at the end of that time 
iP^mied; an altered man. 
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Yes ; eveTV one who bad been u|jimai:e with Gilbert Monckton 
declared that a blight had fallen upon his life ; and it was only 
natural that they should go a little further than this, and con- 
clude that this change had been brought about by an unhappy 
attachment ; or in plainer words, that Margaret Bayenshaw had 
jilted him. 

However this might be, the lawyer kept his secret. There was 
no unmanly sentimentalism in bis nature. Whatever his sorrow 
was, he bore it veiy quietly, keeping it entirely to himself, and 
asking sympathy .i^om no living creature. .But from the hour of 
his return to England, he devoted himself to his profession with 
a determination and an assiduity that he had never before dis- 
played. 

This was the great change that his disappointment — whatever 
that disappointment may have been — had made in him. He did 
not become either a misanthrope or a bore. He became purely 
and simply a man of business. The frank, generous-hearted 
young squire, who had shunned his father’s of^ce as if every 
sheet of parchment or scrap of red tape had l^een infected by the 
pestilent vapours of a plague-stricken city, was transformed into 
a patient and plodding lawyer, whose gigantic grasp of thought 
and unfailing foresight were almost akin to genius. 

For ten years Tolldale Priory was uninhabited by its new 
master, and left in the care of a snuff-taking old housekeegejc^ 
and a deaf gardener, who effectually kept all visitors at bay by a 
systematic habit of failing to hear the great bell at the iron 
gates ; which might clang nuver so loudly under the shadow of its 
wooden pent-house without apparently producing the faintest im- 
pression upon the aural nerves of these two superannuated re- 
tainers. But at last the 4&'7 came upon .which Mr. Monckton 
grew tired of his London- dwelling-place in a dingy square in 
Bloomsbury, and determined to take possession of his Berkshire 
estate. He sent a couple of upholsterers to Tolldale Priory, with 
strict injunctions to set the old furniture in order, but to do 
nothing more ; not so much as to alter the adjustment of a ciur- 
tain, or the accustomed position of a chair or table. 

Perhaps he wished to see the familiar rooms looking exactly as 
they had looked when he had sat by Margaret i^vemshaw’s side» 
A bright and hopeful lad of twenty. He kept tW snuff-taking 
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old housekeeper and the deaf gardener, and brought his own small 
staff of well-trained servants from London, The town-bred ser- 
vants would have willingly rebelled against their new dwelling- 
place, and the verdant shades that seemed to shut them in from 
the outer world ; but their wages were too liberal to be resigned 
for any but a very powerful reason, and the^ submitted as best 
they could to the solitude of their new abode. 

lilr. Monckton travelled backwards and forwards between Toll- 
dale and London almost every day, driving to the station in his 
phaeton in the ipoming, atid being met byob^s groom .on his 
return in the evening. The lawyer’s professional duties had taxed ^ 
his strength to the utmost, and grave physicians had prescribed 
country air and occasional repose as absolutely necessary to him. 
For nearly ten years, therefore, he had lived at the Priory, form- 
ing few acquaintances, and pomtively no friends. His most inti- 
mate associates had been the He Crespignys. This had no doubt 
arisen from the circumstance of the Woodlands estate adjoining 
Tolldale. Mr. Monckton accepted the acquaintances whom acci- 
dent forced upon him, but he sought none. Those whq knew him 
best said that the shadow which had so early fallen upon his life 
had'never passed away. s 

Of course Eleanor Yane had heard these things during her 
residence at Hazlewood. The khowledge of them invested the 
ugrave lawyer with a halo of romance in her girlish eyes. He, like 
herself, had his secret, and kept it faithfully. 
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Mbs. Dabb£IiX^« drove her son and the two girls to Tolldale 
Priory in accordance with Mr. Monckton’s wish. The widow had 
no particular desire to bring either Laura or Eleanor into contact 
with her uncle, Maurice de Crespigny; for she nourished that 
intense jealousy of all visitors who crossed the^ threshold of the 
old man’s house, which is only known to expectant heirs whose 
chances of a fortune tremble in the wavering balance of an 
invalid’s caprice. But Mrs. Darrell could not afford to offend 
Mr. Mouckton. Ho paid a high price for her protection of his 
ward, and was by no means the sort of man tP be thwarted with 
impunity. • ‘ 

. Launcelot Darrell lolled by his mother’s side, smoking a cigar 
add taking very little notice of the blossoming hedgerows and 
glimpses of luxuriant pastoral^ landscape. The two young ladies 
sat upon a low seat, with their backs to the ponies, and hid 
fore ample opportunity of observing the prodigal son’s face. 

For the first time since Mr. Darrell’s return Eleanor Vane did 
watch that handsome face, seeking in it for some evidence of 
those words which Gilbert Monckton had spoken to her the day 
before. 

, “ He is selfish, and shallow, and frivolous ; false, 1 think, as 
. well; more than this, he has^ secret — a secret connected with' 
his Indian experiences.” ♦ . . 

This is what Mr. Monckton had said. Eleanor asked herself 
what right he had to say so much ? .. 

It was scarcely likely that a girl of Eleanor’s age, so unacclis- 
tomed to all society, so shut in from the outer world ^ by her 
narrow and secluded life, could fail to be a little interested in the 
handsome stranger, whose . advent had not been without a tings 
of romance. She was interested in him, and all the more so 
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l^ause of that which Gilbert Monckton had said t6 her. There 
a secret in Lanncelot Darrell’s life. How strange this was ! 
dad every creature a secret, part of themselves, hidden deep in 
their breasts, like that dark purpose which had grown out of the 
misery of her father’s untimely death — some buried memory, 
whose influence was to overshadow all their lives ? 

She looked at the young man’s face. It had an expression of 
half-defiant recklessness which seemed almost habitual to it ; but 
it was not the face of a happy man. 

Laura Masoniiri&s the only persofi who talk^ much during that 
drive to Tolldale. That young lady’s tongue ran on in a pretty, 
incessant babble, about nothing in particular. The wild flowers 
in the hedgerows, the distant glimpses of country, the light 
clouds floating in the summer sky, the flaming poppies among 
the ripening com, the noisy fowl jjpon the margin of a pond, the 
shaggy horses looking over farm-yard gates, — every object, ani- 
mate and inanimate, between Hazlewood and Tolldale, was the 
subject of Miss Mason’s remark. Launcelot Darrell looked at 
her now and then jrith an expression of half-admiring amusemehti 
and sometimes aroused himself to talk to her ; but only to relapse 
very quickly into a half-contemptuous, half-sulky silence. 

Mr. Monckton received his guests in a long low library, looking 
out into the neglected garden ; a dusky chamber, darkened by the 
«s)^dowaof trailing parasites that hung over the narrow windov^s. 
But this room was an especial favourite with the grave master of 
the house. It was here he sat daring the lonely evenings that he 
spent at home. The drawing-rooms on the &re^floor were only 
used upon those rare occasions when the lawyer opened his house 
to his '&iends of long standing, dashing clients, who were very 
well , pleased to get a week’s shooting in the woody coverts about 
the Priory. 

, INTeither Laura nor Eleanor Mt very enihusiaetic about the 
Baphael, which seemed to the two girls to represent an angular 
and rather insipid type of female beauty, but -Launcelot Darrell 
and his bos^ entered into an artiltic disoussion that lasted until 
;Iuncheoa was announced by the lawyer’s greyrhaired butler; a 
lionderous and dignified Individual who had lived with G'ilbert 
>j[ouckton’s father, and who was said to . know more about his 
Piaster’s history ihm Gilbert’s most intimate friends*. 
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It was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when luncheon was 
finished, and the party set out to attempt an invasion u^n 
Woodlands. Launcelot Darrell gave his arm to his mother, wo 
in a manner took possession of her son, and the two girls walked 
behind with the lawyer. 

“You have, never seen Mr. de Crespigny, I suppose, lUCiss 
Vincent P ” Gilbert Monekton said,^ as they went out of the iron 
gates and struck into a n^irrow pathway leading through the 
wood. 

“ Never ! But am very anxious to see him.” 

“Why so?” 

Eleanor hesitated. Slie was for ever being reminded of her 
assumed name, and the falsehood to which she had submitted out 
of deference to her half-sister’s pride. 

Eortunately the lawyer did not wait for an answer to his 
question. 

“ Maurice de Crespigny is a strange old man,” he said ; “ a 
very strange old man. I sometimes think there is a disappoint- 
ment in store for Launcelot Dairrel] 9 and for his maiden aunts os 
well.” ‘ . 

“ A disappointment 1 ” 

“ Yes, I doubt very much if either the maiden ladies or their 
nephew s will get Maurice do Crespigny ’3 fortune.” 

“ But to whom will he leave it, then? ” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It is not for me to answer that question,'" Miss Vincent,” he 
said. “ I merdy speculate upon the chances, in perfect ignorance 
as to facts. Were I Mr. de Crespigny’s legal adviser^ I should 
have no right to say as much as this ^ but as I am not, I am free 
to discuss the business,” ^ 

Mr. Monekton and Eleanor were alone by this time, for Laura 
Mason had flitted on to the party in advance, and was tall^ug to 
Launcelot Darrell, The lawyer’s face clouded as he watched his 
ward and the ybung man, 

“ You remember what I said to you yesterday, Miss Vincent P ” 
he said, after a pause. 

“ Perfectly,” 

“ I am very' much afraid of the influence that youn^ man’s 
handsome fac» may have upon my poor frivolous ward. I would 
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move her out of the way of that influence if I could^ but where 
could I remove her ? Poor child ! she has ]been shifted about 
enpugh already. She seems happy at Hazlewood; very happy, 
with you.*' - * . 

“Yes,** Eleanor answered, frankly; "we love each other very 
dearly,’* 

‘‘And you would do apy thing to serve her P ** 

“ Anything in the world.** 

Mr. Monckton sighed. 

" There is pne way in which you might ser^p her,** he said, in a 
low voice, as if speaking to himself rather than to Eleanor! “ 
yet-** ^ ^ 

He did not finish the sentence, hut walked on in silence, with 
bis eyes bent upon the ground. He only looked up now and then 
to listen, with an uneasy expression, to the animated conversation 
of Launcelot and liaura. They walked thus through the shadowy 
woodland, where the rustling sound of a pheasant’s flight amongst 
the brushwood, and the gay tones of Laura’s voice, only broke the 
silence. ^ 

Beyond the wood they came to a grassy slope dotted by groups 
of trees, and bounded by an invisible wire fence. 

Here, on the summit of a gentle elevation, stood a low white 
villa — a large and important house — but built in the modern style, 
^and very inferior to Tolldale Priory in dignity and grandeur. 

This was Woodlands, the house which Maurice de Crespigny 
had built for himself some thirty years before ; the house whose 
threshold had so long been jealously guarded by the invalid’s 
maiden nieces. 

Mr. Monckton looked at his watch as he and Eleanor joined 
Mrs. Darrell , , 

"Hdf^past three o’clock,” he said; "Mr. de Crespigny gene- 
rally takes an amng in bis Bath*chair at about, this time in the 
afternoon. You see, I know the habits of the Citadel, and know 
therefore how to effect a surprise. If we sbrike across the park 
we are almost sure to meet ^ , 

Be led the way to a little '^gate m the fence. It was only 
.;&ste&ed by a latch, and the party entered the grassy enclosure. 

. ^Eleanor Yane’s heart beat vioileiitly. She was about to see her 
oUUand^ early friend ; that friend whom George Yane 
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never been suiFered to approach, to whom he had been forbidden 
to appeal in the honr of hie distress. 

If my poor father could hate written to Mr. de Crespigny for 
help when he lost that wretched hundred pounds, he might have 
been saved from a cruel death,” Eleanor thought. 

Fortune seemed to favour the invaders. In a shady avenue 
that skirted one side of the slope, they came upon the old man 
and the 'two sisters. The maiden ladies walked on either side of 
' their uncle’s Bath-chair, erect and formidable-looking as a couple 
of grenadiers. *• 

Maurice do Crespigny looked twenty year^ older than his 
spendthrift. friend had looked up to the hour of his death. His 
bbpt head^pdded helplessly forward. His faded eyes seemed dim 
and irightlesi^i The withered hand lying idle upon the leathern 
apron of the Bath-chair, trembled like a leaf shaken by the autumn 
wind. ' The shadow of approaching death seemed to hover about 
this feeble creature, separating him from his fellow-mortals. 

The two maiden ladies greeted their sister with no very demon- 
strative cordiality. * 

“ Ellen ! ” exclaimed Miss Lavinia, the eldbr of the two, "fhia 
is an unexpected pleasure. 1 am sure that bobh Sarah and myself 
are charmed to see you; but as this is one of our poor dear 
invalid’s worst days, your visit is rather unfortunately timed. If 
you had written, and given us notice of your coming — ” • 

“ Ton would have shut the door in my face,”- Mrs. Darrell said, 
resolutely. “ Pray do not put yourself tO’ the trouble of invent- 
ing any polite fictions on my^cpunt, Lavinia. We understand 
each other perfectly. .1 came here byj the back way, because I 
knew I should be refused admittance at the front door. You 
keep ^atch well, Lavinia, and i beg to eomplitnent you upon your 
i)atience.” ♦ * # 

The widow had approached her uncle’s chair, leaving the resVof 
the party in the background. Pale and defiant, she did battle 
with her two sisters, fighting sturdily in the cause of her idoiispd 
son, who seemed a great deal too listless and indifferent to look 
after his own interests. 

The ladi^ in possession glared at their sister’s pale face, with 
spiteful eyea ; they were a little daunted by the widow’s aSr of 
reaolutibn, " 
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Who are these people, Ellen Darrell ? ** asked tie younger of 
the tvro old maids. Do you want to kill my uncle, that you 
bring a crowd of strangers to intrufie upon him at a time when 
his nerves are at their worst P ’* 

'*1 have not brought a crowd of strangers; One of those people 
is my son, who has come to pay his respects to his uncle after his 
return from India.** 

*^Launcelot Darrell returned!” exclaimed the* two ladies, 
simultaneously. 

** Tes, returned to look after his own interests ; returned with 
very grateful feelings towards those who prompted his being sent 
away from his native country to waste bis youth in an unhealthy 
dimate.’* 

Some people get on in India,** IVIiss Lavinia de Crespigny 
said, spitefully ; “ but I never thought Launcelot Darrell would 
do any good there.*’ 

‘^How kind it was in you to advise his going, then,” Mrs. 
Darrell answered promptly. Then passing by the astonished Miss 
Lavinia, she went \ip to her uncle^ and bent over him. 

Tfie old man looked u p at his niece, but with no glance of re- 
cognition in 'his blue eyes, which had grown pde with age. 

' « Uncle Maurice,” said Mrs. Darrell, ” don’t you know me ? ” 
The invalid nodded his head. 

"'‘Yes, yes, yes ! ” he said \ but there was a vacant smile upon 
his face, and it seemed as if the words were uttered meohanically. 
And are you glad to see me, dear unele ? ” 

Tes, yes, yes,” the old man answered in exactly the same tone. 
Mrs. Darrell looked up hopelessly. 

" Is he always like this ? ” she asked. 

answered Miss Sarah, briskly, “he is only so when he is 
intruded tipon and annoyed. We to|^ you it was one of your 
uncle’s bad days, Ellen; and yet you are heartless enough to 
insist on perseeuring him.” 

Mrs. Darrell turned upon her sister with suppressed rage. 

“ When willtfae day come in which Ijsball to welcome to this 
place, Sarah de Crespigny f ” she said. “ 1 ehooso my own time, 
and seize any chance I can of speaking. to.my unele*!’ 

She looked baek< at the group^ she v^hsd left' behind > bery .mid < 
ikoned to her son. 
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Launcelot Darrell came straight to hia uncle*a chair. 

**Tou remember Launcelot, Uncle Maurice,** Mrs. Darrell said 
entreatingly ; “ Tm sure you remember Launcelot.** . 

The two maiden sisters watched their uncle*s face with eager 
and jealous glances. It seemed as if the thick clouds were clear* 
ing away from the old man*8 memory, for a faint light kindled in 
his faded eyes. 

“Launcelot!** he said; "yes, I remember Launcelot. In 
India, poor lad, in India.** 

“He went to India, dear uncle, and he has been away some 
years. You remember how unfortunate he was: the indigo 
planter to whom he was to have gone failed before He got to Cal* 
cutta, so that my poor boy could not even deliver the one letter of 
introduction which he took with him to a strange country. He 
^as thrown upon his own resources, therefore, and had to get a 
living as he could. The climate never agreed with him, Uncle 
Maurice, and he was altogether very unhappy. He stayed in 
India as long as he could endure a life that was utterly unsuited 
to him ; and then flung everything up for the sake of returning to 
England. You must not be angry with my jToor boy, dear Uncle 
Maurice.** 

The old man seemed to have brightened up a good deal by this 
time. He nodded perpetually as his niece talked to himi but 
' there was a look of intelligence in his face now. ^ 

“ I am not angry witii him,** he said ; he was free to go ; or 
free to return. I did the best I could for him ; but. of course he 
^ was free to choose his own career, and is so still, I don’t expect 
^hira to defer to me.*^ 

Mrs. Darrell turned pale. iThis speech appeared to exprera a 
renunciation of all interest in her son. She would almost rather 
that her uncle had been angry and indignant at the young m^’s 
return. 

“Bub Launoebt wishes iG please you in all he. does, dear 
uncle,** pleaded the widow; “HO'will be very, very sorry if he 
has offended' you.’* 

“He is very go^,” the old mau answered; “he has not 
offended me. Hb* is quite free, quite free to act ibrrUmsetfi 1 
did the best^I the best; bnt^he is*perieeUp 

free.** " . ‘ 
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The two maiden sisters exchanged a look of ladumph. In this 
hand-to-hand contest for the rich man’s favour, it did not seem 
as if either Ellen Darrell on her son were gaining any great ad- 
vantage. 

. Launcelot bent over his great-uncle’s chair. 

“I am very happy to find you alive and well, sir, on my 
return,” he said, respectfully. 

The old man lifted his eyes, and looked earnestly at the hand- 
some face bent over him. 

“Touare very good, nephew,” he said; sometimes think 
that, because I have a little money to leave behind me, everybody 
wishes for my death. It’s hard to fancy that every breath one 
draws is grudged by those who live with us. That’s very hard ! ” 

“ Uncle ! ” cried the maiden nieces, simultaneously, with a 
little shriek of lady-like horror. When have you ever fancied 
that?” 

The old man shook his head, with a feeble smile upon his 
tremulous lips. 

“ You are verj^good to me, my dears,” he said, “ very good ; 
but sick men have strange fancies. I. sometimes think I’ve lived 
too long for myself and others. But never mind that; never 
mind that. Who are those people there?” he asked^ in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

Friends of mine, uncle,” Mrs. Darrell answered ; “ and one of 
them is a friend of yours. You know Mr. Monckton ? ” 

“Moncktonl O, yes — yes! Monckton, the lawyer,” mut- 
tered the old man ; “ and who ife that girl yonder P ” ho cried 
suddenly, with <}aite an altered voice and manner, almost as if the 
''shock of some ^eat surprise had galvanijsed him into new life. 
« Who is. that girl yonder, with fair hair and her face turned this 
way P Tell me who she is, Ellen Darrell P ” 

He pointed to Eleanor Vane as he spoke. She was standing a 
little way a|)art from Gilbert Monckton aird Daura ; she had taken 
off her bro^ straw hat and, slung it across her arm, and the warm 
summer breeze had swept the bright aiibum hair from her fore- 
head. Forgetful of every necessity for caution, in the intensity 
of her desire to see her dead fatb^’s dearest friend, she had ad[- 
«ani^ a iew paces from her companions^ and stood watching the 
group about the old man s chair. 
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« Who is she, Elleu Darrell ? repeated Mr. de Crespigny. 

Mrs. Darrell looked almost frightened by her uncle’s eager- 
ness. 

That young lady is only the musical instructress of another 
yotag lady 1 have in my care^ TJncle Maurice,” she answered. 

What is there in her that attracts your attention ? ” 

The old man’s eyes filled with tears that rolled slowly down his 
withered cheeks. 

** When George Yane and I were students together at Maud- 
lin,” answered Mayyrice de Crespigny^ “ my friend waa.-the living 
image of that girl.” • 

Mrs. Darrell turn^sharply round ; and looked at Eleanor as 
if she would have almost annihilated the girl for daring to re- 
semble George Vane. 

^‘1 think your eyes must deceive you, my dear uncle,” said the 
widow; “I knew Mr. Vane well enough, and I never saw any 
likeness to him in this Miss Vincent.” 

Maurice de Crespigny shook his head. 

‘•My eyes do not deceive me,” he said, ‘ilt’s my memoxy 
that’s weak, sometimes; my eyesight is good enough. When 
you knew George Vane his hair was grey, and his handsome 
looks faded ; when 1 first knew him he was as young as that girl 
yonder, and he ms like her. Poor George ! poor George ! ” 

The three sisters looked at each other. Whatever enmity 
might exist between Mrs. Darrell and the two maiden ladies, the 
three were perfectly agreed upon one point — ^namely, that the 
recollection of George Vane and his family must, at any price, be 
kept out of Maurice de Crespigny’e mind. 

The old man had not spoken of his friend for jeaxB, and the 
maiden sisters had triumphed in the thought* that all memories 
of their uncle’s youth had beoome^obCcured and obliterated by the 
gcithering shadows of age. But now, at the sight of a faizyhaii^d 
girl of eighteen, the old memories /came back in all their foi:<^«. 

sudden outburst of ITeeling came upon the sisters like a tht^*^ 
derbolt, fuid -they lost that common instinct of .ael&{^erv<^do!b,i' 
that ordinary presence of mind, which would have prompted tbi^ 
to hustle the old man ofi^, and carry him at once out gf we way of 
this tiresome, intrusive, fair-haired young womaUi whef Imd; tiie. 
impertinence to resemblS George Vane. . . .. " 
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The sisters had never heard of the birth of Mr. Tane’s youngest 
daughter. Many years had elapsed since the intercourse between ^ 
Mrs, Darrell and Hortensia Bannister had extended to more than 
an occasional epistolary communication, and the stockbroker’s 
widow had not thought it necessary to make any formal an- 
nouncement of her half-sister’s birth. 

“Tell that girl to come here,” cried Maurice de Crespigny, 
pointing with a trembling hand to Eleanor. “ Let her come 
here ; I want to look ajb her.” 

Mrs. Darrell thought it would be scarcely .wise to oppose her ' 
uncle. 

“ Miss Vincent ! ” she called, sharply, to the girl ; “ come here, 
if you please, my uncle wishes to speak to you.” 

Eleanor Vane* was startled by the widow’s summons, but she 
came eagerly to the old man’s chair. She was very anxious to 
see the friend of her dead father. She went close up to tho 
Bath-chair, and stood beside the old man. 

Maurice de Crespigny laid his hand upon hers. ^ 

“ Yes,” he said ; “yes, yes. It’s almost the same face — almost 
the same. God bhfSs you, my dear! It makes me fifty years 
younger to look at you. You are like a friend who was once 
very dear to me — very dear to me. God bless you ! ” 

The girl’s face grew pale with the intensity of her feeling. 
Oh ! that her father had been alive y that she might have pleaded 
for him with this old .man, and have reunited the broken links of 
the past. But of what avail now were Maurice de Crespigny’s 
compassionate words P They could not^call the dead. They 
could not blot out the misery of that ^Smble night upon which 
thjS loss of a pitiful si^ of money had driven George Vane to the 
commission of the &tal act which bad ended his life. No ! His 
old friend could do nothing for him; his loving daughter could 
do nothing for Jiim— 'except to avenge hi» death. 

Carried away by her feelings; forgetful of her assumed charac- 
ter ; forgetfiil.of everything except that Jhe band now clasped in 
hers ,waa the same that had been linked in that of her fother^ 
years and years ago, in the warm grasp of friendship ; Eleaim. 
Tone knelt down beside the old man’s chaif| and pressed 
libm fingfirs.to her lips. * . 
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LIKE THE MEHOEY OF A EBEAK. 

Mrs. DabbbIiL dxove away from Tolldale Priory late in the 
afternoon, and in a very despo nden t state of mind. She had done 
no good by her visit to Woodmnds, and it see^med painfully pro- 
bable that she had done a great deal of harm ; for the unfortunate 
accident of a resemblance between Laura Mason’s companion and 
the late G-eorge Vane had stirred up the memories of the past in 
that turbid stream, the old man’s mind. The widow scarcely 
opened her lips during the homeward drive. She would fain have 
‘ punished Eleanor for that unlucky chance by which she happened 
to resemble the dead man, and she did not faiLto remark unplea- 
santly upon Miss Yane’s conduct at Woodlands. 

‘‘ One would really think you wished to trade upon your like- 
ness to Mr. Vane, and to insinuate yourself into my uncle’s good 
graces. Miss Vincent;” the widow said, rather sharply, 

Eleanor blushed crimson, but did not attempt to reply to her 
employer’s bitter speech. The falsehood of au assumed name 
was perpetually placing her in positions against which her truth- 
ful nature revolted. ' • 

If Mrs. Dai^ll had been free to dismiss Eleanor Vane, she 
would doubtless have done so, for the girVs presence had now 
become a source of alarm to .her. . There were two reasons for 
this sentiment of alarm. , 'Eirst,^the likeness which Maurice de 
Crespigny had discovered between Eleanor and his dead friend, 
and which might prompt him at any monent to some capricious 
fancy for the girl; and, secondly, the fact that Eleanor’s beauty 
and fascination might not be without their effect upon Launcelot 
Sarrell. , 

V' The widow knew by cruel experience that her son was not a 
man to surrender his lightest caprice at the eniveaty of another. 
At seven-and-twenty years bf age he was as much a spoiled child 

a 2 
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118 Ke had been at seven. Ellen Darrell looked back at the bitter 
trials of the past,' and remembered how hard it had been to keep 
her son true even to his own interests. Selfish and self-willed, he 
had taken his own way ; always , relying upon his handsome face, 
his shallow versatility, his showy accomplishments, to carry him 
through every difficulty, and get him out of^very dilemma.; 
always eager for the enjoyment of the present hour, and reckless 
as to any penalties to be paid in the future. 

Mrs. Darrell had concentrated every feeling of her heart into 
one passion : her love' for this young man. {'rigid and reserved 
to all the rest of the world, with him she was impulsive, vehe- 
ment, spontaneous ; ready to pour 'out her heart’s blood at his 
feet, if he had needed such an evidence of her devotion. Por him 
she was jealous and exacting ; harsh to others ; 4 esperat 6 and 
unforgiving to those whom she thought his enemies. 

Por Launcelot she was anxious and ambitious. The hope that 
her uncle Maurice would leave his fortune to the young man, 
whose boyish good looks and precocious talents had made some 
impression upon him, many, years before, never entirely deserted 
her. But, even if that hope should fail, her sisters were elderly 
women like herself. If they succeeded in cajoling Maurice de 
Ch^pighy out of his fortune, they must surely eventually leave 
it to their only nephew, Launcelot. This was how the widow 
reasoned. But there was another chance which she fancied she 
gaaw for her son’s advancement. Laura Mason, the heiress, 
evidently admired the young man’s handsome face and dashing 
manners. What mdre likely then that Launcelot might suc- 
eepd in winuing the hand and fortune of that cafbricious youns: 
lady? , ® 

IJndlsr these circumstances Mr 8 ..Darrell would ^ve beeu very 
glad to have removed Eleanor Y^ne out of her son’s way; but 
this i^asliot easily to be done, w hen the widow sounded Laura 
Mason upon the subject, and vaguely hinted at the necessily of 
parting with Eleanor, the heiress burst intb a flood of tears, and 
de(^laved, passionately that she would not live without her darlmg 
Kelly. And when Mrs. Darrell went even further than this, and 
^^ehed upon the subject in a conversation with Mr.^Monchton, 
;the, lawyer replied very decidedly that he considered Miss Yin- 
companionship great benefit to his ward, and that ha 
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could not hear of any arrangement by which the two girls would 
be separated. 

Mrs. Darrell^ therefore, could do nothing but submit; in the 
hope that for once her son might consent to be governed by his 
interests, rather than by those erratic impulses which had led him 
in the reckless and riotous days of his early youth. 

She pleaded with him; entreating him to be prudent and, 
thoughtful for the future. 

“You have suffered so much from poverty, Launcelot,** she 
urged, “that surelj you will lose no opportunity of improving 
your position. Look back, my boy ; remember that bitter tiipe in 
which you were lost to me, led away by low and vicious com-' 
panioDS, and only appealing to me when you found yourself in 
debt and difficulty. Think of your Indian life, and the years you 
have wasted, — ^you who are so clever and accomplished, and who 
ought to have been so fortunate. Ob, Launcelot, if you knew 
what a bitter thing it is to a mother to see her idolised child waste 
every opportunity of winning the advancement which should be 
his by right,— yes, by right, Launcelot, by ^he right of your 
talents. I never reproached you, my boy, •for coming homo W 
me penniless. Were you to return to*me twenty times, as you 
came back that night, you would always find the same welcome, 
the same affection. My love for you will never change, my 
darling, till I go to my grave. But I suffer very bitterly whei^I 
think of your wasted youth. You must be rich, Launcelot ; you 
cannot afford to be poor. There are some men to whom poverty 
seems a spur that drives them ^ou to greatness ; but it has clogged 
your footsteps, and held you back f^m the fiime you might have 
won,** ' ' 

“Egad, so it has, mother,” Jhe young man, answered, bitterly ; 

“ a shabby coat paralyses a man’s arm, to my mind, and it*s not 
Very easy for a fellow to hold his head very^bigh wh^ the 
all worn off his hat. But I, don’t mean to sit down to a life of ' 
idleness, I can tell you, mother, . 1 shall turn, painter. You; 
know I’ve got on with my pidnting pretty well during Iho lw^ 
.years.” ■ .... 

” I’m glad of that, my dear boy. You had pjmjty gf to 
devote to your painting, then,? ” ^ ^ 

“Plenty of time; oh, yes^ I was pretty off for mattev<f^* 
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“ Tlien you were not so hard worked in India ? 

•‘Not always. That depended upon circumstances/* the young 
man answered, indifferently. “ Yes, mother, 1 shall turn painter, 
and try and make a fortune out of my brush.** 

Mrs. Darrell sighed. She wished to see her son made rich by 
a quicker road than the slow and toilsome pathway by which an 
artist reaches fortune. 

“If you could make a wealthy marriage, Launcelot,’* she said, 
“you might afford to devote yourself to art, without having to 
endure the torturing anxieties which must 1^ suffered by a man 
who has only his profession to depend upon. I wouldn’t for the 
world wish you to sell yourself for money, for I know the 
wretchedness of a really mercenary marriage ; but if — ’* 

The young man flung back the dark hair from his forehead, and 
smiled at his mother as he interrupted her. 

“ If I should fall in love with this Miss Laura Mason, who, ac- 
cording to your account, is to have a power of money one of these 
days, 1 should prove myself a wise man. That’s what yon mean, 
isn’t it, madre ? Well, 1*11 do my best. The young lady is 
pretty, but her chUdislmess is positively impayable, Wbat’s the 
amount of the fortune that is to counterbalance so much empty- 
headed frivolity ? Eh, mother ? ** 

“ I can't quite answer that question, Launcelot. I only know 
tliAt Mr. Monckton told me Laura will be very rich.” 

“And Gilbert Monckton, although a lawyer, is one of those 
imcompromising personages who never tell a lie. Well, mother, 
we’ll see about it ; 1 can’t say anyt];iiDg more than that.” 

The young man bad been standing before his easel with his 
palette and, brushes in his hand during this conversation, now and 
then adding a touch, here and theip to a picture that he had bee.n 
working at since his return. He had taken up his abode in his 
old aparttnents. Hifi mother spent a good deal of her time with' 
him; sitting at needlework by the open window, whQe he painted; 
listening while, in his idler momenta, be sat at the piano, com- 
posing a few bars of a waltz, or trying to recall the words g£ some 
song that be had written long ago; always following him with 
watchful and admiring eyes, shadowed only by the mother’s 
j^Eiety fan* her son’s future. 

# Darrell did not seem to be altogether a bad young 
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man. He accepted bis mother^s love with something of that 
indolent selfishness common to those spoiled children of fortune 
upon whom an extra shore of maternal devotion has been lavished^ 
He absorbed the widow’s afiection; and gave her in return an 
easy-going, graceful attention, which satisfied the unselfish 
woman, and demanded neither trouble nor sacrifice &om the 
young man himself. 

“Now, if the wealthy heiress were the poor companion, » 
mother,” Mr. Darrell' said, presently, working away with his 
brush as he s^oke^ “ your scheme would be charming. Eleanor 
Vincent is a glorious girl ; a little bit of a spitfire, I should think, 
quiet and gentle as She is with us ; but a splendid girl ; just the 
sort of wife for an indolent man ; a wife who would rouse him out 
of his lethargy and drive him on to distinction.” 

Yes, Launcelot Darrell, who bad never in his life resisted any 
tqpptation, or accepted any guidance except that of his own 
wishes, was led by them now; and, instead of devoting himself to 
the young heiress, chose to fall desperately in love with her fair- 
haired companion. He fell in love with l^aUor Vane ; despe- 
rately, after his own fashion. I doubt ifi^ere was any great 
intensity in the young mans desperation; for I do not believe 
that he was capable of any real depth of feeling. There was a 
kind of hollow, tmselly fervour in his nature which took the place 
of true passion. It may be that with him all emotions — love ^d 
remorse, penitence, pity, regret, hate, anger, and revenge-^were 
true and real so long as th^ lasted. But all these sentiments 
were so short-lived, by reas04 of the fickleness of bis mind, that it 
was almost difficult to believe even in their temporary truth. 

But Eleanor Vane, being very young and inexperienced, had no 
power of analysing the chai^^cter of her lover. She only knew 
that be was handsome, accomplished, and clever; that believed 
her, and that it was veiy agreeimle to be loi^d by lim. 

I do not believe that she returned the young man’s affection. 
She was like a child upon the threshold of a new world ; bewil- 
dered and dazzled by the glorious aspect of the unknown region 
before her; beguiled and delighted by its beauty and novelty. 
All the d^ker aspects of the great passion were unknown to her, 
and undreamed of by her. She only knew that "on the cheerless 
horizon that had so long bounded her life, a new st^ had aaisen 
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— a bright and wonderful planet, which for a while displaced the 
lurid light that had so long shone steadfastly across the dark* 

, ness, 

Eleanor Yane yielded herself up to the brief holiday-time 
which generally comes once in almost every woman’s life, however 
desolate and joyless the rest of that life may be. The holiday 
comes, — a fleeting summer of gladness and rejoicing.' The earth 
ligh^ up under a new sun and moon ; the flowers bloom into new 
colours and scatter new perfumes on the sublimated atmosphere ; 
the ^ters of the commonest rivers change uielted sapphires, 

' and blaze with the splendour of a million jewels in the sunshine. 
The dull universe changes to fairyland; but, alas! the holiday- 
time is very short : the children grow tired of paradise, or are 
summoned back to school; the sun and moon collapse into com- 
monplace luminaries ; the flowers fade into every-day blossoms S 
the river flows a grey stream under a November sky ; and t|^e 
dream is over. 

Launcelot Darrell had been little more than a fortnight in his 
mother’s house wh^n he declared his love for Miss Mason’s com- 
panion. The young ^ople had been a great deal together in tliat 
fortnight ; wandering in the grassy lanes about Hazlewood, and 
in the shadowy woods round Toildale Priory, or on breezy hills 
high up above the lawyer's sheltered mansion. In hope of an 
alliance between Launcelot and Gilbert Monckton’a ward, Mrs. 
Darrell was obliged to submit to the necessity which threw her 
don very much into the society of the companion as well as of the 
heiress. ^ 

He will surely never be so foolish as to thwart my plan for 
his future,'* thought the anxious mother. ** Surely, surely, he will 
consent to be guided by his own interests. Gilbert Monckton 
must-know that it is only likely axi attachment may arise between 
Launcelot and Laura. He would not leave the girl with me 
unless he were ^resigned to such an event, and ready to give his 
consent to their-mairiage. My sdn is poor, certainly { but the 
Jawyer knows. ihat he has sbxns hope of inheriting r great 
fortune.” 

'^ile the mother |)onder6d thds over her sou’s chances of 

tm^cement, the young man took. life very easily; spending hia 
at . his easel, but by ad meaim over^ertin^ biimlfl 
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and dawdling awaj his afternoons in rustic rambles with the two 
girls. , 

Laura Mason was very happy in the society of this new and 
brilliant companion. She was bewitched and fascinated by Mr. 
Darreirs careless talk ; which sounded very witty, very profound, 
sarcastic, and eloquent in the ears of an ignorant girl. She 
admired him and fell in love with him, and wearied poor Eleanor 
with her very unreserved ihapsodies about the object of her 
affection. 

1 know it’s verjabold and wicked and horrid to fall in love 
with anybody before they fall in love with one, you know, Elea- 
nor,” the young lady said, in not very elegant English ; “ but he 
is so handsome and so clever. I don’t think anyone in the world 
could help loving him. 

‘ I have no hope in loving thee, 

I only ask to love ; 

I ftcr-rood upon my silent heart, 

. As on its nest a dove ;* ’* 

added Miss Mason, quoting that favourite pd^ of all desponding 
lovers, poor L, E. L. 

I think Mr. Monckton’s ward rather enjoyed the hopelessness 
of her attachment. The brooding upon her silent heart was 
scarcdy an accurate exposition of her conduct, as she talked reams 
of sentiment to Eleanor upon the subject of her unrequited affec- 
tion. Miss Yano was patient^ and tender with her, listening to 
her foolish talk, and dreading i;ho coming of that hour in which 
the childish young beauty must be rudely awakened from her rose- 
coloured dream. 

I don’t want to many him, you know, Eleanor,” the young 
lady said ; ** I only want to be i^owed to love him* You remto- . 
her the German story in'^which the knight Watches the window oif 
his lost love’s convent ceD. I could live for ever and ever near 
him ; and. be content to see him sometimes ; or to hear his voicei 
even if I did not see him. Z should like to wear boy’s clOthes,^ 
and be his page, like Viola, and tell him my own story, you know, 
some day.” > v. . . 

Eleanor remembered her pwmise to Gilbert Moucftton, wi 
tried sometimes to cheeV the tcareat efseht^ 
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“ I know your love is very poetical, acnd I dare say it*a very true, 
my pet,” she said ; but do you think Mr. Dari^ell is quite worth 
all this waste of affection P I sometimes think, Laura dear, that 
we commit a sin when we waste our best feelings. Suppose by- 
and-by yoii should meet some one quite as worthy nf your love as 
Launcelot Darrell ; some one who would love you very devotedly ; 
don’t you think you would look back and regret having lavished 
your best and. freshest feelings upon a person who—” 

‘*Who doesn’t care a straw for me,” cried the heiress, half 
crying. ** That's what you mean, Eleanor Vii^ent. You mean to 
insinuate that Launcelot doesn't* care for me. Ton are a cruel, 
heartless girl, and you don’t love me a bit.” 

And the young lady bemoaned her disappointment, and wept 
over the hardships of her lot ; very much as she might have cried 
for any new plaything a few years before. 

It was upon a burning August morning that Launcelot Darrell 
declared himself to Eleanor Vane. The two girls had been 
sitting to him for a picture, — Eleanor as Bosalind, and Laura as 
Celia, — a pretty ^feminine group. Bosalind in her womanly 
robes, and not herVorester’s dress of grey and green; for the 
painter had chosen the scene in which . Celia promises to share 
her cousin’s exile. 

This picture was to be exhibited in the Academy, and was to 
•make Mr. Darrell's fortune. Laura had been called from the 
room to attend to some important business with a dressmaker 
' from Windsor, and Eleanor and Launcelot were alone. ... 

The young man went on painting for some time, and then, 
throwing down his brush with a gesture of impatience, went over 
to the window neair which Eleanor sat, on a raised platform 
covered with a shabby drapery of rad baise. . 

Do you think the picture wiU be a success, Mass Vincent ? ” 
he a^ked. 

^^~Oh yes, 1 thixik so, and hope so ; but I am no judge, you 
know.” ^ ^ 

Your judgment must be as good as the public judgment, 1 
should thisik,” Launcelot Darrell answered, rather impatiently. 
' critics will try to write me down, I dare say, but I don’t 
: look to the critics to buy mj picture. They’ll call me crude and 
' meretricious, and hard and cold, and ihin and grey. I’ve no doubt ; 
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bnt tbe beat picture, to mj mind, is^the picture that sells best, 
eh, Miss Vincent ? ** 

Eleanor lifted her arched eyebrows with a look of surprise ; 
this very low riew of the question rather jarred upon her sense 
of the dignity rf)f art. 

“ I suppose you think my sentiments very mercenary and con- 
temptible, Miss Vincent,’’ said' the painter, interpreting the ex- 
pression of her face ; “ but I have lived out the romance of my 
life ; or one part of that romance, at any rate ; and have no, very 
ardent aspiration after greatness in the abstract. 1 wan^to earn 
money. The need of money drives men into almost every folly ; 
further, sometimes: into follies that touch upon the verge of 
crime.” 

The young man’s face darkened suddenly as he spoke. He was 
silent for a few moments, nol: looking at his companion, but away 
out of the open window into vacancy, as it seemed. 

The memory of Gilbert Monckton’s words flashed back upon 
Eleanor’s mind. There is a secret in Launcelot Darrell’s life,” the 
lawyer had said ; ‘‘ a secret connected with his .Indian experience.” 
Was he thinking of that secret now, Eleano/wondered. But the 
painter’s face brightened almost as suddenly as it had been over- 
shadowed. He flung back his head vrith an impetuous gesture. 
It seemed almost as if he had cast some imaginary burden from off 
his shoulders by that sudden movement. « 

“ I want to earn money, Miss Vincent,” he said, “ Art in the 
abstract is very grand, no doubt. 1 quite belTeve in the man who 
stabbed his model in order to. get the death-agony for his picture 
of the Crucifixion; but I must make art subservient to my own 
necessities. 1 must earn money for myself and my wife, Eleanor. 
I might marry a ricli woman, perhaps, but I want to marry a poor 
Vne. "" Do you think the giii I love will listen to me, Eleanor ? Db 
you think she will accept the Soubtful future I can offer 
Do you think she will be brave enough to share the fortunes of a 
struggling man ? ” 

Nothing could be more heroic than the tone in which launcelot 
Darrell spoke, He had the air of a man who means to strive, 
with the sturdy devotion of a martyr, to win the end of his am- 
bition, ratheh than that of a sanguine but vacillating J^oung gen- 
tleman Who would be ready to fling himself down under the 
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influence of tlie first moment of despondency^ and livo upon the 
proceeds of the pawning of his watch, while his unfinished picture 
rotted upon the canvas. 

He had* something of George Vane’s nature, perhaps; that 
fatally hopeful temperament common to men wh(> are for ever 
going to do great things, and for ever failing to achieve even the 
' smallest. He was one of those men who are perpetually deluding 
other people by the force of their power of self-delusion. 

Self-deluded and mistaken now, it was scarcely strange if he 
deceived Eleanor Vane, who was carried away by the impetuous 
torrent of words in which he told her that he loved her, and that 
the future happiness of his life depended upon the fiat which must 
issue from her lips. 

Only very faltering accents cam^ from those tremulous lips. 
Miss Vane was not in love ; she was only bewildered, and perhaps 
a little bewitched, by the painter’s vehemenpe. He w'as the first 
young, elegant, handsome, and accomplished man with whom she 
had ever been thrown much in contact. It is scarcely wonderful, 
then, if this inexpei^nced girl of eighteen was a little influenced by 
the ardour of his admiration— by the eloquence of his wild talk. 

She had risen from her seat in her agitation, and stood with 
her back to the sunlit window, trembling and blushing before 
her Jover. 

" Xauncelot Harrell was not slow to draw a flattering inference 
from these signs of womanly confusion. 

ton love me, Eleanor,” he said ; " yes, you love me. You 
think, perhaps, my mother wouldo oppose our marriage. You 
don’t know mfe, dearest, if you can believe I would suffer any 
opposition to come between me and my love. I am ready to make 
any sacrifice for your sake, Eleanor, Only tell me that you love 
me, and I shall have a new purpose in life; a new motive for 
exertion.” . 

Mr. Harrell held the girl’s two hands clasped in both his own, 
as ha pleaded thus, using hackneyed phrases with a vehement 
.earnestness that gave new life to the old words. His face was 
ctoiie to Eleanor’s, with the broad light of the siinny summer sky 
ftiU upon it. Some sudden fancy — ^some vagu6 idea, dim and in* 
d&tinot as^the faint memoiy of a dream whose details we strive 
va^y to recall'^flashed into the mmd of Geotge Vane’a orphan; 
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daughter as. she looked into her lover’s .black eyes* Sherecoiled^ 
from him a little; her eyebrows contracted a slight frown; 
her blushes faded out with the effort which she made to seize upon 
and analyse that sudden fancy. But her effort was vaip : tran- 
sient as a gleam of summer lightning the thought had flashed 
across her brain, only to melt utterly away. 

While she was still trying to recall that lost idea, while Lauu- 
celot Darrell was still pleading for an answer to his suit, the door 
of the painting-room was pushed open — it had been left ajar by 
volatile Miss Masqp, most likely — and the widow entered, pale^ 
stem, and sorrowful-looking. 



CHAPTER XX. 


BECOGNITTOir. 

“I THOtTGHT Laura was with you,” Mr^ Darrell said, rather 
sharply, as she scrutinised Eleanor’s face with no very friendly 
eyes. 

“She was with us until a few minutes ago,” Launcelot an-'; 
swered, carelessly; “but she was called away to see a milliner or 
a dressmaker, or some such important personage in the feminine 
decorative art line. I don’t believe that young lady’s soul ever 
soars above laces and ribbons, and all those miscellaneous frip- 
peries which women dignify by the generic title of their 
‘things’!” 

Mrs. Darrell fromed at her son’s contemptuous allusion to the 
Jieii*es8. ♦ 

“Laura Mason is a very amiable and accompljished girl,” she 
said. 

,The young man shrugged his should^s, and took up his palette 
and bnishes. 

“ Will you settle yourself once more in the Rosalind attitude, 
Miss Vincent ? ” he said. “I suppose our volatile Celia will be 
back presently.” 

Will you gp and look for her, Launcelot P” interposed Mrs. 
Darrell ; “ I want tp speak to Miss Vincent.” 

Launcelot Darrell flung down his brjaBhcjS, and turned suddenly 
towards his mother with a look of angry deflance in his face. 

“ What have you to say to Miss Vincent that you can’t say 
before me P ” he asked. “ WhaJ; do you mean, mother, by break- 
ing in upon us like this, and^ scowling at us as if we were a couple 
of conspirators p ” * > ^ 

* Mrs. 'Darrell drew herself to her fullest height, and looked half 
'I^lA(pmly,:halF contemptuously at her son/ His nature, in every 
; fwity weaker and meaner tlum her own, prompted him to shrink 
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from anj opQU contest with her. , Dearly as she loved this selfish, 
handsome scapegrace, there were times in which her better sense 
revolted against the weakness of her affection ; ' and at such times 
Launcelot Darrell was afraid of his mother. 

** I have a great deal to say to Miss Vincent,** the widow an- 
swered, gravely. “ If you refiise to leave us together, I have no 
doubt Miss Vincent will have the good taste to come elsewhere 
with me.** 

Eleanor looked up, startled by the suppressed passion in the 
widow’s tone. ^ 

“I will come with you anywhere, Mrs. Darrell,** she said, “if 
you wish to speak to me.** 

“ Come this way, then.” 

Mrs. Darrell swept' out of the room, and Eleanor followed her, 
before the young man had any opportunity for remonstrance. 
The widow led the way to the pretty chamber in which Miss Vane 
slept, and the two women went in together, Mrs. Darrell shutting 
the door behind her. 

“ Miss Vincent,** she said, taking Eleanor’s hand in her own, 
“ I am going to appeal to you more frankly thtfii one woman often 
appeals to another. 1 might diplomatise and plot against you, 
but I am not base enough for that ; though, I dare say, 1 could 
stoop to a good deal that is despicable for the sake of my son« 
And, again, 1 have so good an opinion of you that 1 think candour 
will be the wiser policy. My son has asked you to be his wife.” 

“ Madam,” stammered Eleanor, looking aghast at the pale face, 
which had' an almost tragic aspect in its earnestness. 

“ Yes, I told you just now that I could do despicable things for 
my son’s sake. J was passing th^ door while Launcelot was talk- 
ing to you. The door was ajar, you know. I^heard a few words, 
enough to tell me the subject upon which he was speaking; and I 
stopped to hear more. 1 listenid, Miss Vincent. It was 
contemptible, was it not?” 

Eleanor was silent. She stood before the widow looking do^sni 
upon the g^und. The colour came and went^in her face $ 
was agitated and confused by what had happened ; but in aU hei; 
agitation and confusion the memo^ of that sudden fancy thnt had 
flashed across her brain while Launcelot Darrell talked to hc^ wooi 
' uppermost in her mind* 
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**Tou despise me for my conduct, Miss VincenV’ said Mrs. 
Darrell, reading the meaning of the girl’s silence ; “ but the day 
may come in which you may experience a mother’s anguish the 
brooding care, the unceasing watchfulness, the feverish, all- 
devouring anxiety which only a mother can feel. If that day 
I ever comes, you will be able to forgive me ; to think mercifully of 
me. I do not complain of my son ; I never have complained of 
him. But I suffer; I suffer. I see him holding no place in the 
world, despised by prosperous and successful men, with a wasted 
youth behind him and a blank future before. I love him ; but 1 
am not deceived in him. The day for all deception is past. He 
will never be rich or prosperous b^ any act of his own. There 
are but two chances for him : thoschance of inheriting my uncle’s 
fortune, or the chance of marrying a rich woman. I speak very 
frankly, you see, Miss Yint^nt, and I expect equal candour from 
you. Do you love my son ? ” 

** Madam— Mrs. Darrell — I — 

** You would not answer him just now ; I ask you to answer 
me. The prosperity of his future life hangs upon your reply, I 
know that he mighhmaiTj a girl who does love him ; and who can 
brifig him a fortune which will place him' in the position he ought 
to [occupy. Be generous, Miss Vincent. I ask you to tell me 
the truth. That is the least you can do. Do you love my son, 
IQauncelot Darrell P Do you love him with your whole heart ,and 
soul, as I love him P ” 

Eleanor lifted her head suddenly, and looked full in the widow’s 
face. 

** Ho, madam,” she answered, proudly, ” I do not.” 

Thank God for that ! Even if you had loved him, I would not 
have shrunk from qsking you to sacrifice yourself for his happi- 
ness. As it is, I appeal to you without hesitation. Will you 
leave this place i will you leavb me my son, with the chance, of 
planning his future after my own fashion P ” 

will, Mrs. Darrell,” Eleanor said, earnestly. ^‘Ithoughti 
perhaps, till to-day^|^ inay have fancied that I — meamthat X 
was flattered by your son’s attention, and perhaps believed I loved 
him a little,” the girl murmured shyly ; “ but I know now that I 
;^ve been mistaken. Perhaps it is the truth and intensity of your 
that shows me the shallowness and fiUsehood of my ownu X 
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remember how I loved my father,”— her eyes filled with tears as 
she spoke, — “ and, looking back at my feelings for him, I know 
that I do not love Mr. Darrell. It will be much better for me to 
go away. I shall be sorry to leav# Laura — sor^ to leave Hazle- 
wood ; for I have been very happy here— too happy perhaps. I 
will write to your son, and tell him that 1 leave this place of my 
own free w'ill.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” the widow said, warmly; “my son 
would be very hard with me if he thought that my influence had 
been the means of Jbhwarting any whim of his. 1 know him well 
enough to know that this sentiment, like every other sentiment of 
his, will not endure for evA. will be angry and offended and 
wounded by your departure; but he will not break his heart. Miss 
Vincent.” 

“ Let me go away at once, Mrs. Darrell,” said Eleanor ; “ it will 
be better for me to go at once. I can return to my friends in 
London. I have saved some money while 1 have been with you, 
and I shall not go back to them penniless.” 

“ You are a generous and noble-hearted girl t It shall be pif 
care to provide you with at least as good a hofue as you have hieS 
here. 1 am not selfish enough to forget how much I have ai^ked 
of you.” 

“And you will let me go at once. I would rather not see 
Laura, or say good-bye to her ; we have grown so fond of eaph 
other. I never had a sister — ^at least never an affectionate sister 
— ^and Laura has been like one to me. Let <ime go away quietly 
without seeing her, Mrs. Darrejl ; I can write to her firom London 
to say good-bye.” 

“ You shall do just as you like, my dear,” the widow answered, 
will drive you over to Wijidsor in time for the four-o’clock 
train, and you will get .into town before dark. I must go now 
and see what my sou is doing. If he should suspect — ” ♦ . 

“ He shad suspect nothing till I am gone,” said Eleanor. “ It 
is past one o’clock now, Mrs. Darrell, and 1 must pack all mj. 
things. Will you keep Laura out of my room, please ; for if the * 
came here, she’d gueefis — ?” 

“Yes, yes, ru go and see — make all arrangements.’* ^ 

Mrs. Darred hurried out of the room, leaving Eleanor to 
template the sudden change in her positton. The girl dfagg|i^| 
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one of lier trunks out of a recess in, the simply-fumislied bed- 
cbanjber, and, sitting down upon it in a half-despondent attitude, 
reflected on the unlooked-for break in her existence. Once more 
she Avas called upon to disuni|^ herself from the past, and begin 
life anew. 

“ Am I never to know any rest ? ** she thought. “ I had grown 
so accustomed to this place. 1 shall be glad to see the Signora 
and liiehard * once more ^ but Laura, Mr. Mouckton, — I wonder 
whether they will be sorry to lose me.’^ 

c 

By three o’clock in the afternoon, all Eleanor’s preparations 
were completed — ^her trunks packed} and handed over to the 
factotum of the Hazlewood establishment, wlio was to see them 
safely despatched by luggage-train after the. young lady’s depar- 
ture. At three o’clock pjrecisely Miss Vincent took her seat 
beside Mrs. Darrell in the low basket-carriage. 

Circumstances had conspired to favour the girl’s unnoticed 
departure from Hazlewood. Laura Mason had been prostrated 
by the intense strain upon her faculties caused by an hour’s in- 
terview with her dressmaker, and had flung herself upon the 
sofa in the drawing-room, after sopping up half a pint of eau-de- 
cologne on her flimsy handkerchief. Worn out by her exertions, 
and lulled by the summer heat, the young lady had fallen into a 
heAvy slumber of two or three hours’ duration. 

*Launcelot Darrell had left the house almost immediately after 
the scene in the painting-room, striding out of tho hall without 
leaving any intimation as to the direction in which he was going 
or the probable hour of his return. 

Thus it was that the little pony-carriage drove quietly away 
from the gates of ^Hazlewood ; and Eleanor left the house in 
wliicli she had lived for upwards of a year, without any one caring 
to question her as tg the cause 6f her departure. 

Very few wo^<^s were said by either Mrs. Darrell or her com- 
panion during the drive to Windsor. Eleanor was absorbed in 
gloomy thought. She did not feel any intense grief at leaving 
Hazlewood ; but some sense of desolation, some despondency, at 
the thjsught that she was a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
,with no real claim upon any one, no actual right to rest anywhere, 
drove into Windsor while she was thinking thus. They 
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bad come tbrougb tlie park, and they entered the town by the 
gateway at the bottom of the bill. They had driven up the hill, 
and were in the principal street below the castle wall, when Mrs. 
Darrell uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Launcclot !.*• she said; “and we must pass him to get to the 
station. There’s no help for it.” 

Eleanor looked up. Yes, before the door of one of the principal 
hotels stood Mr. Launcelot Darrell, with two other young men. 
One of these men was talking to him, but he was paying very 
little attention. He stood upon the edge of the kerbstone, with 
his back half tume^ to his companion, kicking the pebbles on the 
road with the toe of his boot, and staring moodily before him. 

In that one moment, — in the moment in which the pony- 
carriage, going at full speed, passed the young man, — the thought 
wdiich had flashefd, so vague and indistinct, so transient and in- 
tangible, through the mind of Eleanor Vane that morning, took a 
new shape, and arose palpable and vivid in her brain. 

This man, Launcelot Darrell, was the sulky stranger w^ho had 
stood on the Parisian boulevard, kicking the straws upon the 
kerbstone, and waiting to entrap her father to his ruin. 



CHAPTER XXL 


ON THE TBi.GK. 

The little pony-carriage drove on to the station ; and Eleanor, 
like some traveller in a dream, saw the castle walls and turrets, 
the busy street and hurrying people, spin past her eyes and melt 
,2iito confusion. She did not know how she entered the railway- 
station,- or how she came to be walking quietly up and down the 
platform with Mrs. Darrell. There was a choking sensation in 
her dry throat, a blinding mist before her eyes, and a confusion 
that was almost terrible to bear in her brain. She wanted to get 
away — anywhere, so long as it was away from all the world. In 
the meantime she walked up and down the platform, with Laun- 
celot Darrell’s mother by her side, 

I am mad,” she thought, ” I am mad ! It cannot be so ! ” 

Again and again in the course of Eleanor Vane’s brief associ- 
ation with the widow’s son, something — some fancy, some shadowy 
recollection, vagiro and impalpable as tbe faintest clouds in the 
summer sky above Hazlewood — bad flitted across her mind, only 
to be blotted away before she could even try to define or under- 
etand it. But now these passing ^fancies all culminated in one 
conviction : Launcelot Darrell was tbe man whom she had seen 
lounging on the kerbstone of the boulevard on the night of her 
last parting with hep father. 

In vain she reasoned with herself that she had no justifiable 
grounds for this conviction — tbe conviction remained, neverthe- 
less. The only foundation for her belief that Launcelot 
Darrdl, from amongst all other men, was the one man whom sbo 
sought to pursue, was a pesemblance iu bis attitude, as be stood 
loimging in the Windsor street, to the attitude of the young man 
on tl# boulevard. Surely this was the slightest, the weakest 
t:fi>undation on which belief ever rested! Eleanor Vane could 
this i but she could not lessmt the force of that 
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belief. At the very moment when the memory of her father, and 
her father’s death, had been furthest from her thoughts, this 
sudden conviction, rapid and forcible as inspiration, had flashed 
upon her. 

The matter was beyond reason, beyond argument. 

The young man loitering listlessly upon the kerbstone of the 
Windsor street was the man who had loitered on the boulevard, 
waiting, sulkily enough, while his companion tempted George 
Vano to his destruction. 

It seemed as if the girl’s memory, suddenly endowed with a 
new and subtle power, took her back to that August night in the 
year ’53, and placed her once more face to face with her father’s 
enemy. Once more the dark restless eyes, the pale cowering 
face and moustachioed lip, overshadowed by the slouched hat, 
flashed upon her for a moment, before the Bulk;f stranger turned 
away to keep moody silence throughout his companion’s babble. 
And with that memory of the past was interlinked the face and 
figure of Lauucelot Darrell — so closely that, do what she would, 
Eleanor Yane could ztot dissociate the two images. 

And she had suffered this man, of all ether men, to tell her 
that he loved her; she had taken a romantic pleasure in his 
devotion. Day after day, and hour after hour, she had been his 
companion, sharing his enjoyments, sympathising with his pur- 
suits, admiring and believing him. This day-^his very day — he 
had held her hand, he had looked in her face ; and the words slie 
had spoken to Bichard Thornton had proved only a vain boast 
after all. No instinct in her own breast had revealed to her the 
presence of her father’s murderer. 

Mrs. Darrell looked furtively every now and then at the girl’s 
face. The iron rigidity of that white face almost startled the 
widow. Was it the expression of terrible grief restrained by a 
superhuman effort of will P • ^ , 

“Does this girl love my son, I wonder? ” the widow thought; 
and then the answer, prompted by a mother’s pride, came quickly 
after the questiem : “ Tes, how could she do otherwise than love 
him ? How could any woman on earth indifferent to loy 
boy?” a . 

Something almost akin to pity stirred faintly in* the heart 
which was so cold to every creature upon earth except this spoiled 
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and prodigal son ; and Mrs. Darrell did her best to comfort the 
banished girl. 

‘‘ I am afraid you aro ill, my dear Mias Vincent,” the widow 
said. “ The excitement of this sudden departure has been too 
much for you. Pray, my dear, do not think that I submit to this 
necessity without very great regret. You have given mo perfect 
satisfaction in everything you have done ever since you entered 
my house. No praises I can bestow upon you in recommending 
you to a new home will go beyond th& truth, Porgivo me ! 
Porgive me, my poor child ; I know I must seem very cruel ; but 
, I love my son so dearly — I love him so dearly ! ” 

There was real feeling in the tone in which these words were 
spoken; but the widow's voice sounded fiir away to Eleanor Vane, 
and the words had no meaning. The girl turned her stony face 
towards the speSker, and made a feeble effort to understand what 
was said to her ; but all power of comprehension seemed lost in 
the confusion of her brain. 

“ I want to get back to London,” she said. “ I want to get 
away from this place. Will it be long before the train starts, 
Mrs. Darrell ? ” • 

“ Not five minutes. I have put up your money in this envelope? 
my dear — a .quarter’s salary ; the quarter began in June, you know, 
and I have paid you up to September. I have paid for your 
ticket also, in or&r that your money might not be broken into 
by that expense. Tour luggage will be sent to you to-morrow. 
You will get a cab at the station, my dear. Tour friends will be 
very much surprised to see you, no doubt.” 

“ My friends ! ” repeated Eleanor, in an absent tone. 

Yes, the good music-mistress andTier son. I have your 
address, Miss Vincent, and you may rely on hearing from me in a 
few days. I shall take care that you suffer no inconvenience from 
this sudden change in all our plans. Good-bye ; and God bless you, 
my dear!” 

Eleanor had taken her seat in the carriage by this time, and 
the Uaii) was about to move. IVIrs. Darrell held out her hand ; 
but the girl drew awfty from her with a sudden movement of 
terror. “ Oh, please do not shake hands with me 1 ” she cried, 
am verj^ very unhappy ! ” 

^ The train moved away before the widow ^ould reply to this 
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Btratige speech ; and the last thing that Eleanor saw was the pale 
face of liauncelot Darrell's mother turned towards her with a look 
of surprise. 

“ Poor child ! ” thought Mrs. Darrell, as she walked slowly back 
to the station-door, before which her pony-carriage waited. She 
feels this very much, but she has acted nobly.” 

The widow sighed as she remembered that the worst part of the 
struggle was yet to come. She would have her son's indignation 
to encounter and to endure — not the stormy passion of a strong 
man unfairly separated from the woman he loves, but the 
fretful irritation of a spoiled child who has been robbed of a 
favourite toy. 

It was nearly dark when Eleanor Vane reached the Pilasters. 
She paid and dismissed the cab in Dudley Street, and made her 
way on foot under the familiar archway and into the Colonnade ^ 
where the same children seemed to be playing the same games 
in the dusky light, the same horses peering from the stable-doqrs, 
the same cabmen drinking at the old-fashioned public-house at 
tho corner. * • | 

The Signora was giving a singing-lesson to a stolid young 
person, with a fat face and freckles, w^ho wae being prepared for 
tho lyric drama, and wished to appear at one of the opera- 
houses as Norma, after a dozen lessons or so. Eliza Picirillo was 
trying her hardest to simplify a difficult passage for this embryo 
Grisi's comprehension, when Eleanor Vane opened the door of 
the little sitting-room and appeared upon the threshold. 

It would have been natural to the girl to have rushed to tho 
piano and flung herself into the arms of the Signora at the risk of 
upsetting the stolid pupil; ^and there wa^ somet&iSg so very 
«7inatural in her manner as she paused in the open doorway, — 
something so wau and ghostlike in her appearance, that Eliza 
Picirillo rose from her music-stool in alarm, and stared aghast at 
this unexpected visitor. 

“ Eleanor! ” she exclaimed, “ Eleanor! ” 

** Yes, dear Signora, it is 1 1 I — I know I have come back 
.very unexpectedly.; I have a great deal to tell you by-and-by. 
But I am tired to death. May I sit down, please^ while you 
fidsh your lesson P ” 
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“ May you sit down ! My darling Nelly ! is that the way you 
talk in your old home ? My dear, dear child ! do you think you 
can ever come so unexpectedly as to fail to find a welcome from 
Bliza Ficirillo ? Here, my dear, sit down and make yourself as 
dbmfortable as you can until I’m able to attend to you. Excuse 
me, Mias Dodson ; we’ll go on with the duet directly.^ 

The music-mistress wheeled forward an old ensy-chair, her own 
favourite seat, and Eleanor dropped wearily into it. Signora 
Picirillo removed the girl’s bonnet, and tenderly smoothed her 
tumbled hair ; murmuring expressions of welcome and affection, 
and whispering a promise that the lesson should be very soon 
finished. 

She went back to Norma after seeing Eleanor comfortably 
ensconced in the arm-chair, and hammered away sturdily and con- 
scientiously at the “ Dek, Conte ” duet, in which Miss Dodson 
gave a very mild interpretation of the Italian composer’s mean- 
ing, and sang about Pollio, her children, and her wrongs, as 
placidly as if she had been declaiming her wisli to be a but- 
terfly, or a daisy, or any other sentiment common to English 
ballad-singers. « • 

But when Miss Dodson had finished singing, and had put on 
her bonnet and shawl (which operation occupied a good deal of 
unnecessary time), and had rolled up her music, and found her 
gloves-r-which had fallen off the piano and hidden themselves in an 
obscure and dusty corner of the room, — and had further entered 
into a detailed and intricate explanation of her engagements and 
domestic circumstances before making an appointment for the 
next lesson, and had been finally hustled out of the room and 
Lghted down the stairs, and fully instructed as to the nearest way 
from the Pilasters to Camden Town, Eliza Picii^o was able to 
give her full attention to the pale-faced girl who had returned so 
suddenly to her old shelter. The music-mistress was almost 
frightened at the expression of Eleanor Yane’s face. She remem- 
bered only too well having seen that look before, upon the Sep- 
tember night in Paris, when the girl of fifteen had sworn to be 
revenged upon her father’s enemies. 

“ Nelly, my darling,” she said, seating herself beside Eleanor’s , 
“ how is it that you cozfie home so suddenly P Nothing 
be greater happiness than to have you back, my dear. But 
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1 know that sometbing has happened ; I can see it in your 
Nelly. Tell me, my love, what is it ? ’* 

“ It is nothing to be sorry about, dear Signora ; I have come 
away because — because Mrs. Darrell wished it. Her eon — her 
only son — has come home from India, and she wants him to marry 
a rich woman, and — and — ** 

“ And he has fallen in love with yow, eh, Nelly ? ” asked the 
Signora. “ Well, I*m not surprised to hear that, my dear ; and 
you are honourable enough to beat a retreat, and leave the young 
man free to make g, mercenary marriage at his mother’s bidding. 
Dear, dear, what strange things people are ready to do for money 
now-a-days ! Tm sure you’ve acted very wisely, my darling : so 
cheer up, and let me see the bright smile that we’ve been accus- 
tomed to. There’s nothing in all this to make you look so pale, 
Nelly.” 

“ bo I look pale P ” 

Yes, as pde as a ghost weary with a ‘long night’s wan- 
dering. Nelly, dear,” said the Signora, very gently, “ you 
weren’t in love with this young man; you didn’t return his 
affection, did you ? ” • ^ 

“ In love with him ! ” cried Eleanor Vane, with a shuddeiv 
“ oh ! no, no ! ” 

‘‘ And yet you seem sorry at having left Hazlewood ? ”, 

“ I am sorry ; I — ^I had many reasons for wishing to stay * 
there.” 

“ You were attached to your compani 9 n, Miss Mason ? ” 

“ Yes, I was very much atjached to her,” answered Eleanor. 

Don’t ask me any more questions to-night, dear Signora. I’m 
tired out with my journey and* the excitement of — all — that has 
happened to-day ; I will explmnj^mgs mor^ fully to-morrow. I 
am glad to come back to you — ^very, very glad to see you once 
more, dearest friend ; but I ha& a strong reason for wishing to 
stay at Hazlewood, — I have a powerful motive for wanting to go 
back there, if I could go back, which I fear I never can.” The 
girl stopped abruptly, as if absorbed in her, own thoughts, 
almost unconscious of her friend’s presence. 

” Well, well, Nelly, I won’t question you any.further,” Eliza 
Fioirillo said, soothingly, ** Goodness knows, my dear^ I am glad 
enough to have you with me, without worrying you abofft the 
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why and the wherefore. But I must go and try and get your 
little room ready again for you, or perhaps, as it’s late, you’d 
better sleep with me to-night.” 

“ If you please, dear Signora.” ' 

The music-mistress hurried away to make some preparations 
in the bedchamber adjoining the little sitting-room ; and Eleanor 
Vane sat staring at the guttering tallow-candles on the table 
before her— lost in the tumult and confusion of her thoughts, w'hich 
as yet took no distinct form in her brain. 

At the very moment in which she had set ,a barrier between 
herself and llazlewood that might prevent her ever crossing the 
threshold of its gates, she had made a discovery Avhich rendered 
that retired country dwelling-house the one spot upon earth to 
which she had need to have free access. 

“ I fancied that I was going away from my revenge when I left 
London to go into Berkshire,” she thought; “ now I leave my 
revenge behind me at Hazlewood. And yet, how can it be as I 
think ? IIow can it be so ? Launcelot Darrell went to India 
a year before my father died. Can it be only a likeness after 
all — an accidental^ likeness — between that man and Mrs, Dar- 
rell’s son ? ” 

She sat thinking of these things — reasoning with herself upon 
the utter improbability of the identity of the two men, yet 
yielding again and again to that conviction which had forced itself 
upon her, sudden and irresistible, in the Windsor street, — while 
the Signora bustled about between the two rooms, stopping to 
cast a stolen glance now and then ,at Eleanor Vane’s thoughtful 
fece. 

Mr. Eichard Thornton came in by-and-by. The Pheenix was 
closed as to dramatic; performances, ,but the scene-painter’s w'ork 
never stopped. The young man gave utterance to a cry of 
delight as he saw the figure sitting in his aunt’s eaay-chair. 

“Nell!” he exclaimed, “has the world come to an end, and 
have you dropped into your proper position in the general smash ! 
Eleanor, how glad I am to see you 1 ” 

lie held out both his hands. Miss Vane rose and, mechanically, 
put her white fingers in the weatherbeateii-looking palms held 
out to receive them. 
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In that moment the scene-painter saw that something had hap- 
pened. 

“ Wliat’s the matter, Nell? ” he cried, eagerly. 

“Hush, Dick,” said the girl, in a‘ whisper; “I don’t want the 
Signora to know.” 

“ You don’t want the Signora to know what ? 

“ 1 have found that man.” 

“ What man ? ” 

“ The man who caused my father’s death,** 



CHAPTER XXIL 


IS THE SHIPBBOKEB’s OEEICE. 

Eleanob Vahb employed the morning after her arrival nt the 
Pilasters in writing to Laura Mason. She would have written a 
long letter if she could, for she knew what grief her sudden depar« 
ture must have caused her childish and confiding companion; but 
she could not write of anything except the one thought that 
absorbed her whole brain, leaving her for the common business of 
life a purposeless and powerless creature. The explanation which 
she gave of her sudden departure was lame and laboured ; her ex- 
pressions of regard were trite and meaningless. It was only when 
she came to that subject which was the real purpose of her letter ; 
it was only when sl;e came to write of Launcelot Darrell that 
there was any vigour or reality in her words. 

“ I have a favour to ask you, dear Laura,*’ she wrote ; “ and I 
must beg you to use your best discretion in granting it. I want 
you to find out for me the date of Mr. Darrell’s departure for 
Csdcutta, and the name of the vessel in which he sailed. Do this, 
Laura, and you will be serving me — perhaps serving him also.” 

, If I find that he really was in India at the date of my father’s 
‘ death,” Eleanor thought, I must cease to suspect him.” 

Later in the day, Miss Yane went out with Richard into the 
si^ets and squares in which all their secret conferences had taken 
place. She told the scene-painter Very simply and briefly of what 
had happened, and poor Dick listened to her story with a tender 
resped;, as he would have listened to anything from her. But ho 
4u)ok his head with a sad smile when she had finished. 
iVhftt do you think now, Richard ? ” she asked. 

"I think that you are the jiupe of a foolish fancy, Nelly,” the 
. young man answered. ** Tou are deceived by some chance resem- 
blance between this Mr. Darrell and the man you saw upon thO 
.jpulevard. Any dork pale-faced man lounging moodily on a kerb- 
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stone would have reminded you of the figure which ia so inter- 
woven with the memories of that mournful time in Paris. Forget 
it, Nelly, my dear — forget that dark chapter in the history of your 
girlhood. Your father’s rest will be- none the sweeter because the 
brightness of your youth is blighted by these bitter memories. 
Do your duty, Eleanor, in the state to which you are called. You 
are not called upon to sacrifice the fairest years of your life to a 
Quixotic scheme of vengeance.” 

“ Quixotic ! ” cried Eleanor, reproachfully ; “ you would not 
speak like this, Eijhard, if your father had suffered as my father 
suffered through the villany of a gambler and cheat. It is no use 
talking to me, Dick,” she added resolutely. “ If this conviction, 
which I cannot get out of my mind, is a false one, its falsehood 
must be proved. If it is true — why, then, it will seem to me as 
if Providence had flung this man across my jathw^ay, and that I 
am appointed to bring punishment upon him for his wickedness.” 

** Perhaps, Eleanor, but this Mr. Darrell is not the man.” 

How do you know he ia not ? ” 

** Because, according to your own account, Launcelot was in 
India in the year *53.” • 

Yes, they say that he was there,** 

“ Have you auy reason to doubt the fact ? ** asked Eicbard. 

“Yes,” answered Eleanor. “When Mr. Darrell first, returned 
to Hazlewood, Laura Mason was very anxious to hear all aboiit 
what she called his * adventures * in India. She asked him a great 
many questions, and I remember<--*I cannot tell you, Dick, how 
carelessly I listened at the time, though every word comes back 
to me now as vividly as if I had been a prisoner, on trial for my 
life, listening breathlessly to the evidence of the witnesses against 
me— I remember npw how obstinately Laui^celot Darrell avoided 
all Laura’s questions, telling her at last, almost rudely, to change 
the subject. The next day Mr. Monckton came to us, and he 
talked about India; and Mr. Darrell again avoided the ques- 
tion in the same sullen, disagreeable manner. You may think 
me weak and foolish. Bichard,, and I dare say I am so ; but Mr. 
Monckton is a very clever man."' He coi^d not. be easily de- 
ceived.” 

“But w.hatofhim?” ' 

^He said, * Launcelot Darrell has a secret; and that seeret.is , 
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connected with his Indian experiences.* I thought very little of 
this at the time, Dick : but I think I understand it now.** 

‘‘ Indeed ! And the young man’s secret — ? ** 

“ la that ho never went to India.** 

Eleanor ! ** 

“Yes, Eichard, I think and believe .this; and you must help 
me to find out whether I am right or wrong.” 

The scene-painter sighed. He had hoped that his beautiful 
adopted sister had long since abandoned or forgotten her utopian 
scheme of vengeance in the congenial socie^ of a gay-hearted 
girl of her own age. And behold, here she was, vindictive, reso- 
lute, as upon that Sunday evening, a year and a half ago, on which 
thpy had walked together in those dingy London streets. 

Eleanor Vane interpreted her companion’s sigh. 

“ Ecmember your promise, Eichard,” she said. “ You promised 
to serve mo, and you must do so — you will do so, won’t you 
Dick?” 

The avenging fury had transformed herself into a siren as sho 
spoke, and looked archly up at her companion’s face, with her 
head on ouo side, and a soft light in her grey eyes. 

“ You won’t refuse to serve mo, will yon, Eichard ? ** 

“ Eefuse ! ” cried the young man. “ Oh, Nelly, Nelly, you 
know very well there is nothing in the world I could refuse you.** 
Miss Vane accepted this assurance with great composure. &he 
hacl never been able to dissociate Eichard Thornton with those 
early days in which she had accompanied him to Co vent Garden 
to buy mulbeny-leaves for his silkworms, and had learned to play 
“ God save tho Queen ” upon tiio young musician’s violin. 
Nothing was further from her thoughts than the idea that poor 
Dick’s feelings could have undergone any change since those 
childish days in the king’s Eoad, (jhelsea. 

Tho letter which Eleanor so ' feverishly awaited from Laura 
Mason came by return of post. The young lady’s epistle was 
very long, and rather rambling in its nature. Three sheets of 
note-paper were covered with Miss, Mason’s lamentations for lier 
Eleanor’s absence, reproachful complaijiinga against her cruelty, 
and repeated entreaties that she would come bach to Hazlewood. 

George Vane’s daughter did not linger over this feminine mis- 
give. A few days ago she would have been touched by Laura’s 
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innocent expressions of regard; now her eyes hurried along the 
lines, taking little note of all those simple words of affection and 
regret, and looking greedily forward to that one only passage in 
the letter which was likely to have any interest for her. 

This passage did not occur until Eleanor had reached the very 
last of the twelve pages which Miss Mason had covered with 
llowing Italian cliaracters, whose symmetry was here and there 
disfigured by sundry blots and erasures. But as her eyes rested 
upon the last page, Eleanor Vane’s hand tightened upon the 
paper in her grasp^and the hot blood rushed redly to her earnest 
face. 

“And 1 liave found out all you w'ant to know, dear Nell,” wrote 
Miss Mason ; “ though I am puzzled out of my wits to know why 
you should want to know it — when I did exercises in composition 
at Bayswatcr, they wouldn’t let me put two ‘knows’ so near 
together; but you won’t mind it, will you, dear? Well, darling, 
I’m not very clever at beating about the bush or. finding out any- 
thing in a diplomatic way ; so this afternoon at tea — I am writing 
to catch the evening post, and Bob is going to take my letters to 
the village for sixpence — I asked Launcelot Parrell, who was not 
drinking his tea, like a Christian, but lolling in the window, 
smoking a cigar : he has been as sulky as a bear ever since you 
left — oh, Nelly, Nelly, he isn’t in love with you, is he? — I should 
break my heart if I thought he was — I asked him, point-blank, 
what year and w'hat day he sailed for India. 1 suppose the ques- 
tion sounded rather impertinent, for he coloured up scarlet all in 
a minute, and shrugged his shoulders in that dear disdainful w'ay 
of his that always reminds me of Lara or the Corsair — L. and the 
C. were the same person, though, weren’t they? — and said, *I 
don’t keep a diary, Miss Mason, or I should^ bo happy to afford 
you any information you may require as to my antecedents.’^ I 
thought I should have dropped through the floor, Nelly, — the 
floor won’t let one drop through it, or else I am sure I should, — 
and I couldn’t have asked another question, even for your sake, 
de^ ; when, strange to say, Mrs. Darrell got me quite out of the 
dimculty. * *I am sorry you should answer* Laura so very un- 
kindly, Launcelot,’ she said; ‘there is nothing strange in her 
question. I remember the date of your departure from your 
native country only too vividly. You left this house upon the 
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8ffl of October, '52, and you were to sail from Gravesend on the 
4th, in the Princess Alice. I have reason to remember the date, 
for it seemed as if my uncle chose the very worst reason of the 
year for sending you upon a long sea-voyage. But he was 
prompted, no doubt, by my sisters. I ought to feel no anger 
against him, poor old man ! * ” 

Eleanor Vane glanced hurriedly at the concluding words of the 
letter. Then^ with the last sheet crumpled in her hand, she sat 
motionless and absorbed, thinking over its contents. 

**lf Launcelof Darrell sailed for Indir^ upon the 4th of 
October, '52, he is not likely to have been in Paris in *53. If I 
can only prove to myself that he did sail upon that date, I will 
try and believe that I have been deluded by some foolish fancy of 
my own. But why did his fade flush scarlet when Laura ques- 
tioned him about his voyage ? — why did he pretend to have for- 
gotten the date ? *' 

Eleanor waited impatiently for the arrival of her friend and 
counsellor, Bichard Thornton. He came in at about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, while his aunt was still absent amongst her out- 
of-door pupils, andlQung himself, jaded and worn out, on the 
chintz-covered sofa. But, tired as he was, he aroused himself by 
an effort to listen to that portion of Laura Mason's letter which 
related to Launcelot Darrell. 

/‘What do you think now, Dick?" Miss Vane asked, when 
she had finished reading. 

“ Pretty mucl^ what I thought before, Nell,” answered Mr. 
Thornton. “ This young fellow's objection to talk of his Indian 
voyage is no proof that he never went upon that voyage. He 
may have half-a-dozen unpleasant recollections connected with 
that part of his life. I don’t particularly care about talking of 
the Phoenix ; but 1 never committed a murder in the obscurity of 
the flies, or buried the body of my victim between the stage and 
the mezzanine floor. People have their secrets, Nell; and we 
! have no right to pry into the small mysteries which may lurk 
' under a change, of countenance or an impatient word.” ^ ^ 

Eleanor Vane took veiy little notice of the young man’s argu- 

^nt. 

" Can y^u find out if Launcelot Darrell sailed in the Prineese 
2)iek P " she ddded. 
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The scene-painter rubbed bis chin reflectively. 

• can try and And out, my dear/’ he said after a pause; 
“that’s open to anybody. The Princess Alice! She’s one of 
Ward’s ships, 1 think. If the shipbrokers are inclined to be civil, 
they’ll perhaps help me ; but I have no justification for bothering 
them upon the subject, and they may tell me to go about my 
business. If I could give them a good reason for my making 
such an inquiry, I might very likely find them willing to help me. 
But what can 1 tell them — except that a very beautiful young 
person with grey eyes and auburn hair has taken an absurd 
crotchet into her obstinate head, and that 1, her faithful slave, 
am compelled to do her bidding ? ” 

“Never mind what they say to you, Bichard,” Miss Vane 
replied^ authoritatively ; “ they must answer your question if you 
only go on asking them long enough.’* 

Mr. Thornton smiled. 

“ That% the true feminine method of obtaining information ; 
isn’t it, Nell ? ” he said. “ Howf ver, I’ll do my best ; and if the 
shipbrokers are to be ^ got at/ as sporting gentlemen say, it shall 
go hard if I don’t get a list of the passengers who sailed in the 
Princess Alice.” 

“ Dear, dear Dick ! ” cried Eleanor, holding out both her handa 
to her champion. The young man sighed. Alas ! he knew only 
too well that all this pretty friendliness was as far away from any 
latent tenderness or hidden emotion as the blusterous frozen 
North is from the splendid sunny South. 

“I wonder whether she knows what love is,” thought the 
scene-painter; “I wonder whether her heart has been touched 
ever so slightly by the fatal emotion. No; she is a bright 
virginal creature, all confidence and candour,^ and she has yet to 
learn the mysteries of life. I wish I could think less of her, and 
fall in love with Miss Montalemlfert — her name is plaifl Lambert, 
and she has added the Monta for the sake of euphony. 1 wish I 
could fall in love with Lizzie Lambert, popularly known as Elise 
Montalembert, the soubrette at the Phesniz. She is a good little 
gin, and earns a salary of four pounds a week. She’s fond of the 
Signora, too, and we could leave the Pilasters and go into house?* 
keeping upon our joint salaries.” 

Mr. Thornton’s fancies might have rambled on in this wise for 
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some time, but be was abruptly aroused from his reverie by 
Eleanor Vane, who.liad been waicbing him rather impatiently. 

“ When tire you going to the shipbroker’s, Dick ? ** she ask(5d. 

« "When am 1 going ? ** 

Yea ; you’ll go at once, won’t you ? ’* 

“ lilh ! Well, my dear Nell, Cornhiirs a good step from here.” 
“But you can take a cab,” cried the young lady. “I’ve 
plenty of money, Dick, and do you think I shall grudge it for 
such a purpose ? Go at once, Bichard, dear, and take a cab.” 

She pulled a purse from her pocket, and tried to force it into 
the young man’s hand ; but he shook his head. 

“ I’m afraid the aliipbroker’s olfice would be closed, Nelly,” he 
said. “ We’d better wait till to-morrow morning.” 

But the young lady would not bear of tliis. She was sure the 
shipbroker’s ofllce wouldn’t jelose so early, she said, with as much 
authority as if she bad been intimately acquainted with the habits 
of shipbrokers ; and she bustled Dick downstairs and out of the 
house before he well knew wherc^ he was. 

lie returned in about an hour and a half, very tired and 
dusty ; having preferred his independence and an omnibus to the 
cab offered by Eleanor. 

“ It’s no use, Nelly,” he said despondently, as he threw off his 
hat, and ran his dirty fingers through the rumpled shock of dusty 
brown hair that had been blown about his face by the hot August 
wind, “ the office was just closing, and I couldn’t get anything 
out of the clerks. I was never so cruelly snubbed in my life.” 

Miss Vane looked very much disappointed, and was silent for a 
minute or so. Then her faco suddenly brightened, and she patted 
Bichard’s shoulder with a gesture expressive of patronage and 
encouragement. 

“ Never mind, Dick,” she said, smilingly, you shall go again 
to-morrow ‘morning early; and I’ll go with you. We’ll see if 
these shipbrokers* clerks will snub me ” 

“ Snub you ! ” cried Bicbard Thornton, in a rapt ure of admira- 
tion. “I think that, of all the members of the human family, 
paid ofiicials are the most unpleasant and repulsive ; but I don’t 
thini:Hhere*B a clerk in Christendom who could snub you, Miss 
Vane.” «. f(/ 

Eleanor smiled. Perhaps for the first time in her.^e the 
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young lady was guilty of a spice of tliat feminine sin called 
coquetry. Her boxes liad arrived from Hazlewood upon the pre- 
vious evening. She was armed therefore with all those munitions 
of war without which a woman can scarcely conimeuce a siege 
upon the fortress of man’s indifference. 

She rose early the next morning — for she was too much 
absorbed in the ^e great purpose of her life to be able to sleep 
very long or very soundly — and arrayed herself for a visit to the 
shipbroker. 

She put on a bon»et of pale blue crape, which was to be the chief 
instrument in the siege — a feminine battering-ram or Armstrong 
gun before which the stoutest wall must have crumbled — and 
smoothed her silken locks, her soft amber-dropping tresses, under 
this framework of diaphanous azuro. Then she went into the 
little sitting-room where Mr. Eichard Thornton was loitering 
over his breakfast, to try the effect of this piece of milliner’s 
artillery upon the unhappy young man. 

“ Will the clerks snub me, Dick ? ” she asked archly. 

The scene-painter replied with his mouth full of egg and bread- 
and-butter, and was more enthusiastic than intelligible. 

A four-wheel cab jolted Miss Vane asid her companion to 
Cornhill, and the young lady contrived to make her way into the 
sanctum-sanctorum of the shipbroker himself, in a manner which 
took Eichard Thornton’s breath away from him, in the fervour 
his admiration. Every barrier gave way before the blue bonnet 
and glistening auburn hair, the bright grey eyes and friendly 
smile. Poor Dick had approached the officials with that air of 
suppressed enmity and lurking hate with wiiich the Englishman 
generally addresses his brother Euglishnian ; but Eleanor’s friend- 
liness and familiarity disarmed tthe stoniest of* the clerks, and she 
was conducted to the shipbroker*^ private room by an usher who 
bowed before her as if she had been a queen. 

' The young lady told her story very simply. She wished to 
ascertain if a gentleman called Launcelot Darrell had sailed in 
the Princess Alice on the 4th of October, *52. 

This was all she said. Eichard Thornton stood by, Bngering 
difficult passages in his last overture on the brim of his hat, out 
of sheer perturbation of spirit, while he wondered at an3 admired 
Miss Vane’s placid assurance. 
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I shall be extremely obliged if you can give me this informa- 
tion,” she said in conclusion, “ for a great deal depends upon my 
' being able to ascertain the truth in this matter.” 

The shipbroker looked through his spectacles at the earnest face 
turned so trustingly towards his own. He was an old man, with 
granddaughters as tall as Eleanor, but was nevertheless not 
utterly dead to the influence of a beautiful face. The auburn 
hair and diaphanous bonnet made a bright spot of colour in the 
dinginess of his dusty office. 

“ I should be very un gallant were I to refuse to serve a young 
lady,” the old man said politely. — “ Jarvis,” he added, turning to 
the clerk who had conducted Eleanor to his apartment, “ do you 
think you could contrive to look up the list of passengers in the 
Princess Alice, October 4, *52 ? ” 

Mr. Jarvis, who had told Eichard to go about his business upon 
the day before, said he had no doubt he could, and went away to 
perform this errand. 

Eleanor’s breath grew short and quick, and her colour rose as . 
she waited for the clerk’s return. Eichard executed impossible 
passages on the brini' of his hat. The shipbroker watched tho 
girl’s face, and drew ^is own deductions from the flutter of 
agitation visible in that bright countenance. 

“ Aha I ” he thought, ‘‘ a love affair, no doubt. This pretty girl 
iuithe blue bonnet has come here to look after a runaway sweet- 
heart.” 

The clerk returned, carrying a ledger, with his thumb between, 
two of the leaves. He opened the ^uninteresting-looking volume, 

^ and laid it on the table before his employer, pointing with his 
spare forefinger to ono particular entry. 

** A berth was taken for a Mr. Jjauncelot Darrell, who was to 
share his cabin wdth a Mr. Thomas Halliday,” the shipbroker said, 
looking at the passage to which the clerk pointed. 

Eleanor’s face crimsoned. She had wronged the widow’s son, 
then, after all. 

** But the name was crossed out afterwards,” continued the old. 
man, **and there’s another entry further down, dated October 
5th. The ship sailed without MV. Darrell.” 

.OHie crifasou flush faded out of Eleanor’s face and left it deadly 

le. She tottered a few paces towards the table, with her hand 
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fitretclied out, as if she would have taken the book from the ship- 
broker and examined the entry for herself. But midway between 
the chair she had left and the table, her strength failed her, and 
she would have fallen if Eichard Thornton had not dashed hia 
hat upon the ground, and caught her sinkings figure in his out« 
stretched arms. 

“ Dear me ! ” exclaimed the shipbroker, “ bless my soul : a 
glass of water, Jarvis ; this is very sad, very sad, Indeed. A run- 
away lover, I suppose, or a brother, perhaps. These sort of 
things are always Jiappening. I assure you, if I Iiad the gift that 
some of you young people have, I could write half-a-dozen 
romances out of the history of this office.** 

The clerk came back with the glass of water ; it was rather a 
murky-lookiiig fluid, but a few drops between Eleanor’s pale lips 
served to bring the life back to her. 

She lifted her head with the proud resolution of a queen, and 
looked at the compassionate shipbroker with a strange smile. 
She had heard the old man’s suppositions about loyers and 
brothers. How far away his simple fancy led him from the bitter 
truth ! • 

She held out her hand to him as she rose from her chair, erect 
and dauntless as a fair-haired Joan of Arc, ready to gird on the 
sword in defence of her king and country. 

“ I thank you very much, sir,” she said, “ for what you hiire 
done for me to-day. My father was an old man — as old or older 
perhaps than yourself; and he died a very crqel death. I 
believe that your kindness of this day will help me to avenge 
him.** 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 


KKSOLTED. 

Latjncelot DARTiELTi had not sailed for Calcutta in tljo 
Princess Alice. This point once ealablisliod, it was uvterly vain 
for liichard Thornton to argue against that indoinitable lielief 
which had taken possession of Eleanor Vane’s mind, respecting 
the identity between the man who had won her father’s money at 
^cartd, and IMrs. Darrell’s only son. 

**I tell you, iifciiard,” she said, when the scene-painter argued 
with her, “ that nothing but proof positive of Launcelot Darrell's 
abBonce. in India at the date of my father’s death would have 
dispossessed mo of the idea that flashed upon me on the day I 
left Berkshire. ITo was not in India at that time. He deceived 
his mother and his friends. He remained in Europe ; and Icd^ no 
doubt, an idle, dissipated life. He must have lived by his wits, 
for he had no money from his mother — no one to help him — ro 
profession to support him. What is more likely than that ho 
went to Paris, — the paradise of scoundrels, I have heard you say, 
Eichard, — upder an assumed name ? What more likely ? AVhy, 
/w teas there ! The man I saw on the boulevard, and the man I 
saw in the Windsor street, aro one and the same. Tou cannot 
argue me out of that conviction, Eichard Thornton, 'for it is the 
truth. It is the tru^h, and it shall be the business of my life to 
prov6 that it is so.’* 

“And what 'then, Eleanor?*’ Mr. Thornton asked gravely. 
“ Supposing you can prove this ; by such evidences as will be very 
difficult to get at — ^by such an investigation as will waste your 
life, blight your girlhood, warp your nature, unsex your mind, and 
transform you from a candid and confidingVoman into an amateur 
detective. Suppose you do alD^his, — and you little guess, my 
dear, the hamiliating falsehoods, the pitiful deceptions, the studied 
esses, yod must practise if you are to, tread that sinuous path- 
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way , — what then P What good is effected ; what end is gained ? 
Are you any nearer to the accomplishment of the vow you uttered 
iu the Eue de TArchevoque ? 

“ Wiiat do you mean, ilichai’d P 

“ I moan tluit to prove this man’s guilt is not to avenge your 

tier’s death. ^Neither you nor the law has any power to punish 
iiiiji. 3 Ic may or may not have cheated your poor father. At 
tills distadco of time you can prove nothing; except that ho 
plaved ui,*arie in the private room of a cafe, and that he won all 
your ihther’fi inoyo\'. lie would only laugh in your face, my 
poor Is oily, if you wero to bring such a charge as this aguiust 
him.” 

It' I can oiice ])rove that, which I now bolievo as firmly as if 
every moilal proof had demonstrated its truth, I know how to 
nundi ImunceloL Darrel /’ ropliedtho girl. 

‘‘ You know how to ])uuish him ? ” 

‘‘ Yea. His uncle — that is to say, his grcat-uncio— Maurice de 
Croapigny, 'Was my father's firmest friend. X need not tell you 
tliai t.dory, Dicli, for you have heard it often enough from my poor 
li.tlicr'ii owu lips, l-auiicelol Darrell Jiopes to inherit the old 
mau’.s money, and is, 1 believe, likely enough to do so. But if I 
coiild prove to the old man that my father died a melancholy 
nu timely death through his nephew’s treachery, Launcelot 
jlirn ll would never receivo a sixpence of that money. I 
iiii.'vw h » V eagerly lio looks forward to it, though he affects iu- 
diil'eiencc,” 

“And you would do this, Eleanor ? asked Eichard, staring 
aghast at his companion. “ You would betray the secrets of this 
young man’s youth to his uncle, and compass his ruin by that 
revelation?” 

“ I would do what I swore to do in the Eue de rArchev-^ue 
— I would avenge my father’s*death. The last words my poor 
father ever wrote appealed to me to do that. I have never for- 
gotten those words. There may have been a deeper treachery iu 
that night’s work than you or 1 know of, Eichard. Launcelot 
Darrell knew who my father was ; ho knew of the friendship 
between him and Mr. de Crespigny. How do we know that he ' 
did not try to goad the poor old man to that last* act of hia 
despair? — ^how do we know that he did not plan those losses at. 
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cards, in order to remove his uncle’s friend from his pathway? 
Oh, Q-od I Kichard, if I thought that ! ” 

The girl rose from her chair in a sudden tumult of passion, with 
her hands clenched and her eyes flashing. 

“ If I could think that his treachery went beyond the base- 
ness of cheating my father of his money for the money’s sake, 1 
would take his life for that dear life as freely and as unhesitatingly 
as I lift my hand up now.” 

She raised her clenched hand towards the ceiling as she spoke, 
as if to register some unuttered vow. Then, turning abruptly to 
the scene-painter, she said, almost imploringly : 

• “ It can’t be, Bichard ; he cannot have been so base as that ! 
He held njy hand in his only a few days ago. I would cut off 
that hand if I could think that Launcelot Darrell had planned my 
father’s death.” • 

But you cannot think it, my dear Eleanor,” Bichard answered, 
earnestly. How should the young man know that your father 
would take his loss so deeply to heart ? We none of us calculate 
the consequences of our sins, my dear. If this man cheated, he 
cheated because he wanted money. Eor Heaven’s sake, Nelly, 
leave him and his sin in the hands of Providence ! The future is 
not a blank sheet of paper, for us to write any story we please 
upon, but a wonderful chart, mapped out by a Divine and un- 
erring Hand. Launcelot Darrell will not go unpunished, my dear. 
‘ My faith is strong in Time,’ as the poet says. Leave the young 
man to time — and to Providence.” 

Eleanor Vane shook her head, smiling bitterly at her friend’s 
philosojghy. Poor mad^feonstance’s reply always rose, in some 
shape or other, to the girl’s lips in answer to Bichard’s arguments. 
The Cardinal reasonq^ with wonderful discretion, but the bereaved 
mother utters one sentence that is more powerful than all the 
worthy man’s moralities : He talks to me that never had a 
son ! ” 

“ It is no use preaching to me,” Miss Vane said. “ If your 
father had died by this man’s treachery, you would not feel so 
charitably disposed towards him. 1 will keep the promise 
made three years ago. I will prove Launcelot Darrell’s guilt ; 
and that guilt shall stand between him and Maurice de Ores* 
p^y’s fortune.” 
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** You forget one point in this business, Eleanor ? ** 

“ What point ? *’ 

It may take you a very long time to obtain the proof you 
want. Mr. de Crespigny is an old man and an invalid. He may 
make a will in Mr. Darrell’s favour and die before you are in a 
position to tell him of his nephew’s treachery to your poor 
father.” 

Eleanor was silent for a few moments. Her arched brows con- 
tracted, and her mouth grew compressed and rigid. 

“ I must go back^to Hazlewood, Dick,” she said, slowly. “ Yes, 
you are right ; there is no time to be ^lost. 1 must go back to 
Hazlewood.” 

“ That is not very practicable, is it, Nell ? ” 

“ I must go back, if I go in some disguise — if 1 go and hide 
myself in the village, and watch Launcelot Darrell when he least 
thinks lie is observed. 1 don’t care how I go, liichard, but I 
must be there. It can only be from the discoveries I make in the 
present that I shall be able to trace my way back to the history 
of the past. I must go there 1 ” 

And begin at once upon the business of* a detective P Elea* 
nor, you shall not do this, if I can prevent you.” 

Eicliard Thornton’s unavowed love gave him a certain degree of 
authority over the impulsive girl. There is always a dignity and 
power in every feeling that is really true. Throughout the story 
of Notre Dame de Paris, the hunchback’s love for Esmeralda^is 
never once contemptible. It is only Phoebus, handsome, glittering, 
and false, who provokes our scorn. 

Eleanor Yane did not rebel*againBt tlje young man’s tone of 
authority. 

“ Oh, Dick, Dick ! ” she crie A p iteously, “ I know how 
wicked I am. I have been jjotht^ but a trouble to you and 
the dear Signora. But I canndt forget my father’s death—*! 
cannot forget the letter he wrote to me. I must be true to 
the vow I made then, Eichard, if I sacrifice my life in keeping 
my word.” 

Eliza Picirillo came in before the scene-painter could reply to 
this speech. It had been agreed between the two" young people 
that the Signora should know nothifig of Miss Yane’s discoveries $ 
so Eleanor and Bichard saluted the music-mistress in that 
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strain of factitious gaiety generally adopted under Buch circum 
stances. 

Signora Picirillo’s perceptions wore perhaps a little blunted b; 
the wear-and-tear of half-a-dozen hours’ labour amongst her out 
door pupils ; and as Eleanor bustled about the room preparing th( 
tea-tublo and making the tea, the good music-mistress fully be- 
lieved in her protegee’s simulated liveliness. When the table had 
been clcared> and llichard had gone to smoke his short meer- 
schaum amongst the damp straw and invalid cabs in the promenade 
before the Pilasters^ Eleanor seated herself ai the piano, in order 
to escape the necessity of conversation. Her fingers flew over 
the keys in a thousand complexities of harmony, but her mind, 
for ever true to one idea, brooded upon the dark scheme of ven- 
geance which she had planned for herself. 

“ Come what may,” she thought again and again, “at any price 
1 must go back to liozlewood/* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE ONE CHANCE. 

Eleanor Vane lay awake through the greater part of the 
niglit A\hicli succcccTod her interview with the shipbroker. She 
lay aw ako, tryiug to laahion for herself some scheme by which 
she might go back to Hazlewood. The discovery which she had 
to make, the proof positive that she wanted to obtain of Launcelot 
Darrcll’ff guilt, could only be procured by long and patient 
watching of the young man liiinself ; the evidence that was to 
condemn him must come from his own lips. Some chance admis- 
sion, some accidental word, might afford ’a clue that would guide 
her back to the secret of tbo past. But to obtaiu this duo sho 
must bo in intimate association with the man whom sho suspected. 
In the careless confidence of daily life, in the freedom of social 
intercourse, a hundred chances might occur which could never 
be brought about while the gates of Ilazlewood were closed upon 
her. ^ 

There v/as one other chance, it was true. Launcelot Darrell 
had asked her to become his wife. Ilis love, however feeble to 
withstand the wear and tear of time, must, for the moment at 
least, ho real. A line from her would no doubt bring him to her 
side. She could lure him on by affecting to return his affection, 
and in the entire confidence of such an association she might 
discover the truth. 

No! not for the wide world— not even to be true to her 
dead father — could she bo so false to every sentiment of womanly 
honour ! 

** Richard was right,” she thought, as she dismissed this idea 
with a humiliating sense of her own baseness in having even for 
one brief moment entertained it. He was right. " What shame 
and degradation I must wade through before 1 can dieep my 
promise ! ” 
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And to keep her promise she must go back to Hazlewood. 
This was the -point to which she always returned. But was it 
possible for her to regain ^r old position in Mrs. Dawrell’s 
house ? Would not Mrs. Darrell take care to keep her away, 
having once succeeded in banishing her from Launcelot’s society ? 

Miss Yane was not a good schemer. Transparent, ingenuous, 
and impulsive, she had the will and the courage which would have 
prompted her to denounce Launcelot Darrell as a traitor and a 
cheat ; but she did not possess one of the attributes which are 
necessary for the watcher who hopes to trace a shameful secret 
through all the dark intricacies of the hidden pathway that leads 
to it. 

It was long after daylight when the young lady fell asleep, worn 
out, harassed, and baffled. The night had brought n^ counsel. 
Bleanor Vane dropped off into a fitful slumber, with a passionate 
prayer upon her lips, — a prayer that Providence w'ould set her in 
the way of bringing vengeance upon her father’s dcstroyey. 

She flung herself upon Providence — after the manner of a 
great many persons — when she found her own intellect powerless 
to conduct her to tlie end she wanted to gain. 

Throughout the next day Miss Vane sat alone on the chintz- 
covered sofa by the wundow, looking down at the children playing 
hop-scotch, and gambling for marbles upon the rugged flags 
'tolow ; “ weary of the rolling hours,” and unable to bring herself 
to the frame of mind necessary for the ordinary purposes of life. 
Upon any other occasion she would have tried to do something 
whereby she might lighten the .Signora’s burden, being quite 
competent to take the pupils off her friend’s hands ; but to-day 
ahe had suffered Eliza Picirillo to trudge out under the broiling 
August sky, through the stifling !{jondon streets, and had made no 
attempt to lessen her labours. She seeiyed even incapable of 
performing the little domestic offices which she had been in the 
habit of doing. She let the London dust accumulate upon the 
piano ; she left the breakfiist-table scattered with the debris of 
the morning’s meal ; she made no effort to collect the stray sheets 
of music, the open books, the scraps of needlework that littered 
the room ; but with her elbow on the smoky sill of the wipdow, 
end her ’head resting on her hand, she sat, looking wearily out, 
with eyes that saw nothing but vacancy. 
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Bichard bad gone out early, and neither he nor his aunt was 
expected to return till dusk. 

“ I can have everything ready for them when they come back,*’ 
she thought, looking listlessly at the unwashed tea-things, wliicli 
seemed to stare at her in mute reproachfulness ; and then lier 
eyes wandered back to the sunny window, and her mind returned 
with a cruel constancy to the one idea that occupied it. 

Had she been really looking at the objects on which her eyes 
seemed to be fixed, slie must have been surprised by the advent of 
a tall and rather distinguished-looking stranger, who made his 
way along the straw-littered promenade, between the Colonnade 
and the stables, erasing the chalk diagrams of the hop-scotch 
players with the soles of his boots, and rendering himself otlier* 
wise objectionable to the juvenile population. 

This stranger came straight to the shop of the shoemaker 
with whom Signora Picirillo lodged, and inquired for Miss 
Yincent. 

The shoemaker had only heard Eleanor’s assu^ned name a day 
or two before, when Laura’s letter had arrived at the Pi/asters* 
He had a vague idea that the beautiful goldeahaired young 
woman, who had first entered his dwelling in the early freshness 
of budding girlhood, was going to distinguish herself as a great 
musical genius, and intended to astonish the professional world 
under a false name. ^ 

“ It’s Miss Eleanor you want, I supposd, sir ? ” the man said^ 
in answer to the stranger’s question. 

** Miss Eleanor ? — yes.” , 

Then, if you’ll please to step upstairs, sir. The young lady’a 
all alone to-day, for Mr. Bichard he’s over the water a scene- 
paintin’ away for dear life, and ^he S’nora she’s out givin’ lessons 
so poor young miss is alone, and dismal enough she must be,, 
cooped indoors this fine weather. It’s bad enough when one’s 
obliged to it, you know, sir^’ the man added, rather obscurely.,: 
" Will you please to walk up, sir ? It’s the dOor facing you at 
the top of the stairs.” 

The shoemaker opened a half-glass door communicating^ with a 
dingy back parlour and a steep staircase that twisted corkscrew- 
wise up to the first floor. The visitor waited for no further invi- 
tation, but ascended the stairs in a few strides, 'and paused 
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for a moment before tlio door of Signora Picirillo’s eitting- 
room. 

“ He’s one of these here London managers, I dessay,” thought 
the simple cordwainer, as he went back to liis work. “.iRfr. 
Croinshaw come here one day after Mr. Kichard, in a pheeaton and 
pair, and no end of diamond rings and breastpins.” 

Eleanor Vane bad not noticed the stranger’s footsteps on the 
uncarpeted stair, but she started when the door opened, and 
looked round. Her unexpected visitor was Mr. Monckton. 

She rose in confusion, and stood with her back to the wnndow, 
looking at the lawyer. She was too much absorbed by her one 
idea to be troubled by the untidiness of the shabby chamber, by 
the disorder of her own hair or dress, or by any of those external 
circumstances which are generally so cmbarrassijig to a woman. 
She only thought of Gilbert Monckton as a link between herself 
and llazlewood. She did not even wonder why he had come to 
flee her. 

1 may find obt something ; I may learn something from him,” 
she thought. 

Against the great purpose of her life, even this man, who of all 
others she most respected and esteemed, sank into utter insignifi- 
cance. She never cared to consider what he might think. She 
only regarded him as an instrument which might happen to be of 
uso to her. 

” You are very mucli surprised to see me, Miss Vincent,” the 
lawyer said, holding out his hand. 

' Tho girl put her hand loosely in his, and Gilbert Monckton 
started as he felt the feverish heat of the slim fingers that 
touched his so lightly. He looked into Eleanor’s face. Tlio 
excitement of the* last three days had left its traces on her 
countenance. ^ 

Mrs. Darrell had made a confidant of the lawyer. It had been 
absolutely necessary to explain Eleanor’s absence. Mrs. Darrell 
had given her own version of the business, telling the truth, with 
/ sundry reservations. Miss Vincent was a handsome and agree- 
able girl, she said ; it was of vital consequence to Launcclot that 
he should not form any attachment, or entertain any passing 
^ fancy, tha^ migbtjmjiitate against his future prospects. An im- 
prudent marriage had alienated her^ Mrs. Darrell, from her uncle. 
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Maurice de Crespigny. An imprudent .marriage might ruin the 
young man’s chance of inheriting the Woodiands estate. Under* 
these circumstances it was advisable that Miss Vincent should 
leave Hazlewood; and the young lady had very generously 
resigned her situation upon the matter being put before her in a 
proper light. 

Mrs. llarrell took very good care not to mlike any allusion to 
tliat declaration of love which she had*^ overheard through the 
half-open door of her son’s painting-room. 

Mr. Monckton ha^ expressed no little vexation at the sudden 
departure of his ward’s companion; but his annoyance was of 
course felt solely on account of Miss Mason, who told him, with 
her eyes streaming, and her voice half-choked by sobs, that sho 
could never, never be happy without her darling Eleanor. 

Tlie lawyer said very little in reply to these lamentations, but 
took care to get Miss Vincent’s address from his ward, and on the 
day after his visit to Hazlewood went straight from his office to 
the Pilasters- , 

Looking at the change in Eleanor Vane’s face, Mr. Monckton 
began to wonder very seriously if the departure from Hazlewood 
had been a matter of indifference to her ; and wliether it might not 
be that Mrs. Darrell’s alarms about lier son’s possible admiration 
for the penniless companion were .founded on stronger grounds 
than the widow had cared to reveal to him. *■ ^ 

“ I was afraid that Laura’s frivolous fancy might bo caught by 
this j-oupg fellow,” ho thought, “hut I could never have believed 
that this girl, who has ten times Laura’s intellect, would fall in 
love with Launcelot Darrell.” 

He thought this, while Eleanor’s feverish hand lay, loose and 
passive, in his own. ^ , 

“ It was not quite kind of you to leave Hazlewood without? 
seeing me, or consulting me. Miss Vincent,” he said: “ you must, 
remember that I confided to you a trust.” 

“ A trust ! ” 

“Yes. You promised that you would look after my foolish 
young ward, and. take care that she did n'Dt fall in love with Mr, 
Darrell.” 

Mr. Monckton watched the girl’s face very closely Hrhile he 
pronounced Launcelot Darrell’s name, but there was^no revelation 
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in that pale and wearied countenance. The grey eyes returned 
his gaze, frankly and unhesitatingly. Their brightness was 
faded ; but their innocent candour remained, in all its virginal 
beauty. 

“ I tried to do what you wished,** Miss Vane answered. “ I 
am afraid that Laura does admire Mr. Darrell. But 1 can’t quite 
understand whether she is serious or not, and in any case 
nothing 1 could say would induence her much, though 1 know she 
loves me.** 

“No, I suppose not,** said Mr. Monefeton, rather bitterly, 
“women are not easily to be influenced in these matters. A 
woman’s love is the sublimation of selfishness, Miss Vincent. It 
is delightful to a woman to throw herself away ; and she is per- 
fectly indifferent as to how many unoffending victims she drags to 
destruction in her downfall. An Indian woman sacrifices herself 
out of respect to her dead husband. An English woman offers 
up her husband and children on the altar of a living lover. 
Pardon me if I speak too plainly. We lawyers becqme acquainted 
with strange stories. I should not at all wonder if my ward were 
to insist upon makihg herself miserable for life because Launcelot 
Darrell has a Grecian nose.** * 

Mr. Monckton seated himself, uninvited, by the table on which 
the unwashed tea-things bore testimonies to Eleanor’s neglect. 
l[le lodked round the room, but not rudely ; for in one brief ob. 
servant glance he was able to see everything, and to understand 
everything. 

“ Have you ever lived here. Miss Vincent P ** he asked. ^ 

“ Tes, I lived here a year and a-half before I went to Hazle- 
wood. I was very happy,” Eleanor added hastily, as if in depre- 
cation of the lawy^er’s look, which betrayed a half-compassionate 
interest. “ My friends are very good to me, and I never wish for 
a better home.” 

“But you have been accustomed to a better home, in your 
childhood P** 

“ No, not very much better. I always lived in lodgings, with 
my poor father.” 

“ Tour father was not rich, then P ** 

“ No, ‘not at all rich.** 

“ He was a professional man, I suppose P 
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“ No, lie had no profession, llo had been rich — very rich — 
once.** 

The colour rose to Eleanor’s face as she spoke, for slie suddenly 
recollected that she had a secret to keep. The lawyer might 
recognise George Vane by this description, she thought, 

Gilbert Moucktou fancied that sudden blush arose from wounded 
pride. 

“ Eorgive me for disking you so many questions* Miss Vincent,** 
lie said, gently. I am very much interested in you. I have 
been very much in^rested in you for a long time.** 

He -was silent for some minutes. Eleanor had resumed her 
seat near the window, and sat in a thoughtful attitude, with her 
eyes cast upon the ground. She was Avondering how she wns to 
make good use of this interview, and' discover as much as possible 
of Launcelot Harrell’s antecedents. 

“ Will you forgive me if 1 ask you a few more questions, Miss 
V’'incent P ” tlie lawyer asked, after this brief silence. 

Eleanor l aised her eyes, a#d looked him full in the face. That 
bright, straight, unfaltering gaze was perhaps the greatest charm 
which Miss Vane possessed. IShe had no reason to complain that 
T^ature had gifted her with a niggardly hand ; she hud beauty of 
feature, of outline, of colour ; but this exquisitely candid expres- 
bioii was a rarer beauty, and a higher gift, 

“ Believe me,** said Mr. Moncktou, “ that I am actuated by jjo 
Liuworthy motive when I ask you to deal frankly with me. You 
will understand, by-and-by, why and by what rights J presume to 
queftiou you. In tl;e meantime 1 ask you to couiide in me. You 
left Hazlewood at Mrs. Darrelf s wish, did you not ? ** 

“ Yes : it was at her wish that I left.** 

• “ Her son had made you an olfer of his hau^ ? ** 

The question would have brought a blush to tho face of an 
ordinary girl. But Eleanor Vade was removed from ordinary 
women by the exceptional story of her life. Erom tho moment of 
her discovery of Launcelot Harrell’s identity, all thought of him 
r.s a lover, or an admirer, had beei),^blotted out of her mind. He 
was removed from other men, by the circumstances of his .guilt ; as 
she was set apart from other women by the revengeful purpose in 
her breast, * •. 

“ Yes,** she said. “ Mr. Darrell asked me to be his wife.** 
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And did you — did you refuse him ? ** 

“No; J fjjivo luin no answer.” 

“ You did not love him, then ? ” 

. “ Lovo him ! Oli, no, no ! ” 

Her eyes dilated with a look of surprise as she spoke, as if it 
was most astounding to her that Gilbert Monckton should ai^k 
such a question. 

“ Perlmps you do not think Launcelot Darrell wortliy of a good 
woman’s love ? ” 

“ I do not,” answered Eleanor. “ Don’t talk of him, please. 
At least, 1 mean, don’t tjilk of him, and of— love,” she added 
hastily, remembering that the very thing she wished was tljat the 
lawyer should talk of Launcelot Darrell. “You — you must 
know a great deal of his youth. lie was idle and dissipated, was 
he not ; and — and — a cariplayer ? ” 

“ A card-player ? ” 

“Y’es — a gambler; a man who plays cards for the sake of 
winning money ? ” # 

“ 1 never heard any one say so. Ho was idle, no doubt, and 
loitered away his time in London under the pretence of studying 
art ; but I never remember hearing that gambling Avas one of liis 
vices. However, I don’t come here to speak of him, but of you, 
"What are you going to do, now that you have left Hazlcivood ? ” 

Eleanor was cruelly embarrassed by tliis question. •Her most 
earnest wish was to return to Ilazlcwood, or at least to the 
neighbourhood of Launcelot Darrell’s home. Absorbed by this 
wish she had formed no scheme for the future. She had nolgeven 
remembered that she stood alone in the world, with only a few 
pounds saved out of her slender salary, unprovided witli tliat 
which is the most necessary of all weapons in any warfare, 
Money ! 

“ I — I scju'cely know what I .ihall do,” she said. “ Mrs. Darrell 
promised to procure me a situation.” 

But as she spoke she remembered that to accept a situation of 
Mrs, Darrell’s getting W'ould be in some manner to eat bread 
provided by the kinswoman of her father’s foe, and she made 
a mental vow to starve rather than to receive the widow’s 
patronagp. 

^^1 do not put much confidence in Mrs. Darreirs friendship 
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wlien licr own end is "!\ined,” Gilbert ]Pronckton said thoiiglit- 
fiilly. “Ellen J)iirrell is only capable of loving one person, and 
' tliat person is, according to the fashion of tlio world, the one who 
has used her worst. JSlie loves her son, Laiincidot, and would 
sacrifice a hecatomb of her fellow-crcatviros for bis advantage. If 
she can get you a iiew home, I dar^ say sho will do so. If she 
cannot, she bus succeeded in removing you from her sou’s path- 
way, and will Irojible herself very little about your future.” 

Eleanor Vane lifted her head ivith a sudden gesture of pride. 

“ I do not want Darrell’s help,” she said. 

“ But you would not refuse tho counsel, or even the help of 
anyone you liked, would you, Eleanor?” returned tho lawyer. 
“You are very young, very inexperienced, — the life at Hazlewood 
suited you, and it might have gone on for years without danger of 
unhappiness or disquiet, but for the coining of Launcclot Darrell. 
1 have known you for a year and a half. Miss Vie cent, and I have 
watched you very closely. I think I know you very well. Yes, 
if a lawyer’s powers of penetration and habit of observation are to 
go for anytliing, 1 'tmtst know you by this time. I may have been 
an egregious fool twenty years ago ; but I must be wise enough 
now to understand a girl of eighteen.” 

He said this rather as if reasoning wnth him self than talking to 
Eleanor. Vane looked at him, wx>nd 9 ring what all this talk 

would lead to, and what motive, under heaven, could have induced 
a lawyer of high standing to leave his chambers in the middl^ of 
the business day, for the purpose of sitting in a shabby lodging- 
house chumber, with his elbow resting upon a dirty tablecloth 
amid the confusidn of unwashe*d breakfast cups and saucers. 

“ Eleanor Vincent,” Mr. Monckton said by-and-by, after a very 
long pause, “ couutry people are most intolerable gossips. You 
cannot have lived at Hazlewood for a year and a half without 
liaving heard something of my history.” 

“ Your history ? ” 

“ Yes, you heard that there was some secret trouble in tho 
early part of my life — that there were some unpleasant circum- 
stances connected with my purchase of Tolldale.” 

Eleanor Vane was unskilled in the art of prevarication. She 
could not give an evasive answer to a straight question.* 

“Yes,” she said, “I have heard people say that.*^ 
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“ And you have no doubt lieard them say that my traublo — like 
every otlier trouble upon this earth, as it seems to me — was 
caused by a woman.** 

“ Tes, J heard that.** 

“ I was very young when tliat sorrow came to me, Eleanor 
Vincent, and very ready to believe in a beautiful face. I was 
deceived. My story is all told in those threc^ words, and it is a 
very old story after all. Great tragedies and epic poems have 
been written upon the same theme, until it has become so hack- 
neyed that I have no need io enlarge npon it J was deceived, 
Miss Vincent, and for twenty years L have profited by that bitter 
lesson. Heaven help mo if 1 feel inclined to forget it now, I am 
forty years of ago, but I do not think tliat the brightness of my life 
has quite goue yet. Twenty years ago I was in love, and in the 
ardour and freshness of my youth, I daro say I talked a great deal 
of nonsense. I am in love once more, Eleanor. AViil you for- 
give me if all my faculty for sentimental talk is lost ? Will you 
let me tell you, in very few and simple words, that I love you ; 
that I have loved you for a long time ; and that you will make 
me unspeakably happy if you can think my earnest devotion 
worthy of some return ? ** 

Every vestige of colour faded slowly from Eleanor’s face. 
There had been a time — before the return of LaiinSelot Darrell — 
when a word of praise, an expression of friendliness oiv regard 
from Gilbert Monckton, had been very precious to her. She had 
never taken the trouble to analyse her feelings. That time, 
before the coming of the young man, had been the sunniest and 
most careless period of her youth. She had during that interval 
been false to the memory of her father — sho had suffered herself 
to be happy. But now a gulf yawned between her and that lapse 
of forgetfulness. She could not look back clearly ; she could not 
remember or recall her former feelings. Gilbert Monckton’s 
offer might then have awakened some answering sentiment in her 
own breast. Now his hand struck upon the slackened chords of 
a shattered instrument ; and there was no music to respond har- 
moniously to the player’s touch, 

“ Can you love me, Eleanor ? Can you love me ? ’* the lawyer 
asked, irfiploringly, taking the girl's two hands in his own. 

Your heart is free; yes, I know that; and that at^least is somo- 
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thing. Heaven forgive me if I try tb' bribe you. But my yoxith 
is passed, and I can scarcely expect to be loved for myself alone. 
Think how dreary and undefended your life must be, if you refuse 
my love and protection. Think of that, Eleanor. Ah! if you 
knew wliat a woman is when thrown upon the world witlmut the 
shelter of a husband’s love, you would think seriously, t want 
you to be more than my wife, Eleanor. I want you to be the 
guardian and protectress of that poor frivolous girl whoso future 
lias been trusted to my care. I want you to come and live at 
‘j'oUdale, my darling, so as to bo near that poor child at Hazle- 
wood.” 

Hear ITazlcwood! The hot blood rushed into Eleanor’s face at 
the sound of those two words, then faded suddenly away and left 
her deadly white, trembling and clinging to the back of her chair 
for support. To all else that Gilbert Monckton had said she had 
listened in a dull stupor. But now her intellect arose and 
grasped the full importance of the lawyer’s supplication. In a 
moment she understood that the one chance whicii of all other 
things upon this earth she had most desired, and which of all 
other things had seemed furthest removed from her, was now 
within her reach. 

She might go back to Hazlewood. She might return as Gilbert 
Monckton’s wdfe. She did not stop to consider how much was 
involved in this. It was her nature to be ruled by impulse, and 
impulse only ; and she had yet to learn submission to a better 
guidance. Slie could go back to Hazlewood. She would hove 
returned there as a kitchen-maid, had the opportunity of so doing 
offered itself to her; and she was ready to return as Gilbert 
Monckton’s wife. 

“ My prayers have been heard,” she thought. “ My prayers 
have been heard: Providence will give me power to keep my 
promise. Providence will set iffe face to face with that man.” 

Eleanor Vane stood with her hands clasped upon the back of 
her chair, thinking of this, and looking straight before her, in 
utter unconsciousness of the earnest eyes that w'ere fixed' upon 
her face, while the lawyer waited breathlessly to hear her 
decision. 

“ Eleanor,” he cried, entreatingly, “Eleanor, I have been deceived 
once; do noLlet me be a woman’s dupe, now that there are streaks 
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of grey anicugst my hair. I love you, my dear. I can make you 
independent and secure ; but I do not ciror you a fortune or a 
position of sufiicicnt magnitude or grandeur to tern [}t'' an am- 
bitious woman. Yov God’s Sake do not trille with mo. If you 
love mo now, or can hope to love mo in the future, be my wire. 
But if any other imago holds the smallest ])laco in you.* heart — if 
there is one memory, or one regret, that can come between u*?, 
Eleanor, dismiss me from you unbesitatingly. It will be morciful 
to me— to you also, pcriiaps — to do so. I have seen many a 
union in which there has been love on ono side, and indif- 
ference — or something Avorso than indifierence — upon the other. 
Eleanor, think of all this, and then tell me, frankly, if you can bo 
my wife.’* 

Eleanor Vano dimly comprehended that there was a depth of 
passionate feeling beneatli the quiet earnestness of the lawyer’s 
manner. ’ She tried to listen, she tried to understand : but she 
could not. The one idea which held possession of her mind, kept 
that mind locked against every other impression. It was not hia 
love, it was not Ids name, or his fortune, that Gilbert Monckton 
offered her — he offered her the chance of returning to Hazlcwood. 

“ You are very good to me,” she said. ‘‘ I will be your wife. 
I will go back to Hazlcwood.” 

She held out her hand to him. ISTo trace of womanly con* 
fusiqp, or natural coquetry, betrayed itself in her manner. Pale 
and absorbed she held out her hand, and offered up her Future 
as a small and iin considered matter, when set against the one idea 
of her life — the promise to her dead father. 
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'WiiKX a set^ liia happiness in the balance, he is apt to be 
conteiitcil with a very slight turning of the scale. He is not 
likely to bo critical as to the wording of the verdict which gives 
liiiii the prize he has asked for. 

Mr. Gilbert Monckton liad no contemptible opinion of his own 
judgment and deliberation, his perceptive faculties and powers of 
reasoning ; but as blindly as Macbeth accepted the promises of 
the oracular voices in the witches’ cave, so did this grave and 
eminent lawyer receive those few cold words in which Eleanor 
Vane consented to be his wife. 

It was not that ho refrained from reflecting upon the girl^B 
manner of accepting his offer. Ho did reflect upon it; and 
proved to himself, by utierring logic, that she could scarcely have 
spoken in any other way. There were a thousand reasons why 
she should have employed those very words, and pronounced them 
in that very tone. Maidenly modesty, innocent surprise, inex- 
perience, girlish timidity: — ho ran over a whole catalogue of 
causes, naming every possible cause, save one, and that one was 
the thing he had most dreaded — ^indifFerence, or even repugnance 
to himself. He looked into her face. His professional career 
had given him the faculty of putting together the evidences of 
smiles and frowns, involuntary contractions of the eyebrows, 
scaroily perceptible compressions of tho lips, every tone and 
semi-tone in the facial diapason. He looked at Eleanor Vaixe’s 
face, and said to himself; 

This girl cannot be meTCe!fiary. She is as pure as an angel ; 
as unselflsh as Jepbtiia’s daughter; as bravo ai Judith, or Joan 
of Arc. She cannot be anything hut a good wife. The man who 
wins her has reason to thank God for his bounty.” ^ 

It was with such thoughts as these that the lawyer received the 
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feminine decision which was to influence his future life. He bent 
over the girl’s fair head — tall as she WMS, her flicc was only on a 
level with Grilbort jNIouck ton’s shoulder — and pressed his lips to 
her forehead, solemnly, almost as if setting a seal upon Ins own. 

' “ My darling,” he said, in a low voice, “ my darling, you have 

made me very happy ; I dare not tell you how much I love you. 
I struggled against my love, Eleanor. I once meant to have kept 
the secret till I went down to my grave. I think I could have 
kept silence so long as you remained within my reach, protected 
and sheltered by people whom 1 could trust, happy in the bright 
years of year innocent girlhood. Eiit when you lefc llazlewood, 
when you went out into the world, ray courage failed. 1 wanted 
to give you my. love as a shield and a defence. Better that I 
should be deceived, I thought; better that 1 should be miserable,* 
than that she should be uudefended.” 

Eleanor Vane listened to the lawyer’s happy talk, lie could 
haTe talked to her for ever, now that the ice w^as broken, and the 
important step — so long considered, so long avoided — actually 
taken. It seemed as if his youth came hack to him, he8ta^^ed by 
some miraculous po^^'er; invisible, but most palpably present in 
that shabby Bloomsbury dwelling. His youth came back: the 
intellectual cobwebs of twenty years were swept away by one 
stroke of some benevolent witch’s broomstick. Cherished pre- 
judices, fondly nursed doubts and suspicious, were blotted out of 
his^nind,' leaving the tablet fair and bright as it had^ been before 
the coining of that shadow which had darkened so much of this 
man’s life. Sudden almost as the conversion of Saul, was this 
transformation of the misanthropi(5al solicitor under the master 
influence of a tsue and pure aifectiou. 

Eor twenty years he had sneered at women, and at men’s belief 
in them ; and now, at the end of twenty years, he believed ; and, 
escaping out of the prison which he had made for bimsfjif, he 
spread his recovered wings and was free. 

A sigh escaped from Eleanor’s lips as she listened to her lover. 
The time in which she could have hoped to phy him back all 
this great debt which* be was heaping upon her, was past and gone. 
She felt d sense of oppression beneath the load of this obligation. 
,She began to perceive— as yet only dimlj'’, so intense was the 
i|||ptiam engendered out of the single purpose of her life — tliat she 
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\va8 binding herself to something that shi^ might not be able to 
perform; she was taking upon herself a debt that she could 
scarcely hope to pay. !For a moment sho thought this, and was 
ready, under this new impulse, to draw back and say, “ 1 cannot 
become your wife ; I am too much tied and bound by the obliga- 
tions of the past, to be sable to fulfil the duties of the present. I 
am sot apart from other women, and must stand alone until the 
task I have set myself is accomplished, or the hope of its fulfilment 
abandoned.*’ 

Sho thought thij, and the words trembled on her lips ; but in 
the next moment the image of her father arose angry and re- 
proachful, as if to say to lier, “ Have you so little memory of my 
wrongs and my sorrows that you can shrink from ^luy means of 
avenging me ? ’* 

This idea banished every other consideration. 

** 1 will keep my prou)ise first, and do my duty to Gilbert 
Moi\cktoii afterwards,” thought Eleanor. “ It wdll be easy to be 
a good wife to him. I used to like him very much.” 

She recalled the old days iu which she had sat a little way 
apart from the lawyer and his ward, envying Laura Mason her 
apparent influence over Mr. Monckfcon; and for a moment a 
faint thrill of pleasure and triumph vibrated through her veins 
as she remembered that henceforth her claim upon him would 
be higher than that of any other living creature. He would 
be her own — her lover, her husband — adviser, friend^ insffuc- 
tor ; everything in the wide world to her. 

“ Oh, let me avenge my father’s cruel death,” she thought, 
“ and then I may be a good and happy wife.” 

]\lr. Monokton could haVe stood for ever by the side of his 
betrothed wife in the sunny window looking out upon the mews. 
The prospect of the half^open stable doors ; the lounging grooms 
smoMng and drinking in the •intervals of their labour ; the 
scantily draperied women hanging out newly-washed linen, and 
making as it were triumphal arches of wet garments across the 
narrow thoroughfare ; the children playing hop-scotch, or called 
away from that absorbing diversion to fetch damp steaming 
quartern loaves and jugs of beer for their elders, — all these 
things wore beautiful iu the eyes of the owner of Tolldjile Priory. 
An overplus of that sunshine which filled his own breast 
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glorified these common objects, and Mr. Monckton gazed upon 
the angular proportions of tlie bony Eoman-nosed liorses, tlio 
classic outlines of decrepit Ilanaoin cabs, and all the other 
objects peculiar to tbo neighbourhood of the Pilasters, with sucli 
a radiance of contentment and delight upon his countenance as 
might have induced the observer, looking at tho lawyer’s face, 
and not at tho prospect, to believe tliat the hay of Kaplos was 
spread out in purple splendour under the opcu window of Miss 
Vane’s sitting-room. 

Siguora Picirillo returned from her day’s labours, and found 
Eleanor’s visitor thus absorbed ; but he understood directly u ho 
she was, and greeted her with a cordiality that very much 
astonished tlio inusic-mistrcss. Eleanor Vane slipped out of 
the room while ]\tr. JMoiicktoii was explaining himself to the 
Signora. She was only too glad to get away from the man to 
whom she had so rashly bound herself. She w'ent to the glass 
to brush her hair away from her hot forehead, and then threw 
herself on the bed, prostrated by all the excitement she had 
undergone, powerless even to think. 

" I almost wish I could lio here for ever,” she thought ; “ it 
seems so like peace to lio still and leave off thinking.” Her 
youth had held out bravely against the burdens she had put upon 
her strength and spirits, but tho young energies had given way at 
last^and ^ho fell into a heavy dreamless slumber : a blessed and 
renovating sleep, from which nature takes compensation for the 
wrongs that have been done her. 

Gilbert Monckton told his story very briefly and simply. He 
had no occasion to say much himself, for Eleanor had written a 
great deal about him in her letters to the Signora, and liad often 
talked of him during,her one holidry at the Pilasters. 

Eliza Picirillo was too entirely unselfish to feel otlierwiso 
than pleased at tho idea that Eleanor Vane had won the love 
of a good manf* -whose position in life would remove her from 
every danger and from every trial But, mingled with this un- 
selfish delight, there was a painful recollection. The music- 
mistress had fathomed her nephew’s secret; and she felt that 
Eleanor’s marriage would be a sad blow to Eichard Thornton. 

I don*« believe poor Dick ever hoped to win her love,” Signora 
thought ; “ but if he could have gone on loving her and 
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admiring her, and associating with her, in u frank brotherly way, 
he might have been happy. Perhaps it*s better as it is, tliougli ; 
perliaps tliat very uncertainty might have blighted his life, an^ 
shut him out from some possible happiness.” 

“ As my dear, girl is an orphan,” Gilbert Moiickton said, “ I 
feel that you, Madame Picirillo, are tl\o only person I need con- 
sult. I have licard from Eleanor how nuicdi she ovvcs } ou ; and 
believe me tliat when I ask her to become my wife, I do not wish 
her to be loss your adopted daughter. She has told mo that in 
the greatest misericfi of her life, you were as true a fricrid to her 
as her own mother could liavc been. She h.as never told me what 
those miseries wrro, but I trust lior so fully that 1 do not care to 
torment her with questions about a past which she tells mo was 
aorrowlul.” 

Eliza Picirillo’s eyelids fell under the earnest gaze of the law- 
yer; she remembered the deception that liad been practised 
upon Mrs. Darrell in deference to the pride of Eleanor’s half- 
sister. 

“ This Mr. Monckton must know Nelly’s story before ho 
marries her,” thought the straightforward Signora. She explained 
this to Eleanor the next morning, when the girl rose, invigorated 
by a long sleep, and inspired by a desperate hopefulness— the hope 
of speedily avenging her father’s wrongs. 

Eor some time Miss Vane passionately combated the Siguoua’a 
arguments. Why should she tell Gilbert Monckton her real 
name ? she demanded. She wished to keep it a secret from Mr. 
de Crespigny : from the people ^t llazlewood. Sho must kdep it 
a secret, she said. 

But little by little Eliza Pieirillo overcame this determination. 
She explained to the passionate girl that if her«marriage was to be 
legally unassailable, she must be married in her true nao^*. She 
explained this : and she said a great deal about the moral wrong 
which would be done if Eleanor persisted in deceiving her future 
husband. 

The marriage was pushed on with terrible haste, as it seemed to 
Eichard Thornton and the Signora ; but even the brief delay that 
occurred between Gilbert Monckton’s declaration of his love and 
the day fixed for the wedding was almost intolerable tcT Eleanor. 
The all-important stop which was to make her the lawyer’s wife 
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seemed nothincf to her. She i«»norefI this r,^reat crisis, of her life 
altogether, in her desire to return to ilazlewood, to discover and 
denounce Launcelot Darrell’s treachery before Maurice do Cres- 
pigny’s death. 

There were preparations to be made, and a trousseau to be pro- 
vided. It Avas a very simple trousseau^. fitter for the bride of some 
young curate with seventy pounds a year, than for a lady A^ho 
was to be mistress of Tolldale Priory. Eleanor took no interest 
in tlie pretty girlish dresses, pale and dqlicatc in colour, simple 
and inexpensive in texture and fashion, which the Signora chose 
for her protegee. There was a settlement to be drawn up also ; 
for Gilbert Monckton insisted upon treating his betrothed as 
generously as if she had been a woman of distinction, witli an 
aristocratic father to bargain and diplomatise for her welfare; but 
Eleanor was as indifferent to the settlement as about the trousseau, 
and could scarcely be made to understand that, on and after her 
wedding-day, she W'ould be the exclusive possessor of a small 
landed estate wortli three hundred a-year. 

Once, and once only, she thanked Gilbert Monckton for his 
generosjjy; and this was when, for the first time, the thought 
flashed into her mind, that this three hundred a-year, to Avhicb 
she was so indifferent, would enable her to place Eliza Picirillo 
in a position of independence. 

Dear Signora,” she cried, ‘‘ you shall never work after I am 
married. How good it is of you to give me this moneys Mr. 
Monckton,” she added, her eyes filling with sudden tears ; “ I 
will try to deserve your goodness, I will indeed.” 

It was upon the evening on which Eleanor spoke these few 
grateful and earnest words to her betrothed husband, that the 
revelation of her Secret was made. 

“ I going to DoctoVs’ Commons to-morrow morning, Si- 
gnora,” the lawyer said, as he rose to leave the little sitting-room 
— ^ho had spent his evenings in the Pilasters during his brief court- 
ship, perfectly at home and unspeakably happy in that shabby 
and Bohemian colony. “ Eleanor and I have determined that our 
marriage is to take place at St. George's, Bloomsbury. It is to 
be a very quiet wedding. My two partners, yourself, and Mr. 
Thornton, are to be the only witnesses. The Berkshire people 
iprill be surprised when I take my young wife back to Tolldale.” 
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He was going away, when the >Sigaoralaici her hand on Eleanor’s 
Bhoulder. 

“ You muBt tell him to-night, Nolly,” eho wliispered; “he must 
not bo allowed to take out the licence in a false name.” 

Tlie girl bent her head. 

“1 AS ill do as you wish, Signora,” she said. 

Eive minutes afterwards, wdien Gilbert Monckton gave Eleanor 
his band, slie said, quietly : 

“ .Do not say good-night yet. I Avill como downstairs witli you, 
I liave something t^say to you.” 

She went down the narrow staircase, and out into tlie colonnade 
with jVlr. j^Fonckton. It was ten o’clock ; the shops wore closed, 
and tlie public-house was quiet. Under the August moonlight 
the shabby tenements looked less commonplace, tlie dilapidated 
wooden colonnade was almost picturesque. Miss Vaiie stood 
with her face turned frankly towards her lover, her figure resting 
slightly against one of the slender pillars belbre the shoemaker’s 
emporium. 

“ What is it tliat you Avant to tell me, Eleanor dearest ? ” Mr. 
Monckton asked, as she paused, looking half-doubtful ly in his 
face, uucoriain wliat she should say to him. 

“ I w’ant to tell you that 1 have done very wrong — I have 
deceived you.” 

“Deceived me! Eleanor! Eleanor!” 

•r 

She saw the lawyer’s face turn pale under the moonlight. That 
w'ord deception had such a terrible meaning to him. 

“ Yes, I have deceived you. I have kept a secret from you> 
and I can only tell it to you now upon one condition.” 

“ Upon what condition ? ” 

“That you do not tell it to Mr. do Crejipigny, or to Mrs. 
Darrell, until you have my permission'to do so.” 

Gilbert Monckton’ smiled. HiJ sudden fears fled away before 
the truthfulness of the girl’s voice, the earnestness of her 
manner. 

“ Not tell Mr. de Crespigny, or Mrs. Darrell ? ” he said ; “ of 
course not, my dear. Why should I tell them anything which 
concerns you, and that you wish me to keep from them ? ” 

“ You promise, then ? ” ^ • 

“ Most certainly,” 
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You give mo jour solemn promise that you will not tell Mr. 
de Crcspigny, or any member of his fainily, the secret which I am 
going to confide to you; under no circutiistancea whatever will 
you bo tempted to break that promise ? ** 

“■\Vhy, jN’elly,’* cried Mr. Moncktou, are as serious as 
if you were tlie chief of a political society, about to administer 
some terrible oath to a neophyte. I shall not break my pro- 
niiae, my dear, believe mo. lly profession lias accustomed me to 
keeping secrets. What is it, Eleanor ; what is this tremendous 
mystery ? ” . ' ' 

Miss Vauo lifted her eyes, and looked full in her lover’s face, 
upon the watch for any change of expression lliat might indicate 
displeasure or contempt. She was very fearful of losing the law- 
yer’s confidence and esteem. 

“ Wlieii I went to Hazlew'ood,” sho said, “ I went in a false 
name, not at my own wish, but to please my sister, who did not 
want Mrs. Darrell to know that any member of her fiimily could 
be in a dependent position. My name is not Vincent. I am 
Eleanor Vane, the daughter of Mr. do Crespigny’s old friend.” 

Gilbert Monckton’s astonishment was unbounded. lie bad 
heard George Vane’s history from Mrs. Darrell, but bo had never 
licard of the birth of the old man’s youngest daughter. 

‘‘Eleanor Vane ?” he said; “then Mrs. Bannister is your 
aisjber.” 

“ She is my half-sister, and it was at her wish that I went to 
llazlewood under a false name. You are not angry with me for 
Laving done so, are you ? ” 

“ Angry with you ? No, my dear, the deception was harmless 
enough ; lliough it was a piece of foolisli pride upon your sister’s 
part. My Elean#,w'as in no way degraded by having, to turn her 
accomplishments to use and profit. My poor, seff-reliant girl,” he 
added, tenderly, “ going out into the world with a secret to keep. 
But why do you wish this secret to be still iDreserved, Eleanor ; 
you are not ashamed of your father’s name ? ” 

“ Ashamed of his name ? Oh, no, no 1 ” 

“ Why keep your real name a secret, then ? ” 

“I can’t tell you why. But you’ll keep your promise. You 
are too honourable to break your promise.” 

JSjx. Monckton looked wonderingly at the girl’s earnest face. 
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“ JN'o, my dear, 1 won’t break my promi ij,” be said. “But I 
can’t understand your anxiety for this concealment. However, wo 
will say nothing more about it, Nelly,” he added, as if in reply to 
an appealing look from Miss Vane ; “yoim name will bo Monckton 
when you go back ® Berkshire ; and nobody will dare to question 
your right to that name.” 

The lawyer put his lips to the girl’s forehead, and bade her 
good-night upon the threshold of the shoemaker’s door. 

“ God bless you, my own darling ! ” he said, in a very low voice, 
“ and preserve our^'aitb in each other. There must bo no secrets 
between you and me, Nelly.” 
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AN 1NSTJ)I0US 3>1:M0K. 

On a bright S*'ptember morniii" a hired, ^arrinc;© took Misfs 
Vane and l^er Iriondij to the quiet old cbui-ch in Ha»'t Street, 
JJlooinsbury. There vsaa ii little crowd aascinbled aboat the door 
ot* the Hluieiuaker’s dwelling, and s^nnpatbetic special ora w^ere 
scattered hero and there in the incw s, for a uiarriaoe is one of 
those things wliich the «clovercdt people can never contrive to keep 
a secret. 

Eleanor Vane’s pale fawn-coloured silk dress, black mantle, 
and simple white bonnet did not form the established costume of 
a bride, but tlio young lady looked so very beautiful in her girlish 
dress and virginal innocence, that more than one of tlie lounging 
grooms who came out of tlio stables to see her go by to her hired 
carriage, coulideutially remarked to an acquaintance that ho only 
I wished he could got such a young woman for his missus, llichard 
Thornton was not in attendance upon the fair young bride. There 
was a scene to be painted for Spavin and Cromshaw upon that 
particular day w’hich was more important than any scene Dick 
had ever painted before. So tbe young man set out early upon 
that September bridal morning, after saluting Eleanor Vane in 
• the most tender and brotherly fashion : but I am sorry to say that 
instead of going straight to the Eoyal Phoenix Theatre, Mr, 
Thornton walked with a slow and listless gait across Westminst^ 
Bridge, then plunged with a sudden and almost ferocious impetiV 
into the remotest intricacies of Lambeth, scowling darkly at the 
street boys who came in his way, skirting the Archbisbop*8 palace, 
glowering at the desolation of Vauxhall, and hurrying far away 
into the solitudes of Battersea Fields, where he spent the better 
part of the afternoon in the dreary parlour of an obscure 
public-bouse, drinking adulterated beer, and smokiug bad 
tobacco. 
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The Signora wore a rustling black silkdiiss — Eleanor’s present 
of the previous Christmas— in honour of her proteg6e’s wedding; 
but Eliza Picirillo’s heart was sadly divided upon this quiet bridal 
day ; half rejoicing in Miss Vane’s fortune and advancement ; 
half sorrowful for 0or desolate Dick wandering away amongst the 
swamps by the water-side. 

Mr. Moncktoii and his two partners were waiting for the bride 
in tlft portico of the church. The senior of the two, an old man 
with VI hite liair, was to give Eleanor away, and paid her many 
appropriate thougl^rather obsolete compliments upon the occasion. 
Perhaps it was now for the first time that Miss Vano began to 
regard the step she was about to take as one of a somewhat 
serious and indeed awful nature ; pcriiaps it was now for the first 
time that she began to think she had committed a sin in accepting 
Gilbert Monckton’s love so lightly. 

“If he knew that I did not promise to marry him because I 
loved him, but because I wanted to get back to Ilazlewood,” she 
thought. 

But presently the grave shadows passed away from her face and 
a faint blush rose to her cheek and brow. 

“ I will love him by-and-by, when I have avenged ray father’s 
death,” she said to herself,^ 

Some such thought as this was in her mind when she took her 
place beside Gilbert IMonckton at the altar. 

The autumn sunshine streamed in upon them through 1;he 
great windows of the church, and wrapped them in yellow light, 
like the figures of Joseph and Mary in an old picture* The bride 
and bridegroom looked very handsome standing side by side in 
this yellow sunshine. Gilbert Monckton’s tvi^enty years’ seni- 
ority only dignified and exalted him ; investing the holy marriage 
promise of love and protectiofi with a greater solemnity than it 
could have had when spoken by a stripling of one or two and 
twenty. 

Everything seemed auspicious upon this wedding morning. 
The lawyer’s partners were in the highest spirits, the beadle and 
pew-opener were elevated by the idea of prospective donations. 
The Signora wept quietly while the marriage service was being 
read, thinking of her nephew Bichard smoking and driuking desh 
perately, perhaps, in his des6late painting-room: but when the 
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ceremony was over tho good music-mistrcss dried her tears, 
banishing all traces of sorrow before she kissed and complimented 
the bride. 

“You arc to come and see us at the Priory clear Signora,” 
Eleanor sai as she clung about' her friend before leaving tho 
vestry ; “ Gilbert says so, you know.’* 

Her voice faltered a little, and she glanced shyly at lier hus- 
band as she spoke of him by his Christian name. It seemctf as if 
she had no right to allude so familiarly to jMr. Monckton, of Toll- 
dale Priory. And presently Eliza PicirillpL, stood alone — or 
attended only hy the beadle, obsequiously attentive in proportion 
to the liberality of the donation he had just received— under tho 
portico of the Bloomsbury church, watching the lawyer’s carriage 
drive away towards the Great Northern railway station. Mr. 
Monckton, in the absence of any preference upon Eleanor’s part, 
had chosen a quiet Yorkshire watering-placq as the scene of his 
honeymoon. 

Signora Picirillo sighed as she went down the steps before the 
church, and took her seat in the hired vehicle that was to take her 
back to the Pilasters. 

“ So Bloomsbury has seen the last of Eleanor,’* she thought, 
sadly ; “ we may go down to see her, perhaps, in her grand new 
house, hut she will never come back to us. She will never wash 
the tea-things and make tea and toast again for a tired-out old 
music-mistress.” 

• 

The dying glory of red and orange in the last sunset of Sep- 
tember sank behind the grey line of the German Ocean, after the 
closing day of Gilbert Monckton’s honeymoon. Upon the first 
of October the la'^yer was to take his young wife to Tolldale 
Priory. Mr. and Mrs. Monckton walked upon the broad sands 
as that low orange light fadM out of the western sky. Tho 
lawyer was grave and silent, and every now and then cast a furtive 
glance at his companion’s face. Sometimes that glance was suo 
ceeded by a sigh. 

Eleanor was paler and more careworn than she had looked 
since the day after her visit to the shipbroker’s office. The 
quiet and seclusion of the place to which Gilbert Monckton had 
brought his bride had given her ample opportunily of brooding on 
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the one idea of her life. I fad he plunged her into a vortex of 
gaiety, it id possible tliat she might have been true to tliat doop- 
rooteci purpose which slie Jiad so long iiuraed in her breast ; but 
on the other hand, there would have been some hope tliat the 
delights of cliango and novelty, delights to which youth can- 
not be indifferent — might liavo beguiled the bride from tliat 
for-ever-regurring train of thought which separated her from 
her husbatid as effectually as if an ocean had rolled between 
them. 

• Yes, Gilbert IVAinckton had discovered the fatal truth that 
marriage is not always union, and that the holiest words that 
were cvep spoken cannot weave the mystic web which makes two 
souls indissolubly one, if there be one inharmonious thread in the 
magical fabric. Gilbert Monckton felt this, and knew- that there 
was some dissonant note in tho chord which should have been 
such a melodious combination. 

Again and again, while talking to his wife — carried away, per- 
haps, by the theme of which lie was speaking, and counting en her 
sympathy as a matter of course — he had looked into Elcauor^e 
face, and seen tliat her thoughts had wandered far away from him 
and his conversation, into some unknowji region. lie had no 
clue by wliich ho could follow those wanderings ; no chance word 
ever fell from his wife’s lips which might serve as the traitor silk 
that guided ruthless Eleanor to Bosamond’s hiding-place.^ So 
thus, before the lioneymoon was over, Gilbert Monckton began to 
bo jealous of his bride, thereby fostering for himself a nest of 
scorpions, or a yery flock of young vultures, wliich were hence- 
forth to make their meals off his entrails. 

But it was not tho ferocious or Othello-like jealousy. The 
green-eyed monster did "nof, appear under his more rugged 
and uncivilised form, finding a vent for his passions in pillows, 
poisons, and poniards. Tho monster disguised himself as^ a 
smooth and philosophical demon. He hid his diabolical attri- 
butes under the gravity and wisdom of a friendly sage. In other 
words, Gilbert Monckton, feeling disappointed at tEor Jfclt of bis 
marriage, set himself to reason upon tho fact ; and was foti^ver* 
torturing himself with silent arguments and mute conjfiai«*‘^ aa 
to the cause of that indescribable soraetbing in hip yemng wife’s 
manner, which told him there was no perfect union between them. 

B 2 
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The lawyer rcproaclied Limaelf for his weak folly in having bnilt a 
fairy palace of hope upon the barren fact of Eleanor’s acceptance 
of his hand. Did not girls, situated as George Vane’s daughter 
had been situated, marry for money, again and again, in these 
mcrcenory days? Who should know this better than Gilbert 
Monckton the solicitor, who had drawn up so many marriage 
settllmeuts, been concerned in so many divorces, and assisted at 
so many matrimonial bargains, whose sordid motiv« were as 
undisguised as in any sale of cattle transacle^d in the purlieus of 
Smith field ? Who should know better than h^ that beautiful and 
innocent girls every day bartered tbeir beauty and innocence for 
certain considerations set dewnTby grave lawyers, and engrossed 
upon sheets of parchment at so much per sheet ? 

He did know this, and in his mad arrogajace he had said to 
himself, “I — amongst all otheijmen — will be an exception to the 
common rule. The girl I marry is poor ; but she will give her- 
self to me for no meaner considerations than my love, and my 
truth; and my devotion ; and those shall be hers until my dying 
day.” 

Gilbert Monckton had said this ; and already^ a mocking demon 
had made a permanent perch for himself upon this wretched man’s 
shoulders, for ever whispering insidious doubts into his car, for 
ever in^Jiilljng shadowy fears into his^ind. 

Eleanor had not seemed happy during those few honeymoon 
weeks. She had grown weary of the broad sands stretching far 
away, flat and desolate under the September sky, and weary of 
the everlasting and unbroken line, that bounded that wide grey 
sea. This weariness she had displayed frankly enough ; but she 
had not revealed its bidden source, which lay in her feverish 
impatience to go back to the neighbourhood of Hazlewood, and to 
make the discovery she wished to make, before Maurice de Cres- 
pigtly’s death. 

She had sounded her husband upon the subject of the old 
man’s health. 

*^Do you think Mr. de Crespigny will live long?” she asked, 
one day. 

“Heaven knows, my dear,” the lawyer answered carelessly. 
“He has* been an invalid for nearly twenty years now, and he 
may go on being an invalid for twenty years more, perliaps. 
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I fancy that his death ayUI bo very sadden whenever it does 
happen.’* 

“ And do you tliink that he will leave his money to Launcelot 
DlUTull ? ” 

Eleanor’s face grew a little paler as she mentioned the young 
man’s name. The iuviaiblo familiar perched upon j\rr. Mouck- 
ton’s shoulder directed tho lawyer’s attention to that fact. 

“I don’t know. AVhy should you be inteicsted in Mr. Dar» 
rell’s welfare ? ” 

“ I am not int^ested in his welfare, I only asked you a ques- 
tion, Gilbert.” 

Even the malice of tho familiar could take no objection to the 
tone in which Eleanor said this : and Mr. Monckton was ashamed 
ol‘ the passing t wing e which Launcelot Darrell’s name had caused 
him. ’ 

“ I dare say Do Crespigny will leave his money to young Dar- 
rell, iiiy dear,” he said, in a more cordial voice ; “ and though I 
have no very high opinion of the young man’s character, I think 
he ought to have the fortune. The maiden ladies should have 
annuities, of course. Heaven knows they have fought hard 
enough for the prize.” 

“ liow can people act sS contenjptibly for the sake of money I ** 
cried Eleanor, with sudden indignation. 

The lawyer looked admiringly at her glowing face, which had 
crimsoned with the intensity of her feeling. She was thinking of 
her father’s death, and of that hundred pounds which had been 
wron from him on the night of his suicide. 

“Xo,” thought Mr. Morfekton, “she cannot.be mercenary. 
That bright, impulsive creature could never be guilty of any 
deliberate meanness,— and what could be a worse meanness than 
that'^ the woman who could marry a man out of sordid and 
mercenary motives, beguiling him by a simulated affection^ in. 
order to compass her own advancement ?” 

“ If I have won her heart, in its untainted freshness,” th6ught 
Gilbert Monckton, “ I must be- content, though that girlish heart 
may seem cold. She will love me better by-and-by. She will 
learn to condde in me ; she will learn to sympathise with me.” 

By such arguments as these Mr. Monckton ^endeavoured to 
satisfy himself, and sometimes, indeed, succeeded in doing so, — 
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that his wife’s absent and t]iouj;jhirul manner was a matter 

of^jourse ; the tliou^ditfulnesa of a girl unused to her new position, 
and perliaps a -little bewildered by its strangeness. But on the 
morning of the 1st of Oelober, Gilbert IMonckton perceived a 
change in Eleanor’s manner, and on that morning tho demon 
familiar took up a perinancnt station upon tho lawyer’s 
shoulder. 

IVTrs. Monckton was no longer grave and listless. A feverish 
impatience, a sudden flow of high spirits, seemed to have taken 
possession of her. 4 r 

“ You observe,” whispered tho demon fiimiliar, as Mr. Monck- 
ton sat opposite his wife in a compartment of tho express train 
that was to take them to London, en route for Berkshire, “ you 
observe the glow in her cheeks, the brightness of her eyes. You 
saw her turn pale the other day when she mentioned Lamicelot 
Darrell’s name. You know what the young man’s mother told 
you. You can do the comnionesfc sum in logical arithmetic, I 
suppose. You can put two and two together. Your wife has 
been w^earied to death of the north, and the sea, and the sands — 
and of f/Gu, She is in high spirits to-day, and it is very easy to 
account for the change in her manner. She is glad to go back 
to Berkshire — she is glad to go back Ihere, because she v}ill see 
Lavncelot DarrelV^ 

Mr. Monckton, with a cambric handkerchief thrown over liis 
face, kept a covert watch upon his wife from betw een its artfully- 
adjusted folds, and enjoyed such converse as this with the spirit 
he had chosen for hia companion. 
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SLOW riBES. 

The new life wliTch began for Eleanor Moncktoii at Tolldale 
1?rior7 sccftied very strange to her. The prim respectability of 
the old mansion weighed heavily upon her spirits. The best part 
of her existence had been spent in a very free-and-easy and Bohe- 
mian manner ; and her improved position was at first more strange 
than pleasant to her. The well-trained servants who waited upon 
her in respectful silence, acknowledging her as llieir mistress, and 
obsequiously eager to give her pleasure, were very different people 
to the familiar landladies of those lodgings in which she had lived 
with her father, or the good-natured shoemaker-landlord at the 
Pilasters. 

At Hazlewood she had been only a dependent; and those 
who served her had given her their service out of love, for her 
brightness and beauty; rendering her little benefits with frank 
smiles and familiar greetings. But the mistress of Tolldale 
had a certain dignity to support; and new duties to learn in 
her new position. 

At first tliose duties seeitfed very hard to the impulsive girl, 
who had a sort of inst metiye contempt for all ceremonial usages 
and ste reotype d observances. They seemed more especially hard, 
perhaps,” because Gilbert Munckton eipehted his young wife 
to assume her new position a« a thing of course, and was in- 
clined to be very jealous of any omission that derogated from 
her dignity. 

He was inclined to be jealous of her girlish inconsibancy of 
thought au^ action, seeing in all this an evidence that she regretted 
the freedom of her girlhood. He was inclined to ho jealous. 
That one sentence reveals the secret of a great . deal of misery 
which this gentleman made for himself. He was inclined to bo 
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jesJous of anything and everything, where his young wife was 
concerned. 

It wjiH thus that Gilbert Monckton began his married life. 
It was thus that, of iiis own doing, he set a breach between hiin- 
self and the woman he idolised. And when the breach was 
made, and the dreary gulf of distrust and misap^jcehension 
stretched black and impassable between this weak man and 
that wliich he loved dearest in all the world, he could only 
cast himself down beside the yawning ravine and bemoan his 
desolation. 

I have called Gilbert Monckton a weak man advisedly. In 
all the ordinary business of life, and in all the extraordinary 
businesses that fell in hia professional pathway, the lawyer’s 
clearness of perception and power of intellect were unsurpassed 
by any of hia compeers. Strong ; stem ; decided and unyielding, 
where his judgment was once formed ; he was trusted as an oracle 
by those who had dealings with him. But in his love for his wife 
he was weaker and more irresolute than any desponding swain of 
five-and-twenty. 

He had been deceived once by a woman whom ho had loved as 
he now loved Eleanor ; and he could not forget that early decep- 
tion. The shadow that had fallen upon his life was not to be 
lifted off by any sunshine of trust and love. He had been deceived 
once, and he might be deceived again. 

The wrong which a woman’s falsehood does to the man whom 
she betrays is a lasting and sometimes irrecoverable wrong. The 
wound festers, deep down below the outer scar ; and while sym- 
pathetic friends are rejoicing in fhe slow obliteration of that 
surface evidence of the past, the hidden canker still endures, 
gaining force by time. 

The secret sorrow of Gilbert Mohekton’s youth had made him 
suspicious of all womanly trutlf and purity. Ho watched his 
wife, as it had been his habit to watch his i^ard, doubtfully and 
fearfully;; even when he most admired her, regarding her in some 
wiB«#as a capricious and irresponsible being, who might at any 
moment tuin upon him and betray him. 

He had fought against his love for his ward’s beautiful com- 

against all consciousness ' 

o|her fascinations ; he had endeavoured not to believe in her. - If 
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she had stayed at Hazlewood, that silent^ styuggle might have 
gone on in the lawyer’s' breast for years; but her sudden depar- 
ture had taken the grave man of forty off his guard. Hurried 
away by an impulse, he had revealed the secret that had been 
so skilfully repressed, and, for the second time in his life, perilled 
his happiness upon the hazard of a woman’s truth. 

“ What do 1 know of her more than I knew of Margaret 
Eavenshaw ? ” he thought sometimes ; “ can I trust her because 
she looks full in my face, with eyes that are as clear as the sky 
above my head ? ^There is generally some landmark by which a 
man’s character can be understood, however practised he may be 

in hypoerfsy ; btlt a woman Bah ! a woman’s beauty defies a 

physiognomist. We trust and believe because we admire. ‘ She 
can’t be wicked with such a Grecian nose,* wo say. * Those 
red, smiling lips cannot speak anything but the truth ! ’ ** 

If Gilbert Monckton’s young wife had seemed happy in her 
new home, he would have accepted the fair omen, and would have 
sunned himself in the brightness of her gaiety. But she was not 
happy ; he could clearly see that ; and day and night he tormented 
himself with vain endeavours to find out the cause of her uncer- 
tain spirits, her fits of abstraction, her long pauses of thoughtful 
silence. 

And while Mrs. Monckton’s husband was nursiug all those 
tortures, and every day widening the gulf of his^own making, bis 
wife, absorbed by her own secret purpose, was almost unconscious 
of all else in the world. If she saw the lawyer’s face thouglit^ful 
or gloomy, she concluded that^his moodiness arose from business 
anxieties with w^hich she had no concern. If he sighed, she set 
down his melancholy to the same professional causes. A tiresome 
will case, a troublesome chancery suit — something in those dusty 
offices had annoyed him ; and thjt professional something had of 
course no concern for her. 

Eleanor Monckton»had taken upon herself an unnatural office ; 
she had assumed an abpiuy;nal duty ; and her whole life fashi<|||d 
itself to fit that unwomanly purpose. She abnegated the pmi- 
leges, and left unperformed the duties, of a wife^^^Jfue to nothing 
except to that fatal promise made in the first madnejss of her grief 
for George Vane’s death. * 

She had been more than a week at Tolldale Priory, and she 
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had not advanced qpe step upon the road which she had so 
desperately determined to pursue. Slie had not yet seen Laun- 
celot Darrell. 

Gilbert 3louckton had spent the day after his return to Derk- 
shire in riding about the neighbourhood, calling upon those few 
people with whom he kept up any acquaintance, and informing 
tlicm of his marriage with the young lady who, a few weeks before, 
liad been tho companion of his ward. Of course he received 
friendly congratulations and good wislics from every one to whom 
he imparted tliis intelligence ; and of course when his back w-as 
turned, the same people who had tendered lliosc good wishes set 
to work to wonder at his folly, and to prognosticate all manner of 
evil from his absurd and imprudent marriiigo. 

His longest visit was paid to Hazlewood, and here his tidings 
alforded real and unmixed satisfaction. Launcclot Darrell was at 
work in his painting-room, and was therefore out of the way of 
hearing the news. The widow was pleased to think that Eleanor’s 
marriage would secure her son against the immediate danger of 
taking a penniless wife ; and Laura was sincerely rejoiced at the 
idea of seeing her friend again. 

“ I may come to Tolldale soon, mayn’t I, Islr. l^ronckton ? ” she * 
asked. Dear Nelly, I do so long to sec lier ! But to think of 
her being married to you ! I never was so surprised in my life. 
’Whf , you must be old enough to be her father. It does seem so 
funny ! ” 

Gilbert Monckton did not feel particularly grateful to his ward 
for the extreme candour of thesq remarks, but he invited the 
young lady to spend the following day with Eleanor. 

I shall be in town to-morrow,” he said, “ and I dare say Mrs. 
Monckton will iind the Priory dull.” 

Mrs. Monckton ! ” cried Laura ; " oh, to be sure ; w'hy, that’s 
Nelly, of course ! Eind the Priory dull ? Yes, I sliould think 
she would iiiSeed! Poor Eleanor, in tlioso damp, overgrown 
gaadens, witii the high walls all round, and tho tops of the trees 
the walls. How lonely she’ll be.” . 

“ Lonely ! I shall come home to dinner every day.” 

“ Yes, at seven o’clock ; and from breakfast time till seven poor 
Nell must aniuso herself in the best way she can. But I’m not 
going to grumble ; I’m only too happy to tliink she will be near me.” ’ 
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Mr. Mouckton stood by the garden-gate — that gate near which 
he had so often loitered with Eleanor — listening with no very great 
sfxtisfaction to his ward’s frivolous prattle. His young wife would 
feel unhappy in the. dulness of her new life, perhaps. If that 
were to ho so, it would be proof positive that she did not love 
him. He could nover have felt dull or lonely in her society^ 
tliough Tolldalo had been some grim and isolated- habitation in 
the middle of an African desert. 

“So you think she will be dull, Laura?” he said, rather 
despondently. • 

“AVhy of course she will,” answered the young lady; “but 
now doii*t think mo inquisitive, please,” she added, in a very 
insinuating tone,, “but I do so much want you to tell me 
someTIiing.” 

You waut mo to tell you what ? ” asked the lawyer, rather 
sharply. 

Laura linked her hand through his arm, and raising herself on 
tip-toe, so as to bring her rosy lips within easier reacli of his ear, 
whispered archly, 

“ Hoes she really love you ? AVas it really a lovc-inalcli ? ” 

Gilbert Monckton started as violently as if that infantine ' 
whisper had been the envenomed hiss of a snake. 

“ What do you mean, child ? ” he said, turning sharply upon his 
w'ard ; “ of course Eleanor and I married because w^e loved each 
other ? Why else should we have married ? ” 

“ JSfo, to be sure. Girls marry for money sometimes. I heard 
Mrs. Darrell say that one of the Penwooas, of Windsor, married 
a horrid, old rich city man for the sake of his money. But I 
don’t think Eleanor would do that sort of thing. Only it seems 
so fimn}'- that she should have been in love with you all the 
time.” 

“ All what time ? ” * 

« Why, all the time she and I were together. How could she 
help talldng of you, I wonder P ” 

The lawyer bit his lip. 

“ She never talked of me, then ? ” he said, with a feeble attempt 
to make his tone careless. 

“ Oh, yes, she ^oke of you sometimes, of course ; bht not in 
•that way.” 
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“ Not ill what way ? ‘When will you learn to express yourself 
clearly, Miss Mason? Are you going to be a child all your 
life?” 

Gilbert Moncktoii’s ward looked up at him with a half comic 
look of terror. lie was not accustomed to speak so sharply to 
her. 

“ Don’t be angry, please,” she said, ‘‘ I know I don’t always 
express myself clearly. I dare say it’s because I used to get 
other girls to do my themes — they call exercises in composition 
themes, you know — wiicn I was at school. I^mcan that Eleanor 
didn’t talk of you as if she was in love with you — ^not as I talk — 
not as I should talk of any one if I were in love with tluMn,” 
added the young lady, blushing very much .as she corrected 
herself. 

Miss Mason had only one idea of the outer evidences of the 
master-passion. A secret or uur<^uited affection wdiich did ]iot 
make itself known by copious quotations of Percy Shelley 
and Letitia Landon, was in her mind a very commonplace 
affair. 

Mr. Monckton shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Who set you up as a judge of how a woman should speak of 
a man she loves ? ” he said* sharply. “ My wife has too much 
modesty to advertise her affection for any man; By-the-by, Miss 
Mf^on, would you like to come and live at Tolldale ? ” 

Laura looked at her guardian with unmitigated surprise. 

“ Como and live at Tolldale I ” she saifT"** I thought you didn’t 
like me ; 1 thought you despised me because I’m so frivolous and 
childish.” 

‘‘ Despise you, Laura,” cried Gilbert Monckton, “ not like you ! 
My poor dear child^ what a brute I must have been if I ever have 
given you such an impression as that. 1 am very fond of you, 
my dear,” he added, gravely, laying his hand upon the girl’s head 
as he spoke, and looking down at her with sorrowful tenderness. 
“ I am very much attached to you, my poor dear child. If I ever 
seRii vexed with your girlish frivolity, it is only because I am 
anxious about your future. I am very, very anxious about your 
future.” 

“ But why are you so anxious ? ” 

^ Because your mother w^as childish and light-hearted like 
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you, Laura, and she was led to do a very cruel thing for want of 
thought.** 

IMy poor mother. Ah, how I wisli you weuld tell me about 
her.” • 

Laura Mason looked very serious as she said this. Her hands 
were folded round the lawyer’s arm, her bright blue eyes seemed 
to grow of a more sombre colour as she looked earnestly upward 
to Ids grave face. 

“Not now, my dear; some day, some day, perhaps, we’ll talk 
about all that. But^ot now. You haven’t answered my question, 
Laura. "Would you like to live at Tolldale ? ” 

The young lady blushed crimson and dropped her eyelids. 

“ I should dearly like to live with Eleanor,” she said. “ But—” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ I don’t think it Wbuld be quite right to leave Mrs. Darrell, 
would it? .The Soney you pay her is of great u^e to her, you 
know ; I have heard her say she could scarcely get on without 
it, especially now that Launcelot — now that Mr. Darrell has come • 
home.” 

The blushes deepened as Laura Mason said this. 

The lawyer watched those deepening blushes with considerable 
uneasiness. “She is in love with this dark-eyed young Apollo,” 
he thought. 

“ You are very scrupulous about Mrs. Darrell and her con- 
venience, Laura,” he said. “ I should have fancied you would haVe 
been delighted to live with your old friend add companion. You’ll 
come to-morrow to spend the day with Eleanor, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; if you please,” 

“ I’ll send the carriage for you, after it has taken me to Slough, 
Good-bye.” ^ , 

Mr. Monckton rode slowly homewards. His interview with 
Laura had not been altogether hgreeftble to him. The girl?s 
surprise at his marriage with Eleanor had irritated and disturbed 
him. It seemed like a protest against the twenty years that 
divided his age from that of his young wife. There was some- 
thing ^abnormal and exceptionable in the marriage, it seemed, 
then ; anSThe people who had congratulated him and wished him 
well, were so many bland and conventional hypocritesi who no 
doubt laughed in their sleeves at his folly.* 
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Tho law^yor roilo back to Tolldalc Priory with a moody and 
overclouded brow. 

“Tliat girl love with Launcelot Darrell,” ho Ihoiiglit. 

“ She betray edgier secret in her childish transparence. The yoiiTjg 
man must be wonderfully attractive, since people fall in love with 
liim ill this manner. I don’t like him ; I don’t believe in liira ; 1 
should not like Laura to be his wife.” 

Yet in the next moment IMr. Moiickton reflected that, after all, 
a marriage between bis ward and Launcelot might not be alto- 
gether unadvisable. Tlie young man was clever and gentlemanly. 
He came of a good stock, and had at least brilliant expectations. 
He might mariy Laura and go to Italy, where he could devote a 
few 3 ^ears to the cultivation of his art. 

“ If the pobr child is in love with him, and he returns her affec- 
tion, it would be cruel to come between thefti with any prudential 
tyranny,” thought Mr. Monckton. “ Tho ^•nng man seems 
really anxious to achieve success as an artist, and if he is to do so 
he ought certainly to study abroad.” 

The lawyer’s mind dwelt upon this latter point throughout the 
remainder of his ride, and when ho crossed tho stone-paved hall 
where the cavaljers’ boots and saddles hung in the glowing light 
tliat stole tlirough tho emblazoned windows, ho had almost como 
to the determination that Laura Mason and Launcelot Darrell 
ought to be married forthwith. He found liis wife sitting in one 
of the windows of the library, with her hands lying idle in her 
lap, and her eyes fixeU upon the garden before her. She started 
as ho entered tho room, and looked up at him with a bright 
eagerness in her face. 

“ You have been to llazlewood?” she said, 
y ‘‘ Yes, I have just come from there.” . 

“ And you have seen — ? ” * ' 

Sho stolUped suddenly. * Launcelot Darrell’s name had risen to 
her lips, but she checked herself before uttering it, lest she should 
betray her eager interest in him. She had no fear of that interest 
being misconstrued ; no idea of such a possibility had ever entered 
her head. She only feared that some chance look or wor^ might 
betray her vengeful hatred of the young man, 

‘‘ Yorf saw Laura — and— and Mrs. Darrell, I suppose?” sho 
iiaid. * 
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Tcs, I saw Laui'a and Mrs. Darrell,” answered Gilbert 
Monckion, watching Ida wile’s face. He had perceived the hesi- 
tation with which she had asked this question. saw now that 
she was disappointed in his reply. * ^ 

Eleanor Avas incapable of dissi mula tion, and her disapjjointmenfc 
betrayed itself in her face. She had expected to hear something 
of Launcelot Darrell, something which would have at least given 
her an excuse for questioning her husband about him. 

** You did not see Mr. Darrell, then ? ” she said, after a 
pause, during which Mr. Monckton had placed himself opposite 
to her in the open window'. The afternoon sunshine fell full * 
upon Eleanor’s face ; limiting up every chao^^j^f expression ; 
revealing e^ery varying Mmde of thought that betij^ed |fcself 
unconsciouslj^in Sp, (Jounj^tance whose mo^ity wa^'iio of its 
greatest cnajA.^ • \ ^ 

‘‘ Ho, • M? !]^.rrca was in his painting-room ; I did not 
seetiim.” • 

There was a pause. Eleanor was silent, scarcely knowing 
how to fashion any question that might lead to her gaining 
some information about the man w'hose secrets she had set 
herself to unravel. 

Do you kn%v, Eleanor,” said the lawyer after this paus|^ 
during whicli he had kept close watch upon his wife’s face, 
“ I til ink I have discovered a secret that concerns Launoelot 
Darrell ? ” , 

“ A secret ? ” * 

Sudden blushes lit up £Ifanor Monckton’s cheeksyikj^j^ 
flaming fire, * * 

A secret ! %Bhe rd^vated. ‘‘ You have found out a secret ! ” 
“ Yes, I believe that my war<J, Laura M48OB, has fallen in lov# 
with the young ^ 

Eleanor’s face changed. Her feverish eagerness gSvo place to 
a look of indilFerence. • 

“ Is that all ? ” she said. 


She had no very great belief in the intensity of Miss Mason’s 
feelings. The girl’s sentimental talk and demonstrative admira- 
tion had to her' mind something spurious in their-nature ; Mrs, 
Monckton was ready to love Laura very dearly when thS business 
of her life should be done, and she could have time to love any-^ 
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body, but in the meaiitime slie ^ave herself no uneasiness about 
Miss IVtasou’s romantic passion for the young painter. 

“ Laura is a^nconstant as the wind,” she thought. “ She will 
hate Launct‘loW)arrell when I tell her how base he is.” 

But wluit was Eleanor’s surprise when Mr. Moncktou said, 
very quietly, • 

“ If tlie girl is really attached to this young man, and ho 
returns her affection — she is so pretty and fascinating, that I 
should think he could .scarcely help being in love with her — I 
don’t see why the match should not take places” 

Eleanor looked up suddenly. 

“ Oh, 11^, n^^o,” she cried ; “ you would never let Laura 
mar|^ Lajpicelot Darrell.” ^ ^ 

“ And*l^iy not, Mrs. Monckton ? ^ ^ /* / 

The in sidiou s imp which the law^i> ^d mauf fts bosom 
companion of late, at this moment transmrmej Imiraelf into a 
raging demon, and gnawed ravenously at the vitAls of its master. 

Why shouldn’t Laura marry Launcelot Darrell ? ” 

“ Because you have a bad opinion of him. What did you say 
to me by the garden-gate at Hazlewood, when Mr. Darrell first 
came home ? You said ho was selfish, shallow, frivolcnia ; false, 
perhaps. You said there was ^ secret in his lif^” 

“ I thought so then.” 

“.And have you ceased to think so now? ” 


“ I don’t know. I may have been prejudiced against the young 
raan^* answered Mr. Monckton, doubtfully. 

H “ I^n’t think you were,” Eleanfr said ; “ I don’t think he 
Isa good man. Pray,*pray don’t let La^^r^ marry jiim.” 

She clasped her hands in her eagerness, us’shl^oked up in her 
diusband’s face. • 

Gilbert Monckton’s brow darkened. ’ • 


“ What floes it matter to you?” he asked. 

Eleanor looked surprised at the almost angry abruptness of 
her husband’s manner. 


“ It matters a great deal to me,” she said. “ I should be very 
sorry if Laura were to make an unhappy marriage.” 

“ But must her marriage with Launcelot Darrell be necessarily 
unhappy*? ” 

‘ “ Yes ; because ho is a bad man.” 
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** What right have you to say that, unless you have some 
special reason for thinking it ? ” 

“ I have a special reason.” 

“ Wliat reason ? ** 

** I cannot tell you — now.” 

The ravenous demon’s tooth grew sharper than usual when 
Eleanor said this. 

“ Mrs. Monckton the lawyer said, sternly, “ I am afraid that 
there can bo very little happiness in store for you and me if you 
begin your married life by keeping secrets from your husband.” 

Gilbert Monckton was too proud to say more than this. A 
dull despair was creeping into his breast, a sick loathing of him- 
self and of his folly. Every one of those twenty years which 
made him his young wife’s senior rose up against him, and gibed 
and twitted him. 

What right had he to marry a young wife, and believe that she 
could love him ? What justitication coulH he find for his own 
folly in taking this girl from poverty and obscurity, and then ex- 
pecting that she should feci any warmer sentiment than some 
feeble gratitude to him for having given her an advantageous 
bargain? He had given her a handsome house and attentive 
servants, carriages and horses, prosperity and independence, 
exchange for her bright youth and beauty, and he was angry with 
her because she did not lov,e him. 

Looking back at that interview in the Pilasters — every circum- 
stance of which was veryKjlear to him now, by the aid of a pair 
of spectacles lent him by thq jealous demon his familiar — Mr. 
Monckton remembered tha^ no confession of love had dropped 
from Eleanor’s lips. She had consented to become his wife, no- 
thing more. She had, no doubt---in those moments of maidenly 
hesitation, during which he had ^waited so breathlessly — delibe- 
rately weighed and carefully balanced the advantages that were to 
be won from the sacrifice demanded of her. 

Of course, the perpetual brooding upon such fancies as these 
very much tended to make Gilbert Monckton an agreeable and, 
lively companion for an impulsive girl. There is something re- 
markable in the ‘persistency with which the sufferer from that 
terrible disease called jealousy strives to aggravate theT causes of 
his torture. 
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* 

Liitha BIason came to live at Tolldale. Gilbert Monckton 
aigucd^itli himself that his most reasonable motive for marry- 
ing Eleanor Vane had lam in his desire to provide a secure 
home and suitable companionship for his ward. The girl was 
vciy glad to be with Eleanor; but a little sprry to leave Ilazle- 
wood, now that Mr. Launcelot Darrell’s presence gave a new 
charm to the place. 

Not that he is very lively, you know, Nelly,” Miss Mason 
remarked to her guardian’s wife in the course of a long discussion 
of Mr. Darrell’s merits. ** He never seems happy. He’s always 
roaming about tho place, looking as if he had something upon his 
mind. It makes him look very handsome though, you know ; I 
dpu’t think he’d look half so handsome if he hadn’t anything on 
his mind. He was awfully dull and gloomy after you went away, 
Nelk, I’m sure he must have been in love with you. Mrs, Dar- 
rell says ho wasn’t ; and tliat he admires another person : quite a 
different person. Do you think I’m the person, Eleanor dear ? ” 
asked the young lady, blushing and smUmg, as she looked shyly 
up at her companion’s grave face. ^ 

‘‘I don’t know, Laura; but I almost hope not, for I should 
1^ very sorry if you were to marry Launcelot Darrell,” Eleanor 
said. 

** But why should you be sorry, Nelly ? ” 

** Because I don’t think he’s a good man.” 

Miss Mason pouted her under lip and shrugged her shoulders, 
with the prettiest air of impatience. 

“ It’s very unkind of you to say so, Nell,” she exclaimed, “I’m 
3UTO he’s good ! Or If he isn’t good, I like him all the better for. 
*it,” she added, with charming inconsistency. “ I don’t want to 
many a good man, like my guardian, or Mr. Neate, the curate of 
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Ilazlewood parish. The Corsair wasn’t good ; but see how fond 
Gulnare and Medora were of him. I don't suppose it ^s good 
of the Giaour to kill Hassaii ; but who could have had the heart 
to refuse to marry the Giaour? ** 

Mrs. Monckton did not attempt to argue with a young, lady 
who expressed such opinions as these. Laura’s romantic infatua- 
tion only made Eleanor more impatient for the coming of that 
hour ill which she should be able to denounce Launcelot Darrell 
as a cheat and a traitor. 

“ He shall be diSSappointed in his hope of a fortune, and through 
me,” she thought. • “ He shall be cast off by the woman who has 
loved him, and through me. And wten he suffers most I -will be 
as pitiless to his suffering, as he was pitiless to the old man whom 
he cheated and abandoned to despair.” 

A fortnight passed after Eleanor’s arrival at the Priory before 
she had any opportunity of seeing Launcelot Darrell. She bad 
proposed going to Hazlewood several times, but upon each occa- 
sion Mr. Monckton had contrived to interpose some objection to 
her visit. She began to^deapair of entering upon the silent 
struggle with her father’s destroyer. It seemed as if she had 
come to Tolldale for no purpose. In her impatience she dreaded 
that Maurice de Crespigny would die, leaving his fortune to bis 
nephew. She knew that the old man’s life hung by a slender ^ 
thread, which at any moment might be severed. • 

But at last the opportunity she had so anxiously awaited 
arrived unexpectedly, not brought about by any scheming or fore- 
sight upon her part. Laura hid been a few days at the Prioiy, 
and the two girls were walkiug in one of the sheltered pathways 
of the old-fashioned garden, waiting for Gilbert Monckton’s 
arrival and the clanging summons of the great dinneivhell. 

The October sunshine wad bright and pleasant, the autuiin 
flowers enlivened the dark luxuriance of the garden with their 
gaudy splendour. The tall hollyhocks waved in the breeze. 

The two girls had walked up and down the smooth gravel path 
for some time in silence. Eleanor was absorbed in ^^own thoughts ^ 
and even. Laura could not talk for ever wiiihout encouragement. 

■ But presently this latter young lady stopped with a blush. and 
a start, clf&ping her hand tightly about her compauioVs wrist. 

At the other end of the sheltdlred walk amongst the flickering 
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patches of sunshine that trembled on the filbert-trees, she had 
perceived Luuncelot Darrell advancing towards them, 

Eleanor looked up. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Laura? she asked. 

In the next moment she recognised Mr. Darrell. Tlie chance 
had come at last. 

Tlio young man advanced to meet Mrs. Monckton and lier 
companion. He was pale, and had a certain gravity in his face 
expressive of some hidden sorrow. He liad been in love wdth 
Eleanor Vane, after his own fashion, and was very much disposed 
' to resent her desertion of him. His mother had told him the 
reason of that desertion very*frankly, after Eleanor’s marriage. 

“ I come to offer you my congratulations, Mrs. Monckton,” he 
said, in a tone which was intended to wound the young wife to tlie 
quick, but which, like everything else about this young man, had 
a certain spuriousnesa,‘an air of melodrama that robbed it of all 
force. “ I sKouTd have accompanied my mother when she called 
on you the other day — but — ** 

' He paused abruptly, looking at Laura with an air of ill- 
concealed vexation. 

** Can I speak to you alone, Mrs. Monckton ? ” he asked ; ** I 
have something particular to say to you.” 

But you can say it before Laura, I suppose ? ” 

“ iN’o, not before Laura, or before any one. I must speak to 
you alone.” 

Miss Mason looked at the object of her admiration with a 
piteous expression in her childish Ij^ce. 

How cruel he is to mfe,” she thought ; “ I do believe he is in 
love with Eleanor. How wicked of him to be in love with my 
guardian’s wife.” • 

Mrs. Monckton did not attempt to refuse the privilege which 
the young man demanded of her. 

“ I am quite willing to hear anything you may have to say to 
me,” slie said. 

“ Oh, very well ! ” cried Laura. “ I’m sure I’ll go away if you 
want to talk about secrets that 1 inusn’t hear. OfHy I don’t see 
how you can have any secrets. You haven’t known Mr. Darrell 
a day longer than I have, Eleanor ; and I can’t imagiiie what he 
^1131 have to say to you.” • 
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After this protest Miss Mason turned her back upon her com- 
paiiions, and ran away tow.ards the house. She shed a few 
silent tears behind the shelter of a great clump of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

“ He doesn’t care for me a bit,” she nfuttered, as she dried her 
eyes ; “ Mrs. Darrell is a wicked o\& storyteller. I feel just as 
poor Gulnare must have felt when the Corsair was so rude to her, 
after she^d committed a murder for his sake.” 

Eleanor and Launcelot left the sheltered pathway, and walked 
slowly across the J)road lawn towards an old sundial, quaint in 
shape, aud covered with the moss that had slowly crept over the 
grey stonework. Here thetyoung man stopped, lounging against 
the moss-grown pedestal, and resting his elbow upon the broken 
dial. 

“ I have come here to-day to tell you that you have treated mo 
very ill, Eleanor Monckton,” he said. 

I, The young wife drew herself up pfoudly. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

‘‘I mean that you jilted me.” 

‘‘ Jilted you ! ” 

“ Yes. You played fast and loose with me. You listened to my 
declaration of love. You suffered me to believe that you loved me.” 

“ Mr. Darrell ! ” 

“ You did more, Eleanor,” cried the young man, passionately ; 
** you did love me. This marriage with Gilbert Monckton, a man 
twenty years your senior, is a marriage prompted by base and 
mercenary motives. YoU loved mo, i^eanor; your silence 
admitted it that day, if your words did not. You had no right to 
be cajoled by my mother ; you had no right to leave Hazlewood 
without a word of explanation to me. You are falsehearted and 
mercenary, Mrs. Monckton ; and you have married this man bore 
because he is the owner' of a fine liouse, and can give you money 
to spend upon your womanly caprices — your selfish vanities.” 

He pointed scornfully to W silk dress as he spoke, and to the 
golden trinkets that glittered at her waist. 

' ' She lookediit him with a strange expression in her face. 

“ Think of me as you please,” she said ; “ think that I was in 
love with you, if you like.” • 

It was as if she had said to him, Fall into a trap of your own 
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setting, if you please. I am not base enough to lay such a snare 
for you.*’ 

“ Yes, Eleanor, you were false and mercenary. You were 
foolish, perhaps, as well ; for I may be a rich man before very 
long. I may be masteradf the Woodlands property.” 

I don’t think you ever will inherit that fortune,” Eleanor said, 
slowly. ‘‘ You talk ‘of my being base and mercenary ; you are 
at liberty to think so if you please. But have never done 
base things for the sake of money, Launcelot Darrell? ” 

The man’s face darkened. 

“ Nobody is immaculate, I dare say,” he answered. " I have 
been very poor, and have been obliged to do what the rest of the 
world does when it’s purse is empty.” 

As Eleanor w’atched his moody face she suddenly remembered 
that this was not the way her cards must be played. The task 
which she had set herself to perform was not to be accomplished 
by candour and openness. • This man had betrayed her father, 
and she must betray him. 

She held out her hand to Launcelot Darrell. 

** Let us be friends,” she said; “ I wdsh to be friends with 
you.” 

There were two witnesses looking on at this gesture. Laura 
Mason was standing by her guardian, watching the grpup beside 
the sundial. Gilbert Monckton had returned from town, and 
ha^ come into the garden in search of his wife. 

“ They sent me away from them,” Laura said, as her guardian 
looked at Launcelot and Eleanor. He had something particular 
to say to her ; so 1 wasn’t to hear it, and they sent me away. 
You’ll ask him to dinner, I suppose ? ” 

** No,” answered^ the lawyer, sharply. 

Launcelot Darrell held EleanoFs hand some moments beibre 
he released it. * * 

“ I wish to be friends with you, Mr. Darrell,” she said; “ I’ll 
come to Hazlewood to-morrow to see your pictures, if you please. 
I want to see how the Bosalind and Celia goes on,” 

She hated herself for her hypocrisy. Every g^rous impulse 
of her soul revolted against her falsehood. But these things were 
only a natural part of the unnatural task which she had set her- 
,self to perform. 
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KEEPIira WATCH. 

Two pair of jealous eyes kept constant watch upon Eleanor 
Monckton, for some time after that October afternoon on which 
the lawyer and Miss Mason stood side by side, looking at the two 
figures by the sundial. 

Gilbert Monckton was too proud to complain. He laid down 
the fair hopes of his manhood in the grave that already held tho 
broken dreams of his youth. He • bow'ed his head, and resigned 
himself to his fate. 

‘‘I was mistaken,” he thought; ‘Mtwas too,^, preposterous to 
suppose that at forty 1 could win the love of a girl of eighteen. 
My wife is good and \rue, but — ” 

But what? Could this girl be good and true? Had she 
not deceived her lover most cruelly, most deliberately, in her 
. declaration of utter indifference towards Launcelot Darrell ? 

Mr. Monckton remembered her very words, her suddfti look 
of astonishment, her almost shuddering gesture of surprise, as he 
asked the important question*— 

And you do not love La\Lncelot Darrell P ” 

« Love him ! oh, no, no, no I” 

And in spite of this emphatic denial, Mrs. Monckton had, ever 
since her arrival at Tolldale Priory, betrayed an intense, an almost 
feverish interest in the young ificapegrace artist. 

“ If she is capable of falsehood,” thought the lawyer, there 
must surely be no truth upon this earth. Shall I trust her, and 
■wait patiently for the solutjpn of the mystery ? No ; between 
man and \0d there sbould^l^ no. mystery I She bos no right to 
keep any secret from me.” 

So Mr. Monckton hardened his heart against ^is beautiful 
young wife, and set himself sternly and indefatigably to watch 
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-her every look, to listen to every intonation of her voice, to keep 
■ a rigorous guard over his own honour and dignity. 

I^oor Eleanor was too innocent to read all these signs aright; 
she only thought that her husband was changed ; that this stern 
and gloomy companion was not the same Gilbert Monckton 
whom she had known at Hazlewood ; not the patient “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” whose subdued bass voice, eloquent in 
the dusky evenings, long agp — a year is very long to a girl of 
eighteen — in Mrs. Darrell’s simple drawing-room, had seemed a 
kind of intellectual music to her. 

Had she not been absorbed always by that one thought, whose 
intensity had reduced the compass of her mind to a monotone, 
the young wife would have very bitterly felt this change in her 
husband. As it was •she looked upon her disappointment as 
something very far away from her ; something to be considered 
and regretted by-and-by : by-and-by, when the grand business of 
her life w as done. 

But while the gulf between the young wife and her husband 
every day grew wider, this grand business made no progress. Day 
after day, week after week, passed by^ and Eleanor Monckton 
found herself no nearer the end. 

She had paid several visits to Hazlewood ; she had acted her 
part to the best of her abilities, which were very inediocre in all 
matters where deception is necessary ; she had watched and 
questioned Launcelot Darrell ; but she had obtained no vestige 
of proof to set before Maurice de Crespigny, when she denounced 
his niece’s son. 

Ho; whatever secrets were hidden in the young man’s breast, 
he was so guarded as to baffle Eleanor Monckton at every point. 
He was so thoroughly self-possessed as to avoid betraying him- 
self by BO much as a Took or a tone. ' 

He was, however, thrown a good deal in Eleanor’s society ; 
for Mr. Monckton, with a strange persistence, encouraged the 
penniless artist’s attentions to Laura Mason: while Launcelot 
Darrell, too shallow to hold long to any infatuation, influenced 
upon one side by his mother, and flattered upon the other by 
Laura’s unconcealed admiration, was content, by-and-by, to lay 
down his |illegiance at this new shrine, and to forgive Mrs. 
“ linckton for her desertion. 
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“ Eleanor and my mother were both right, I dare say,** the 
young man reflected, contemplating his fate with a feeling 
of despondent languor. “ They were wiser than I was, I dare 
say. I ought to marry a rich woman. I could never drag out 
an existence of poverty. Bachelor poverty is bad enough, but, 
at least, there’s something artistic and Bohemian about that. 
Cliambertin one day, and vin ordinaire the next; Veuve 
Cliquot at the Trois Fr^rea or the Cafe de Paris to-night, and 
small beer in a garret to-morrow morning. But married poverty ! 
Squalid desolation^ instead of reckless gaiety ; a sick wife and • 
lean hungry children, and the husband carrying wet canvases 
to the pawnbroker! Bah 1 Eleanor was right', she has done a 
good thing for herself ; and I’d better go in and win the heiress, 
and make myself secure against any caprice of my worthy 
great-uncle.** 

It was thus that Launcelot Darrell became a frequent visitor 
at" Tolldale Priory, and as, at about this time, Mr. Moncktou’s 
business became so unimportant as to be easily flung entirely into 
the hands of the two junior partners, the lawyer was almost always 
at home to receive his guest. 

JSIothing could have been more antagonistic than the charac- 
ters of the two men. There was no possibility of sympathy or i 
assimilation between them. The weakness of one was rendered c 
more evident by the strength of the other. The decided character 
of the lawyer seemed harsh and rigid when contrasted witfi the 
easy-going languid good-nature of the artist. 

Eleanor Monckton, perceiving this wide difference between the 
two men, admired her husbandT sft much as she despised Launcelot 
Darrell. 

If the lawyer could have known this, — if he could have known 
that when hia wife*s earnest eybs followed every change of expres- 
sion in the young man’s face, wlfhn she listened most intently to 
his careless and rambling, yet sometimes almost brilliant talk, she 
read his shallow nature and its worthlessness better than that 
nature had ever yet been read by the closest observer, — if Gilbert 
Monckton could have understood these things, what wasted 
agonies, what f utile tortures, might have been spared him ! 

“ What wouinTave become of me if I bad loved this man ? ” ■ 
Eleanor thought, as day by day, with au intellect rendered preter- 
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naturally clear by the intensity of her one desire, she grew more 
familiar with Launcelot Darrell’s character. 

In the meanwhile, Laura Mason walked along a patliway of 
roses, whose only thorns were those jealous twinges which the 
young lady experienced on account of Eleanor Monckton. 

“ He loved her first,” the heiress thought despondently, I 
know he did, and he made her an offer upon the day the dress- 
maker brought home my blue silk, and it was so sliort-waistcd 1 
was obliged to make her take it back for alteration. And that 
was why she — I mean Eleanor, not tho dressmaker — ^lefb llazle- 
wood. And it’s not pleasant to think that the man one idolises 
has idolised somebody else not three months before he proposes 
to one; and 1 don’t think it was right of Eleanor to lead 
him on.” 

It was by this latter Very vague phrase that Mias Mason was 
in the habit of excusing her lover’s delinquency. Eleanor had led 
him on ; and he w^as thereby in a manner justified for that brief 
infatuation which had beguiled him from poor Laura. In what 
this ” leading on” had consisted the young lady did not seek to 
understand. She wanted to forgive her lover, and she wanted 
reasons for her forgiveness ; as weak women do when they deliver 
themselves up to the bondage of a sentimental affection for a 
handsome face. But although Launcelot Darrell had made his 
peace with Mr. Mouckton’s ward, wooing her with a great many 
tenfier words and pretty st^eotyped phrases under the gloomy 
shadow of tho yew-trees in the old-fashioned priory garden, and 
although he had formally demanded her hand, and had been 
accepted by her gukrdian and liOrself, Laura was not yet quite 
satisfied. Some lingering sentiment of distrust still held its place 
in her bteast, and the jealous twinges, which, as I have said, con- 
stituted the thorns upon her rose-bestrewn pathway, were very 
sharp and numerous. c 

Nor was Mr. Monckton wholly free from anxiety on his ward’s 
account. He had consented to her engagement with Launcelot 
Darrell. He had done even more ; he had encouraged the young 
man’s suit ; and now that it was too late to undo his work, he 
began to argue with himself as to the wisdom of his conduct. 

He tried to palter with his conscience ; but he could not dis- 
guise from himselt that the leading motive which had induced bim 
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to consent to his ward’s engagement was Lis desire to remove 
Launcelot Darrell -out of the society of his wife. He could not 
be so blind to his own weakness as to be unaware of the secret 
pleasure he felt in being able to demonstrate to Eleanor the 
worthlessness of an affection which could be so easily transferred 
•from one object to another. 

Apart.from this, Gilbert Monckton tried to believe that he had 
taken the best course within his power of choice, for the frivolous 
girl whom it was his duty to protect. To have opposed Laura’s 
attachment would Jiave been to cause her great unhappiness. The 
young man was clever and agreeable. He was the descendant of 
a race which was almost noble by right of its origin. His cha- 
racter would grow stronger with time, and it would be the guar- 
dian’s duty to foster all that was good in the nature of his ward’s 
husband ; and to put him in a fair way of occupying an honour- 
able position. 

“ I will try and develope his talent — his genius, perhaps,” Gil- 
bert Monckton thought ; he shall go to Italy, and study the old 
masters.” 

So it was settled that the marriage should take place early in 
the spring, and that Launcelot and his wife should start imme- 
diately afterwards upon a tour through the great art cities of the 
continent. It was arranged that they should remain away for at 
least a twelvemonth, and that they should spend the winter in 
Borne. 

Eleanor Monckton grew deathly pale when her husband an- 
nounced to her the probable date of the marriage. 

“So soon ! ” she said, in a* low, half-stifled voice. soon! 
why December has fdready begun — the spring will be here 
directly.” 

Gilbert Monckton watched her face with a thoughtful frown.# 

“ What is there to wait for P ”^e said. 

Eleanor was silent for a few moments. What could she say P 
Gould she Buffer this engagement to continue P Could she allow 
Launcelot Darrell to hold his place amongst these people who so 
ignorantly trusted in him P She would have spoken, perhaps, 
and confided at least some part of her secret to her husband, but 
she refrained from doing so : for might not he too Izyigh at her, 
as Bichard Thornton had done? Might not he, who had grown 
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lately cold and reserved in his manner towards her, sometimes 
even sarcastic and severe — might not he ster nly re probate her 
' mad desire for vengeance, and in some manner or other frustrate 
the great purpose of her life ? 

She had trusted liichard Thornton, and had implored his help. 
No good had ever come of that confidence: nothing but re- 
monstrances, reproaches, entreaties; even ridicule. "Why, then, 
should she trust any one else? No, she was resolved hence- 
forward to hold her secret in her own keeping, and to look to 
herself alone for victory. 

“ Why should the marriage be delayed ? ** Mr. Monckton 
demanded, rather sharply, for the second time, “is there any 
reason for delay ? ” 

“ No,** Eleanor faltered, “ not if you think Mr. Darrell worthy 
of Laura’s confidence ; not if you think him a good man.’* 

“ Have you any reason to think otherwise of him ? ** 

Mrs. Monckton evaded a direct answer to this question. 

“ It was you who first taught me to doubt him,** she said. 

“ Indeed ! ’* answered her husband ; “ I had quite forgotten that. 
I wonder, Eleanor, that you should appear sd much interested in 
this young man, since you have so bad an opinion of him.” 

Mr. Monckton left the room after launching* this dart at the 
breast Nvhich he believed, was guilty of hiding from him a secret 
regard for another. ^ 

“ God help her, poor child ! ” thought the lawyer, “ she married 
me for my position ; and perhaps thought that it would be an 
^easy thing to conquer some slight sentimental predilection for 
Launcelot Darrell. She tries to ^do her duty, I SSTeve ; and 
when this young man is safely out of the way she may learn to 
love me perhaps.” 

•Such reflections as these were generally followed by a change 
in the lawyer’s manner, and Eleanor’s failing spirits revived in 
the new sunshine of his affection. She had respected and 
admired Gilbert Monckton from the hour of her meeting with 
\him at the Great Western terminus; and she was ready to love 
him truly and cordially whenever she could succeed in her great 
^purpose, and disengage her mind from its one absorbing idea. 
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ALTHOTTOn Eleanor Monckton’s utmost watchfulness revealed 
to her nothing that could be twisted into a proof of Launcelot 
.Darrelljs identity with the man who had been the indirect cause 
of her father’s death, she made some progress in anoljier quarter, 
very much to the annoyance of several people, amongst whom 
must be included the young painter. 

Maurice de Crespigny, who for some years past had not been 
known to take an interest in anything, exhibited a very great 
interest in Gilbert Monckton’s young wife. 

The old man had never forgotten the day upon which he had 
been suddenly carried back to the past, by the apparition of a fair- 
haired girl who seemed to him the living imago oriiis lost friend. 
He had never forgotten this ; and when, a few days after Eleanor’s 
arrival at Tolldale, he happened to encounter her in one of his 
airings, he had insisted on stopping to talk to her, much to the 
aggravation of his two maiden warders. 

Eleanor caught eagerly at any chance of becoming familiar with 
her father’s friend. It was to^ him she looked for her promised 
vengeance. The law could give her no redress ; but Maurice de 
Crespigny held in his hand the disposition of that wealth for w hich 
his young kinsman hoped, and thus possessed power to punish the 
cheat and traitor who had robbed a helpless old man. % 

Even if this motive had not existed, Eleanor’s love for her dead 
father would have been sufficient to inspire her with every tender 
feeling towards the owner of Woodlands. Her manner, modified 
by this tenderness, acted almost like a spell upon Maurice do 
Crespigny. He insisted upon coming, in the course of his daily 
airing, to that part of the grounds where the two^ estates were 
only divided by a slender wire fence, and where be might hope to 
meet Eleanor. By-and-by he extorted from hep the promise to 
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meet him on every fine day at a particular hour, and it waa in 
vain that the maiden sisters endeavoured by every str^iggem they 
could devise, to detain him in-doors at this appointed time. They 
vrero fain to pray for perpetual wet weather, for storms and ibG:s, 
whirlwinds, and other caprices of nature, which might keep the 
invalid a prisoner to the house. 

But at last even rain and tempest ceased to be of any avail 
to these distressed and expectant spinsters, for ‘Maurice de Cres- 
pigny insisted upon inviting Mr. and Mrs. Monckton to Wood- 
lands, They were to come whenever they could, every day if 
they could, the old man wrote, with a tremulous hand that was apt 
to go a little astray over the paper ; but which was yet ^strong 
enough and £rm enough to inscribe a decent signature at the foot 
of a Will. 

, The two sisters never saw him write without thinking of this 
document. Wat it made, and made in their fa\x>ur ? Was it yet 
to make ? Or was it made in accordance with the expectations of 
Ellen Darrell and her son ? 

Lavinia and Sarah de Crespigny were agonised by the mere 
thought of this latter possibility. It was not the money alone 
that tjbey thought of, the lands and tenements alone that they 
considered. There was the family house in whibh they had lived 
so long, the household treasures which their own careful bauds 
had jousted, as things too sacred to be approached by meaner 
fingers. 

There were the old silver salvers, the antique tea and coflfee 
services, the great dragon-china j^s on the staircase, the inlaid 
card-tables in the green parlour, — ^would the ruthless young man 
come into possession, and seize even upon those particular house- 
hold gods which were moat sacred to the maiden sisters ? 

^hey knew that they had no (^aim to any great mercy from 
Launcelot Darrell. Had they not urged bds Indian voyage, and 
for ever ofiended him by so doing ? It would have been better 
perhaps to have been friendly towards him, and to have sufiered 
him to remain in England, and to be as much at Woodlands as he 
pleased, thereby affording him ample opportunity for giving 
offence to his great-uncle. 

Who ‘can count upon an old man’s caprices,” thought, the 
izd^n sisters ; “perhaps because our lincle has seen -yery little 
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of Launoclot, he may be all the more kindly disposed towards 
him.” 

On the other hand there was now the more imminent danger of 
this sudden fancy with which Eleanor Monckton lia3 inspired the 
invalid; and the sisters grew paler and more lugubrious,, ey§ry 
day as they watched the progress of this eccentric friendship. 

Gilbert Monckton placed no obstacle in the way of his wife’s 
visits to "Woodlanda. lie knew how sternly the doors of Mr. de 
Crespigny’s house were guarded against his widowed niece and 
her son ; and he kn^ that there at least Eleanor was not likely 
to meet Launccdot Darrell. 

Mrs. Monckton was therefore free to visit her dead father’s 
friend when she pleased ; and she was not slow to avail herself of 
this privilege. It was of vital importance to her to be on familiar 
terms with Maurice de Crespigny, to be able to enter his house 
when and how she would. She saw enough in the old man’s face, 
in the fearful uncertainty of his health — which o»ie day suffered 
him to be bright and cheerful, and on the next laid him prostrate 
and helpless upon a sick bed — to convince her that his state was 
terribly precarious. He might linger for years. He might die 
suddenly. He might die, leaving his fortune to Lauiwelot 
Darrell. 

The sisters watched, with ever-increasing alarm, the progress 
that Mrs. Monckton was making in their uncle’s favour. The 
old man seemed to brighten under the influence of Eleanor’s 
society. He had no glimmering idea of the truth; he folly 
believed tfiat the likeness which,the lawyer’s young wife bore to 
George Vane was one of those accidental resemblances so common 
to the experience of every one. He believed this; and yet in 
spite of this be felt as if Eleahpr’s presence brought back some* 
thing of his lost youth. Even his, memory was revivified by the 
companionship of his dead friend’s daughter; and lie would sit 
for hours together, talking, as his nieces had not heard him talk 
in many monotonous years ; telling familiar stories of that past in 
which George Vane had figured so prominently. 

To Eleanor these old memories were never wearisome; and 
Maurice de Crespigny felt the delight of talking to a listener 
who was really interested. He was accustomed to tlfe polite 
attention of his nieces, whose suppressed yawns sometimes broke 
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iu unpleasantly at the very climax of a story, and wliose wooden- 
faced stoHdjjy had at best something unpleasantly suggestive of 
being listened to and stared at by two Dutch clocks. But Tie vras 
not accustomed to see a beautiful and earnest face turned towards 
him as he spoke ; a pair of bright grey eyes lighting up with new 
radiance at every crisis in the narrative; and lovely lips half 
parted through intensity of interest. 

These things the old man was not accustomed to, and he became 
entirely Eleanor’s slave and adorer. Indeed, the elderly damsels 
congratulated themselves upon Miss Vincent’s marriage with 
Gilbert Monckton ; otherwise Maurice de Crespigny, being be- 
sotted and infatuated, and the young woman mercenary, there 
migtrt liave been a new mistress brought home to Woodlands 
instead of to Tolldale Priory. 

Happily for Eleanor the anxious minds of the maiden sisters 
were ultimately set in some degree at rest by a few words which 
Maurice de Crespigny let drop in a . conversation with Mrs. 
Monckton. Amongst the treasures possessed by the old man — 
the relics of a past life, whose chief value lay in association— 
there was one object that was peculiarly precious to Eleanor^ 
Thisiwas a miniature portrait of George Vane, in the cap and 
gown which he had worn sixty years before, at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

This picture was very dear to Eleanor Monckton. It was no 
very wonderful work of art, perhaps, but a laborious and patient 
performance, whose production bad cost more time and mouey 
than the photographic representajiions of half the members of the 
Lower House would cost to-day. It showed Eleanor a fair-haired 
stripling with bright hopeful Jblue eyes. It was the shadow of her 
dead father’s youtk ^ * 

Her eyes filled with tears ^ as she looked at the little ivory 
portrait in its oval case of slippery red morocco. 

“ Crocodile ! ” thought one of the maiden sisters. 

" Sycophant ! ” muttered the other. 

But this very miniature gave rise to that speech which had so 
much cfiect in calming the terrors of the two ladies. 

“ Yes, my dear,” Maurice de Crespigny said ; “ that portrait 
was painted sixty years ago. George Vane would have been close 
upon eighty if he had lived. Yes. close upon eighty/ my love. 
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You don’t see your own likeness to that picture, perhaps ; people 
seldom do see resemblances of that kind. But the lad’s face is 
like yours, my dear, and you bring back the memory of my youth^ 
just as the scent of some old-fashioned flower, that our advanced 
horticulture has banished to a cottager’s garden, brings back the 
grass plot upon which I played at my mother’s knees. Do you 
know what I mean to do, Mrs. Moncktoii ? ” 

Eleanor lifted her eyebrows with an arch smile, as who 
should say, “Tour caprices are quite beyond my po^er of 
divination.” • 

“ I mean to leave that miniature to you in my Will, my dear.” 

The maiden sisters starteiLsimidtaneoujly, agitated by the saine 
emotion, and their eyes met. 

“ Yes, my dear,” Maurice de Crespigny repeated, “ I shall leave 
that miniature to you when I die. It’s not worth anything in- 
trinsically ; but I don’t want you to be reminded of me when I. 
am dead and gone, except through your own tender feelings* 
You have been interested in my stories of George Vane — who, 
with ail his faults, and I’m not slow to acknowledge them, was a 
brighter and better man than I was — and it may please you some- 
times to look at that picture. You’ve brought a ray of sunlight 
across a very dismal pathway, my love,” added the invalid, quite 
indifferent to the fact that this remark W’as by no means compli- 
mentary to his devoted nurses and guardians, “ and I am grateful 
to you. If you were poor, I should leave you money. But you 
are the wife of a rich man; and, beyond that, my fortune is 
already disposed of. I am not free to leave it as I might wish ;■ 
I have a duty to perform, my dear ; a duty which I consider 
sacred and imperative ; and«I shall fulffl that duty.” 

The old man had never before spoken so freely of his intentions 
with regard to his money. The sisters sat staring blankly at each - 
other, with quickened breaths and pale faces. 

What could this speech mean P Why, clearly that the money 
must be'left to them. What other duty could Maurice de Cres- 
pigny owe to any one ? Had they not kept guard over him for 
years, shutting him in, and separating him from every living 
creature P What right had he to be grateful to any one but &em, 
inasmuch as they had taken good care that no one else shdulc^ever 
do him a service P 
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But to the ears of Eleanor Monckton, the old man’s speech 
had another signification ; the blood mounted to her face, and her 
heart beat violently. “ He is thinking of Launcelot Darrell,” she 
thought ; “ ho will leave his fortune to Launcelot Darrell. He 
w ill die before he learns the secret of my father’s wrongs. His 
Will is already made, no doubt, and he will die before I can 
dare to say to him, ‘Your niece’s son is a trickster and a 
villain ! ”* 

Thi^ was the only occasion upon which Maurice de Crespigny 
ever spoke of his intentions with regard to the fortune that he 
must leave behind him. He said, plainly enough, tliat Eleanor 
W'as to have none of his money ; and the sisters, who had until 
now kept a jealous watch upon the old man and liis favourite, 
were henceforward content to let Mrs. Monckton come and go as 
she pleased. But for all this Eleanor was no nearer the accom- 
plishment of her great purpose. 

Launcelot Darrell came to Tolldale, and in a certain easy and 
somewhat indifferent manner paid his homage to his affianced 
wife. Laura was happy by fits and starts ; and by fits and starts 
utterly miserable, when the horrible pangs of jealousy — ^jealousy^ 
of Eleanor, and jealous doubts of her lover’s truth — tprtured her 
breast. Gilbert Monckton sat day after day in the library or the 
drawing-room, or Eleanor’s niorning-rooni, as the case might be, 
keeping w'atch over his wife and the lovers. 

But though the days and Weeks went by with an unnatural 
rapidity, as it seemed to Mrs. Monckton, with a wearisome slow- 
ness in the opinion of her husband — the progress of time brought 
George Vane’s daughter no further onward, by so much as one 
step, upon the pathway which she had. chosen for herself. 

Christmas came and the girl whose youth had been spent in 
the shabby lodgings in which her father had hidden the poverty 
of his decline, the patient young housekeeper who had been used 
to eke out ounces of tea, and to entreat for brief respite and 
, grace from aggrieved chandlers, was called upon to play my Lady 
Bountiful at Tolldale Priory, and to dole out beef and bread, 
blankets and brandy, coals and flannels, to a host of hungry and 
shivering claimants. 

, Christmas passed, and the new year struggled into life under 
every disadvantage of bad w eatber ; while the spring, the dreaded 
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early spring, which was to witness Laura’s marriage, approached 
with a stealthy footfall, creeping day by day nearer and nearer. 

Eleanor, in very despair, appealed to Eichard Thornton. 

She appealed to him from the force of habit, perhaps : as a 
fretful child complains to its mother : rather than from any hope 
that he could aid her in her great •scheme. 

“ Oh, Eichard,” she wrote, despairingly, “ help me, help me, 
help me! I thought all would be so easy if I could onco come 
to this place. But I am hero, and I see Launcelot Darrell every 
to day, and yet I<am no nearer the end. What am I to do? 
January is nearly over ; and in March, Laura Mason is to marry 
that man. Mr. de Crespigny is very ill, and may die at any 
moment, leaving his money to his niece’s son. Is this man, who 
caused my father’s death, to have all the brightest and best things 
tliis Avorld can give ? Is he to have a noble fortune and an 
amiable wife ? and am I to stand b}'' and permit him to bo happy ; 
remembering what happened upon that dreadful night in Paris — 
remembering that my father lies in his unconsccrated grave, and 
that his blood is upon this man’s head? Help me, Eichard. 
Come to me ; help me to find proof positive of Launcelot 
Darrell’s guilt. You can help me, if you please. Tour brain is 
clearer, your perception quicker, than mine. I am carried away 
by my own passion — blinded by my indignation. You W'ere right 
when you said I should never succeed in this work. I look to 
you to avenge my father’s death.” 
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Eiohaud TnoHNTON was not slow to respond to Eleanor’s 
summons. The same post which carried Mrs. Monckton’s letter 
to the youn^ man, conveyed another letter, addressed to the 
Signora, urging her to abandon her pupils, for a time at least, 
and to come at once to Tolldale. 

Eleanor had not forgotten the faithful friends who had succgured 
her in the day of her desolation, but the Signora’s habits of inde- 
pendence were not to be conquered, and Mrs. Monckton found 
theiv was very little that Eliza Picirillo would consent to accept 
from her. 

She had insisted upon removing the music-mistress from the 
eccentric regions of the Pilasters to a comfortable first-floor in 
Dudley Street. She had furnished this new shelter with easy 
chairs, and Brussels carpets, an Erard’s piano, and proof impres- 
sionscof the Signora’s favourite pictures; and in doing this she 
had very nearly exhausted her first year’s income, much to the 
satisfaction of Gilbert Monckton, who implored h^r to call upon 
him freely for any money she might want for her friends. 

, It pleased him to see her do these things. It was a delight 
to him to see her thus tenderly grateful to the, friends of her 
adversity. c 

A mercenary woman would have cast off these humble associa- 
tions,” he thought: *‘this girt must be the noble creature I 
believed her to be, when I flung down my happiness for the 
> second tjme at a woman’s feet.” 

But although Eleanor would have gladly lavished every shilling 
she possessed upon Eliza Picirillo and her nephew, she could not 
persuade either the music-mistress or the scene-painter to work 
.less hard <than it had been their wont to do for many wearisome 
j^^years. The Signora still went from house 'to house in attendance 
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upon her out-of-door pupils, and still recei7ed young ladies bent 
upon wearing the laurel crown of the lyric drama. Eichard still 
painted snow-clad mountain- tops, and impossible Alpine passes, 
impracticably prosperous villages, and wide-spreading farm-lands 
of yellow com, bounded by fragile white palings, and occupied by 
husbandmen in linen gaiters and chintz waistcoats. It was in' 
vain, therefore, that Mrs. Monckton had hitherto implored her 
friends to come to Tolldale, and it was only in consequence of a 
very serious misunderstanding with ]\lessrs. Spavin and Crom- 
shaw, which for a time threw the scene-painter out of employment, 
that Eichard Thornton was able to respond to Eleanor’s earnest 
appeal. 

A January that had been bleaker and colder than even January 
is expected to be, was drawing to a* close, when Signora Picirillo 
and her nephew arrived at the Priory. The woods round Tolldale 
were shrouded with snow, the broad lawns before Woodlands 
were as white as Eichard’s Alpine passes, and Maurice de 
Crespigny had been for many weeks a prisoner to the house. 
Laura’s wedding-day was appointed for the fifteenth of March, 
and that young lady, when unoccupied by her lover’s society, was 
entirely absorbed in the millinery and mantua-making necessary 
for the preparation of her bridal outfit. 

Eichard Thornton had considerably modified the eccentric 
fashion of his beard, and had bought a new suit of clothes in 
honour of his fair young hostess. The scene-painter had not seen 
Eleanor since the morning on which he had fled away from the 
Pilasters to hide his sorrows amongst the swamps of Battersea. 
The meeting, therefore, was a painful one to him ; all the more 
painful, perhaps, because Mrs. Monckton received him with the 
frankly affectionate welcome which she would have bestowed upon 
a brother. ' ^ 

“You must help me, Dick,” she said, ** for the sake of others, if 
not for my sake ; you cannot now refuse to fathom this mystery. 
If Launcelot Darrell is the man I believe him to be, be is no fit 
husband for an affectionate and trusting girl. He has no right to 
inherit Maurice de Orespigny’s fortune ! The marriage between 
Laura and this man is to take place upon, the fifteenth of March. 
Maurice de Crespigny may die to-morrow. We havcTveiy little 
time before us, Eichard.” 
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So Mr, Thornton was fain to obey the imperious young lady, 
who had been in the habit of ordering him about, ever since the 
days in which he had kept rabbits and silkworms, for her gratifi- 
cation. ‘IIo set himself to his task very faithfully ; and did his 
best to become acquainted with Launcelot Darrell’s character. 

* The well-born young artist, w’ho meant to do something very 
great in the Academy, at his earliest convenience, treated the 
scene-painter wdtb a supercilious good-nature that was by no 
means agreeable to Mr. xSornton. 

Dick had resolved not to be prejudiced against Eleanor’s fancied 
miemy, lest that young lady’s vehement impulses should have led 
her into rather an awkward mistake ; but there was something in 
the insolent assurance of Launcelot Darrell that aroused Itichard’s 
indignation, and it was not without an effort that he contrived to 
be commonly civil to poor Laura’s afiSanced husband. 

Launcelot dined at Tolldale upon the evening of the arrival of 
Eleanor’s guests, and it was at the dinner-table that Eichard first 
had an opportunity of observing the man ho had been entreated 
to watch. Mr. Monckton, sitting at the bottom of the table, and 
looking at bis wdfe a thwa rt a glittering array of glass and silver, 
became aware of a change^in Eleanor’s manner, A change that 
mystified and bewildered him, but which w'as not altogether un- 
pleasant to him* 

The lawyer’s jealousy had been chiefly aroused by the perpetual 
uneasiness of Eleanor’s manner when Launcelot Darrell was 
present ; by the furtive , y^et unregarded watch which she kept 
upon the young man’a ^ ttioveraentsb To-night, for the first time, 
her mannner had changed. It w'as no longer Launcelot Darrell, 
but Eichard Thornton whom she watched. 

Eollowing every v aryin g expression of her face, Grilbert Monclc- 
toh saw that sbe look^ at th^ scene-painter with an earnest, 
questioning, appealing glance, that seemed to demand something 
of him, or urge him on to the performance of something that 
she wanted done. Looking from hia wife to Eichard, the lawyer 
saw that Launcelot Darrell was still watched ; but this time the 
eyes that observed him were those of the Signora’s nephew. 

Mr. Monckton felt very much like a spectator, who looks on at 
a drama vfhich is being acted in a language that is unknown to 
him* The dramatis personce vome in and go out ; they are earnest 
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or vehement, joyous or sorrowful, as the case may be ; but not 
having any clue to the plot, the wretched looker-on can scarcely 
feel intense delight in the performance. 

Eleanor contrived to question her ally in the course of the 
evening. 

“ W^ell, Eichard,” she said, ^4s Launcelot Darrell the man who 
cheated my father? ** 

‘^T don’t know about that, Mrs. Monckton, but — ** 

“ But you tliink— ? ” . ♦ 

“ I think ho is Ijy no means the most delightful, or the best of 
men. lie snubs mo because I paint scenery for the Phmnix ; 
and he accepts that silly little girl’s homage with the air of a 
sultan.” 

“ Then you don’t like him, Dick ! ” 

Mr. Thornton drew a long breath, as if by some powerful 
eifort of his will he repressed a vehement and unseemly expression 
of feeling. . 

1 think he’fe — you know what a great tragedian used to call 
people when they rang down the act-drop three minutes before 
Lear had iiuished using bad language to his eldest daughter, or 
came up in the witches’ cauldron with their backs to the audience 
— 'and nervous people have been known to do that, Eleanor : — it 
isn’t pleasant to stand on a rickety ladder and talk to a quick- 
tempered tragedian out of a canvas saucepan, with a smell of 
burning rosin in your nostrils, and another nervous 
wanting to get you off the ladder before you’ve finished your 
speech. 1 think Lauucelot Darrell is — a beast, Mrs. Monckton ; 
and 1 have no doubt he would cheat at cards, if he had the chance 
of doing it with perfect safety and convenience.’* 

“ You think tha^ ’* cried Eleanor, seizing^ upon this latter part 
of Eichard’a speech ; “ you think that he would cheat a helpless 
old man ? Prove that, Eichard ;* prove it, and I will be as merci-^ 
less to Launcelot Darrell as he was to my father — ^his uncle’s 
friend, too ; he knew that.” 

** Eleanor Monckton,” Eichard said, earnestly, ** I have never 
been serious before upon this matter ; I have hoped that you would 
outlive your girlish resolution ; I hoped above all that wb«i you 
married — ” his voice trembled a little here, but he w^nt bravely 
on— new duties would ihake you forget that old promise i and I 
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did my best, Heaven knows, to wean you from tbe infatuation. 
But now that I have seen this man, Launcelot Darrell, it seems 
to mo as if there may have been something of inspj;»f7mi in your 
sudden recognition of him. I have already seen enough of him 
to know at least that ho is no fit husband for that poor little 
romantic girl with the primrose-coloured ringlets ; and I will do 
my best to find out where he was, and what he was doing, during 
those years in which he is supposed to have been in India.” 

“ You will do this, Bichard ? ” * 

“ Yes, Mrs. Monckton.” The young mam addressed his old 
companion by this name, using the unfamiliar appellation as a 
species of rod by which he kept in order and subdued certain 
rebellious emotions that would arise as he remembered how utterly 
the beautiful girl, whosQ presence had made sunshine in the 
shabbiest, if not the shadiest of places, was now lost to him. 
“ Yes, Mrs. Monckton, I will try and fathom the mystery. This 
Launcelot Darrell must be very clever if he can have contrived to 
do away with every vestige of the years in which’ he was or was 
not in India. However^softly Time may tread, he leaves his 
footmarks behind him ; and it will be strange if we can*t find 
some tell-tale impression whereby Mr. DarrelFs secret may be 
discovered. By-the-by, Mrs. Monckton, you have had a good 
deal of time for observation. Wliat have you done towards 
investigating the young man’s antecedents ? " 

Eleanor blushed, and hesitated a little before she answered this 
very direct question. 

have watched him very closely,” she said, “and I’ve listened 
to every word he has ever said — ” 

To be sure. In the expectation, no doubt, that he would 
betray himself by frowns and scowls, and other facial contortions, 
after the manner of a stage vlflaifi ; or that he"" vvould say, ‘ At 
such a time I was in Paris;’ dr ^ At such a time I cheated at 
hearts' You go cleverly to work, Mrs. Monckton, for an amateur 
detective ! ” • 

AYhat ought I to have done, then ? ” Eldtinor asked, despon- 
dently. 

You .should have endeavoured to trace up the history of the 
pa^t^by.thpse evidences which the progress of life, can scarcely 
f^ to leave behind it. Watch the man's habits and associations, 
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rather than the man himself. Have you haiaccess to the rooms 
in which he lives ? ** 

“ Tes ; I have been with Laura to Hazlewood often since I 
came here. I have been in Launcelot Darrell’s rooms.” 

“ And have you seen nothing there ? no book, no letter ; no 
scrap of evidence that might make one link in the story of this 
man’s life?” 

’ "Nothing — ^nothing particular. He has some Prench novels 
on a shelf in one corner of his sitting-room.” 

" Yes ; but the •possession of a few Prench novels scarcely 
proves that he was an Paris in the year *53. Did you look at the 
titles of the books ? ” 

" No ; what could I have gained by seeing them ? ** 

" Something, perhaps. The Prench are a volatile people. The 
fashion of one year is not the fashion of another. If you had 
found some work that made 2 ^^ furore in that particular year, you 
might have argued that LaunceloBTlarrell was a Jldneju/r in the 
Galerie d’ Orleans, or on the Boulevard, where the book was newly 
exhibited in the shop-windows. If the novels were new ones, 
and not Michel Levy’s eternal reprints of Sand and Souli6, 
Balzac and Bernard, you might have learnt something from them. 
The science of detection, Mrs. Monckton, lies in the observation 
of insignificant things. It is a species of mental geology, A 
geologist looks into the gravel pit, and tells. you the history of 
the creation ) a clever detective ransacks a man’s carpet-bag, and 
convicts that man of a murder or a forgery.” 

” I know 1 have been very stupid,” Eleanor murmured, almost 
piteously. 

” Heaven forbid that you .should ever be very clever in such 
a line as this. There must be detective officers ; they are the 
polished bloodhounds of our civilised age, and very noble arid 
estimable animals when they do tiieir duty conscientiously ; but 
fair-haired young ladies should be kept out of this galore. Think 
no more of this business, then, Eleanor. If Launcelot Darrell 
was the man who played ^cart$ with your father on the llth of 
August, ’53, I’ll find a proof of hh guilt. Trust me to do that.” 

" I will trust you, Eichard.” 

Mrs. Monckton held out her hand with a certain queeriliness of 
gesture, as if she would thereby have ratified a bond between 
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lierself and h6r old* friend ; and as the flower of bygone chivalry 
were wont to vow the accomplishment of great deeds on the 
jewelled hilt of a cross-handled sword, so liichard Thornton, bend- 
ing Jiis honest head, swore allegiance upon the hand of Gilbert 
Monck ton’s young wife. 

“One word more, Mrs. Monckton,” said the scene-painter, 
“ and then we had better leave off talking, or people will begin to 
wonder why W'e are so confldential and mysterious. This Mr. 
Darrell is an artist, I understand. Does he paint much ? ** 

“‘Oh yes, a great deal ; that is to say, he begins a great many 
things.” 

“ Precisely ; he does a good many rough sketches, scraps of 
pencil and crayon, eh ? ” 

“Yes.” . 

“ And he fills portfolios with such scraps, and litters his studio 
with them?” ■ 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I must have a look at his studio, Mrs. Monckton. An 
artist — ^yes, even the poorest artist, the furthest away from the 
sublimity of genius, is sure to be fond of his art. He makes a 
confidant of it; he betrays a hundred secrets, that he keeps 
locked from every living creature, in the freedom of his studio. 
His pencil is the outer expression of his mind ; and whatever 
falsehoods he may. impose upon his fellow-men, his sketch-book 
will tell the truth. It will betray him "when he is false, and 
reveal him when ho is true. I must have a look at Launcelofc 
Darrell’s studio, Mrs. Monckton. ^Let me see the man’s pictures; 
and 1 may be able to tell you more about the man himself.” 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE TESTIMONY OE THE SKETCH-BOOK. 

It is only naturd that one painter should take an interest in 
the work of another. Mr. Darrell testified no surprise, therefore,* 
when Richard Thornton appeared at Hazlewood the morninir 
after hia arrival at Tolldale, under convoy of Mra. Monckton and 
Laura. * 

“ I’ve come to say how sorry I was at your not coming to 
dinner last night, dear Mrs. Darrell,” Laura said to the lady who 
was -so soon to be her mother-in-law ; “and I want to ask you 
whether I ought to have the sprigged muslin morning dresses 
trimmed with pink or blue, or whether I ought to have three of 
them pink and three blue, for Launcelot might get tired of seeing 
me in the same colours, you know, and I might have two of them 
trimmed with peach, if it came to that ; and Eleanor has come 
with me ; and Mr. Thornton — ^Mr. Thornton, Mrs. Darrell ; Mrs. 
Darrell, Mr. Thornton — has come too, because he is an wtist 
and wants to see Launcelot’s pictures — especially the beautiful 
picture that’s going into the Academy, and that the committee is 
sure to hang on the line ; and J’m sure Launcelot will let Mr. 
Thornton see his studio, — ^won’t you, dear Lauucelot P ” 

Miss Mason pursed up her rosy lips, and put her head on one 
side like an insinuating canary, as she addressed her afUanced 
husband. She looked very pretty jn her winter costume, with a 
good deal of rich brown fur about .her, and a dash of scarlet here 
and there. She looked like a fashionably-dressed Red Riding- 
hood, simple enough to be deluded by the weakest-minded of 
wolves. She was so pretty that her lover glanced down at her 
with a gratified smile, deriving considerable pleasure from the 
idea that she belonged to^him, and that she was, on the whole, 
something to be rather proud of; something that added to the 
young sultan’s dignify, and bore testimony to bis supreme merits^ 
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Eleanor looked at the lovers with a contemptuous curve lifting 
her firm upper lip. She despised Launcelot Darrell so utterly, 
that she was almost cruel enough to despise Laura for loving him. 

“Yes,** she thought, “Mr. Monckton is right. Shallow, 
selfish, and frivolous ! He is all these, and he is false as well. 
Heaven help you, Laura, if I cannot save you from a marriage 
with this man.** 

Mr. Darrell was very well pleased to do the honours of his 
studio to Eichard Thornton. It would be quite a new sort of 
thing to this scene-painting fellow, the ehibryo Academician 
'thought; the poor devil would pick up fresh ideas, and got a 
glimpse at the higher regions of art, for the first time in his life 
perhaps. 

Launcelot Darrell led the way to that pleasant, prettily- 
furnished room which he called his studio. The “ Eosalind and 
Celia** still occupied the post of honour on the easel. Mr. 
Darrell worked very hard; but in that spasmodic 'fashion which 
is antagonistic to anything like progress. The enthusiasm which 
upon one occasion kept him at his picture long after the fading 
light had given him notice to leave it, entirely deserted him upon 
another ; and was perhaps followed by a fit of disgust with him- 
self and with his art, which kept him idle for weeks together. 

He niade a merit of this fitfulness, depregiating a power of 
steady and pe ysist ent labour as the faculty of tradesman, rather 
than an artist. He took credit to himself for the long pauses of 
idleness in which he waited for what he called inspiration ; and 
imposed upon his mother by his grand talk about earnestness, 
conscientiousness, reverence for the subUmity of art ; and a great 
many more fine phrases by which he contrived to excuse the 
simple fact of his laziness. So Eleanor Vane, as sorrowful J?osa- 
lind^ still smiled sadly upon^a simpering Cd\a : — it had been 
quite impossible to prevent Miss MaBon*s assuming the conven- 
tional simper of the weak-minded sitter, who can*t forget that 
his portrait is being taken, and that he is in the very act of 
handing down his smile to posterity, or to the furniture brokers 
-^out of an unfinished background, and clad in robes of unfinished 
satin and velvet. Mr. Thornton wondered as he looked at the 
young ntan*s work, and remembered how many miles of canvas it 
had l^een his own fate to cover since first he had handled his 
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brushes, and splashed in sky borders and cloud pieces for tho 
chief scene-painter at the Phoenix. 

Launcelot Darrell, witli his mahlstick in his hand, smiled with 
sublime patronage upon Eleanor’s humble friend. 

“ This sort of thing is rather different to what you’ve been 
used to, I suppose ? ” he said ; “rather another kind of work than 
your pantomime scenes, your grots of everlasting bliss, and caves 
of constant content, where the waterfalls are spangles sewn upon 
white tape, and the cloudless skies are blue gauze and silver foil?” 

“ Bub wHj’re not always painting transformations, you know,” 
]\rr. Thornton answered, in nowise offended by the artist’s grace- 
ful insolence ; “ scene-painting isn’t all done with Dutch metal 
and the glue-pot : we’re obliged to know a little about perspective, 
and to have a slight knowledge of colour. Some of my brotherhood 
have turned out tolerable landscape-painters, Mr. Darrell. By- 
the-by, you don’t do anything in the way of landscape, do you ? ” 

“ Yes,” Launcelot Darrell answered, indifferently, “ 1 used to 
try my hand at landscape ; but human interest, human interest, 
Mr. Thornton, is the strong point of a picture. To my mind a 
picture should be a story, a drama, a tragedy, a poem — something 
that explains itself without any help from a catalogue,” 

“Precisely. An epic upon a Bishop’s half-length,” Bichard 
Thornton answered, rather absently. He saw Eleanor’s watchful 
eyes fixed upon him, and knew that with every moment she was 
losing faith in him. Looking round the room he saw, too, that 
there w^ere a couple of bloated portfolios leaning against the wall, 
and running over wdth sheets of dirty Bristol board and crumpled 
drawing paper. 

“ Yes,” Launcelot Darrell repeated, “ I have tried my hand at 
landscape. There are a few in one of those portfolios — the upper 
one, I think — not the purple onb ; I keep private memoranda and 
scraps in that. The green portfolio, Mr. Thornton; you may 
find some things there that will interest you — that might be 
useful to you, perhaps.” 

The artist threw down his mahlstick, and strolled across the 
room to talk to Laura Mason anJ^is mother, who were sitting 
* near the fire. In doing this he left Eleanor and Biohard side by 
side, near the eafifel and the comer in which the portfolios leaned 
against the wall. 
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Eleanor’s victory. 


There was a large old-fashioned window in this comer of the 
room, the casement against which Eleanor had stood when 
Launcelot Darrell asked her to be his wife. The window was in 
a deep recess, shaded by thick crimson curtains, and in the recess 
there Was a table. Any one sitting at this table was almost 
concealed from the other inmates of the room. 

Eichard Thornton lifted both the portfolios, and placed them on 
this table. Eleanor stood beside him, breathless and expectant. 

“ The purple portfolio contains private memoranda,” whispered 
the young man ; “ it is in that portfolio we must look, Mrs. 
Monckton. There is no such thing as honour on the road wo 
have chosen for ourselves.” 

The scene-painter untied the strings of the loaded scrap-book, 
and flung it open. A chaotic mass of drawings lay before him. 
Crayon sketches ; pencil scraps ; unfinished, and finished w^ater- 
coloured drawings; rough caricatures in pen-and-ink, and in 
W'ater-colours ; faint indications • of half-obliterated subjects ; 
heads, profiles, chins, and noses ; lithographed costumes ; prints ; 
etchings; illustrations torn out of books and newspapers; all 
flung together in bewildering confusion. 

Mr. Thornton, seated at the table with his head bent over the 
papers before him, and with Eleanor standing at his shoulder, 
began steadily and deliberately to examine the contents of this 
purple portfolio. 

He carefully scrutinised each drawing, however slight, how- 
ever roughly done, how^ever unpretentious. He looked also at the 
back of each drawing, sometimes finding a blank, sometimes a 
faint pencil indication of a rubbed-out sketch, or a rough outline 
in pen-and-ink. 

Eor a long time }ie found nothing in which the utmost ingenuity 
could discover any relation to tliat period of Launcelot Darrell’s 
existence which Eleanor believed to have been spent in Paris. 

“ Belisarius. Girl with basket of strawberries. Marie 
Antoinette. Headsman. Elower-girl. Oliver Cromwell re- 
fusing the crown. Oliver Cromwell denouncing Sir Harry Yane. 
Oliver Cromwell and his .daughters. Fairfax,” — muttered 
Bichard, as he looked over the sketches. “ Didn’t I tell you, 
Eleanor^ that a man’s sketch-book contains the record of his life ? 
These Cromwell drawings are all dated in the same year. Nearly 
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ten years ago ; that is to say, when Mr. Darrell had very little 
knowledge of anatomy, and a tremendous passion for repub- 
licanism. FurtKer*' on we come to pastoral strata, you see. The 
Watermill: Eosa. There is a perpetual recurrence of liosa and 
the Watermill; Eosa in a bridal dress; the mill by moonliglit ; 
Eosa in a russet cloak ; the mill in a thunderstorm ; Eosa sad ; 
the mill at sunset ; and the series bears date two years later, when 
the artist was desperately in love with a rustic beauty in this 
neighbourhood. Now^ we lose sight of Eosa, and come upon a 
Eoman period ; th^ artist goes in for the grand and classic. The 
Eoman period lasts a very short time. Now aro in liondon ; 
yes, we are .up to our eyes in student life in the metropolis. 
Here are sketches of artist existence in Clipstone Street and the 
purlieus of Fitzroy Square. Here is the Haymarket by niglit. 
An opera-box. Lady Clara Vere de Vere. Lady Clara at the 
flower-show— in Hyde Park — at a concert. Aha ! the artist is in 
love again ; and this time the beauty is highborn and unapproach- 
able. Here are pen-and-ink hints at contemplated suicide; a 
young man lying on a pallet bed, an empty bottle on th^ floor 
labelled Prussic Acid; the same young man leaning over the 
parapet o^ Waterloo Bridge on a moonlit night, with St. PauPs 
in the background. Yes, there have been wasted love and 
despair, and a wild yearning for^death, and that generally morbid 
and unpleasant state of mind which is the common result of 
idleness and strong liquors.. Stay!” cried Eichard Thfltnton 
suddenly, “ we’re all wrong here.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Eleanor. She had watched 
the young man’s examination of the drawings with eager 
interest, with ever-increasing impatience, in her desire to 
come to something that should be evidence against Launcelot 
Darrell. • 

VWhat do you mean?” she •said, and then she added im- 
patiently ; “ How slow you are, Dick ! What do I want to know 
of this man qxcept the one proof that will identify him with that 
man upon the Boulevard ? ” 

“ I’m afraid we’ve * been making a mistake all this time/* 
Eichard. said, in rather a despondent tone. These sketches 
must have been done by soni& compilniou of Mr. Darrqjll’s. Tni 
afraid they’re none of them his.” 
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“ Not Ills ? But why — why not P ” 

Because the first lot, the Cromwells and the Bosas, are all 
signed witli a flourishing autograph — ‘ Launcelot Darrell, pinxt.,’ 
in full, as if the young man was rather proud of his name.’* 

“ Yes, yes ; but what then ? ’* 

The London-life sketches, the Lady Claras, and the suicides, 
which are much better than the first lot, though I should have 
thought they had been by the same man, are all signed with a 
monogram.** 

‘‘ A monogram ? ’* . 

** Yes, of two initials. I’ve been trying to make them out for ever 
BO long, and I’ve only just succeeded. The two letters are E. L.” 

Bichard Thornton felt Eleanor’s hand, which had been resting 
lightly upon the back of his chair, tighten suddenly upon the 
rosewood scroll-work ; he heard her breath grow quicker ; and 
when he turned his head he saw that she was deadly* pale. 

“ It is coming home to him, Eichard,” she said. “ The man who 
cheat|d my father called himself * Eobert Lan^* Part of tho 
name was torn away in my father’s letter, but the initials of that 
false name are B. L. Go on, Dick ; go on quickly, for pity’s 
sake ; we shall find something more pres^.-ntly.” • 

Eleanor Monckton had spoken in a whisper, but at this moment 
the scene-painter laid his hand upon her wrist and reminded her 
by a gesture of the need of caution. But Mr. Darrell, and the two 
ladies at the other end of the roomy studio, were in no manner 
observant of anything that might be going on in the curtained 
recess of the window. Laura was talking, and her lover was laugh- 
ing at her; half pleased, half amusbd, by her childish frivolity. 

Bichord Thornton turned over a heap of sketches without 
Speaking. 

But presently he came upon a*water-colour drawing of a long 
lamplit street, crowded with %ures in grotesque costumes, and 
with masks upon their faces. 

“We have crossed the Channel, Eleanor,’* he said. “ Here is 
Paris in Carnival time, and here is the assumed name, too, in full, 
— ‘ Bobert Lance, March 2nd, *53.* Be quiet, Eleanor, be 
calm, for Heaven’s sake. The man is guilty; 1 believe that, 
now, as fully as you do ; but we have to bring his guilt home to 
him.” 
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“ Keep that sketcli, Kicbard,” whispered the girl, “ keep it. It 
is the proof of his false name. It is the proof that he was iu 
Paris when he was believed to be in India. It is the proof that 
he was in Paris a few months before my father’s death.” 

The scene-painter folded the tumbled sheet of drawing-paper 
and thrust it into the breast-pocket of his loose overcoat. 

“ Go on, llichard ; go on,” said Eleanor ; “ there may be some* 
thing more than this.” . 

The young man obeyed his eager companion ; one by one ho 
looked at the pen^and-ink sketches, the crayon drawings, the un- 
finished scraps in Indian ink or water colour. 

They all bore evidence of a life in Paris and its neighbourhood. 
Now a debardeur hanging on the arm of a student; now a grisetto 
drinking lemonade with an artisan beyond the barrier ; a funeral 
train entering the gates of Pere la Chaise ; some children, with 
garlands in their hands, kneeling by a grave ; a showman on the 
Boulevard ; a group of Zouaves ; a bit of landscape in the forest 
of Saint Germain, with equestrian figures beneath an arch of 
foliage ; a scene in the Champs Elysees. 

And at last, a rough pencil sketch of a group in a small 
chamber at a cafe ; an old man seated at a lamplit table playing 
ecarte with a man whose face was hidden ; an aristocratic-looking, 
shabby-genteel old man, whoso nervous fingers seemed to clutch 
restlessly at a little pile of napoleons on the table before him. 

There was a third figure: the figure of a smartly-dressed 
Erenchman standing behind the old man’s cliair; and in this 
watcher of the game Eleanor recognised the man who had per- 
suaded her father to leave hef on the Boulevard, the companion 
of the sulky Englishman. ' ^ 

The sketch was dated August 12, 1853 ; the very day on which 
Bichard Thornton had recognised the dead man in the ghastly 
chamber of the Morgue. On l^e back of the drawing, were 
written these words, “ Sketch for finished picture to be called 
‘ The last of the Napoleons ’ — ^Eobert Lance.” 

The likeness of the principal figure to George Vane was unmis- 
takeable. The man who had been heartless enough to cheat his 
kinsman’s friend, had made this record of the scei^e of his cruelty; 
but had not been so callous sai to carry out his design ^after the 
suicide of his victim. ‘'*'**^^ 
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MATJUICE DE CEESPiaNX’s WILL. 

HiCHAUD Thoenton folded the pencil sketch, and put it in his 
pocket with the water-coloured drawing. 

“I told you that Lauucelot Darrell would make a confidant of 
his pencil,’* he said in a low voice.^ “We may as well tie up the 
portfolio, Mrs. Monckton ; there will be nothing more in it that 
can help us. The memory of your father w^ould scarcely be 
pleasant to this young man after the 12th of August. Wheu he 
made this sketch he had yet to learn the consequences of what he 
had done.*’ 

Eleanor stood behind the scene-painter’s chair silent and motion- 
less. Her face was pale, and her mouth compressed and rigid 
with the effort by which she controlled her agitation. But a 
flame of fire burned in her eyes, and her nostrils quivered with 
a convulsive movement. Mr. Thornton carefully replaced the 
sketches in the purple portfolio, tied the strings, and laid the 
book in its old place against the wall. Then, unfastening the 
green portfolio, he went rapidly through the landscape scraps 
w hich it contained. 

“The hand is weak here,” Eichard said: “Mr. Launcelot 
Darrell has* no sympathy with nature. He might be a clever 
figure painter if ^ jbad as much perseverance as he has talent. 
His pictures are like himself; shallow, artificial, and meretricious; 
hut they are clever.” ^ 

The scene-painter said this with a purpose. He knew that 
Eleanor stood behind him, erect and statuesque, with her hand 
grasping the back of his chair, a pale Nemesis bent on revenge, 
and destruction. He wanted, if possible, to let her down to 
commonplace feeling, by his commonplace talk, before Lauucelot 
Sarrell saw her face. But, looking round at that pale young 
TOJe, Eichard saw how terrible was the struggle iu the girl’s 
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breast, and how likely she was at any moment to betray 
herself. • ^ 

“Eleanor,” he whispered, “if you want to carry this business 
to tlie eud, you must keep your secret. Launcelot Darrell is 
coming tliis way. Ecmember that an artist is quick to ob- 
serve. There is the plot of a tragedy in your face at this 
iiionient.” ^ 

IMrs. Sronckton tried to smile; but the attempt was very 
feeble ; the smile wan and sickly. Launcelot Darrell came to the 
curtained recess, bilt ho was not alone : Laura Mason came with 
him, tallvisig very fast, and asking innumerable questions, now 
turning to her lover, now appealing to Eleanor or Eichard 
Thornton. 

“\Vhat a time you’ve been looking over the 'sketches,” she 
said, “ and how do you like them, and which do you like best ? 
Do you like the sea-side bits, or the forest sketches ? There’s a 
picture of Tolldale with the cupol a and the dinner-bell, Eleanor; 
1 like the sketches in the othSFpbrtfolio best ; Launcelot lets me 
look at tlu^m, though he won’t allow any ono else to see them. 
But I don’t like Eosa. I’m terribly jealous of Eosa— yes, I aw, 
Launcelot ; and it’s not a bit of use telling me you Tvere never in 
love with her, and you only admired her because she was a pretty 
rustic model. Nobody in the world could believe that, could 
thejT^Mr, Thornton? Could they, Eleanor? AVhen an flttist 
paints the same face again and again, alid again and again, ho 
must bo in love with the original ; mustn’t he now ? ” 

Nobody answered the young lady’s eager questions. Launcelot 
Darrell smiled and twisted hia dark moustache between his slender, 
womanish fingers. Laura’s unrestrained admiration of him was 
very agreeable ; and ho was begipning to be in love with her, after 
his own fashion, which was a very e^isy one. 

Eleanor looked at her husband’s ward with a strange expression 
in her fixee — a stern unpitying gaze that promised little good to 
the young heiress. 

“ What is this foolis^ girl’s fancy to me, that it should weigh 
against my father’s death?” she thought. “ What. is it to me 
that she may have to suffer ? Let me remember t£e bitterness of 
his sufferings ; let me remember that long night upon which I 
watched for him, — that miserable night in which he despaired and 
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died. Surely ilie remembrance of this will shut every thought of 
pity from my lieart.’* • 

Perhaps Eleanor Monckton had need to reason with herself 
thus. It miglit be difficult to be true to her scheme of vengeance, 
when, in the path she had to tread, this girl’s heart must be 
trampled upon ; this innocent, childish, confiding little creature 
who had clung to her, and trusted in her, and loved her, from the 
hour of their first meeting. 

“Should I be pitiful, or merciful, or just to her, ^ if I suffered 
her to marry a bad man ? ” Mrs. Monckton asked herself. “ No ; 
for her sake as much as for the memory of my father, it is my duty 
to denounce Lauucelot Darrell.” 

Throughout the drive back to Tolldalo, Mrs. Monckton silently 
brooded upon the morning’s work. Eicbard Thornton had indeed 
proved a powerful ally. How often she had been in that studio, 
and not once liad the idea of looking amongst the artist’s sketcho 
for' the evidence of his life occurred to her. 

“ I told you that you could help me, Eichard,’*^ she said, when 
she found herself alone with the scene-painter. “ You have given 
me the proof which I have waited for so long. I will go to Wood- 
lands to-night.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ To show those two sketches to Mr. de Crespigny.” 

“ Hut will that proof be strong enough to convince a man whose 
powers of perception must be weakened by age ? AVhat if Mr. 
de Crespigny should fail to understand the evidence of those 
sketches P What if he should refuse to believe your accusation of 
his nephew.? ” 

“ 1 will show him my father’s letter.” 

“ You forget thift your father’s fetter accuses Eobert Lance, and 
not Launcelot Darrell.” 

“ But the sketches are signed ‘Eobert Lance.* ” 

“And Mr. Darrell may deny his identity with the man who 
' sighed himself by that name. You cannot ask Maurice de 
Crespigny to believe in his nephew’s guilt on thfi testimony of a 
pei](cil, drawmg which that nephew may boldly repui^e. No, 
^imi-ianop, the work of, to-day is only one step uponTke road we 
parre,g to^read. We must be patient, and wait for more conclusive 
aqe, i^than that which we hold in these two sketches.*/ 
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Eleanor sighed wearily. 

“ And in.the meantime the IStli of March may* come, or Mr. 
de Crespigny may die,” she said. “ Oh, let me go to him at oiico; 
let me tell him who I am, and show him my father’s letter ; let 
me tell him the cruel story of his old friend’s 'deatli ! He knows 
nothing but that which he learned from a brief notice in a news- 
paper. He canrwt refuse to believe me.” 

Eichard Thornton shook his head. 

“ Ton have asked me to help you, Eleanor,” he said gravely ; 
“ if I am to do soj^you must have some faith in my counsel. Wait 
until 'we have fuller power to prove our case, before you reveal 
yourself to de Crespigny.” 

Mrs. Monckton could not very well refuse to submit herself 
to the scene-painter’s guidance, lie had already most decisively 
demonstrated the superiority of his deliberate policy, as compared 
with the impulsive and unconsidered course of action recklessly 
followed by a headstrong girl. * 

“ I must obey you, Dick,” Eleanor said, ^ because you are so 
good to me, and have done so much to prove that you are a great 
deal wiser than 1 am. But i£Mr. de Crespigny should die while 
we are waiting for further proof, I — ” 

“ You’ll blame me for his death, I suppose, Mrs. Monckton/* 
interrupted Kichard, with a quiet smile, "alter the manner of 
your sex ?” ^ 

Eleanor had no little difficulty in obeying her counsellor, for 
when Gilbert Monckton met his wife at dinner, he told her that 
he had been at Woodlands that morning, and that her friend 
Maurice de Crespigny was d£ly growing weaker, and was not 
expected to live through the early spring months. 

" The old man is fading slowly away,” the kwyer said. ** His 
quiet and temperate habits have enabled him to bold out much 
longer than the doctors expected.* It is like the gradual going out 
of a uandle, they' say. The flame sinks little by little in the 
socket. You must go and see the poor old man, Eleanor, liipfore 
he dies.” 

" Before he dies ! ’* repeated Mrs, Monckton, " before he dies I 
Do you think he will die very soon, then, or suddenly ? ” 

" Yes, I think he may go eif suddenly at last. The medical 
men say as much, I understand.” 
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Eleanor looked at Eichard Thornton. 

I must see him, and must see him before he dies,** she said. 
** Is his mind im iinpa ired. Gilbert ? Is his intellect still as clear 
as it was a week ago ? ” 

“ Yes,’* answered Mr. Monckton, “ I have ^very reason to 
believe so; for while I was talking to the tw'o ladies in the 
breakfast-parlour, the chief clerk to Ilenry Law^ford, the 'Windsor 
attorney, came in, and. asked me to go up to Mr. de Crespigny’s 
room. What do you think I was wanted for, Eleanor ? ” 

** I have no idea.” , * 

** I was wanted to act as witness to the old man’s will, in con- 
junction with law ford’s clerk. It seems the old maj| had sent to 
Windsor in a great hurry for Lawford ; but Lawford happened to 
be out, so his clerk went instead, and De Crespigny had dictated 
the will to him. I need scarcely tell you I was not a little 
astonished to find that Maurice de Crespigny had only now made 
up his mind as to the disposal of his money. I suppose he has 
made half-a-dozen wills, ^nd destroyed one after another accord- 
ing to his humour. I only hope the maiden sisters may get 
a decent reward for their long {.ears of patience and expecta- 
tion.” 

Eleanor’s trembling fingers trifled nervously with tho ornaments 
at her watch-chain. It was with difficulty that she could control 
her agitation. 

“Bht to whom is the fortune left? ” she asked, breathlessly. 
*‘Did you hear that, Gilbert ? ” 

“JSTo, my dear, it isn’t usual to make the witness to a will 
acquainted with tho body of the fieed. ' I saw poor Maurice de 
Crespigny^ccuto his feeble autograph, and I put my own mus- 
euJar-lookiiig signature in the place indicated to me, and 1 asked 
no questions. It’ was enough for me to know that I had 
no interest in tho document.” ^ 

“But did Mr. de Crespigny say nothing— nothing that could 
^ead you to guess who — ” 

“Mr. de Crespigny said nothing whatever calculated to throw, 
any light upon his intentions. He seemed relieved by the idda 
that his will was made and the business settled. The? clerk 
wanted to carry off the documenjb, but the old man insisted on 
keeping li in his possession. He wished to look over it,^*^ said. 
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lie wanted to see if his intentions had been fully carried out, in 
tho spirit as well as in the letter. He put the parchment lender 
his pillow, and tlicii laid down with an air of satisfaction. I dare 
say he has gone through the sani» little comedy again and again 
before to-day.” 

“ Perhaps he will destroy this will ? ” Eleanor said, tliought- 
fiilly. 

“ yes,” IVIr. Monckton answered, indilFcrcntly, “ the old man 
may change his mind again, if he lives long enough to repent 
of this new will.« Eut I doubt his surviving so long as to do 
that.” 

“ And liqpo you no idea, Gilbert, — have you no idea as to whom 
the fortune is left ? ” 

Mr. Monckton smiled. 

“This is a question that concerns you, Laura,*' he said, “a 
great deal more nearly than it does us.” 

“ Wiiat question ? ” asked Miss Mason, looking up from an 
elaWate piece of embroidery which she had been showing to 
Signora Picirillo. 

“We are talking of Mr. do Crespigny’s fortune, my dear; you 
are interested in the disposal of that, are you not ? ” 

“ Oh yes, of course,” answered the young lady, “ I ought to bo 
interested for Launcelot's sake, I know ; and I know that be 
ought to have tho fortune, and that nobody has any right to 
deprive him of it, especially those nasty old maids who had him 
sent to India against his will, and I dare say he will have horrid 
pains in his liver from the climate when he’s older. Of course he 
ought to have tho fortune, and yet sometimes I think it would be 
nicer for him to be poor. He may never be a greai^frtist if he’s 
rich, perhaps ; and I’d rather go to Kome^with him and sit by 
his easel wliUe he works, and* pay the hotel bills, and the travel- 
ling expenses, and all that sort ^of thing, out of my own money 
than have him a country gentleman. I shouldn’t like him to be 
a country gentleman; he’d' have to hunt, and wear top-boots and 
nasty leather gaiters, like a common ploughman, when lie went 
out shooting. fTiate country gentlemen. Byron hasn’t one 
country gentleman in all his poems, and that horrid husband 
in Locksley Hall will show you what an opinion Tennyson has of 
them.” 
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Miss Mason went back to tbe Signora and the embroidery, 
satisfied with liaviog settled the business in her own manner. 

“ He couldn’t look like the Corsair if he had Woodlands,” she 
murmured, despondently ; “ held have to shave off his moustache 
if they made him a magistrate. What would be the good of his 
talking seriously to poachers if he wore turned-down collars and 
loose handkerchiefs round his neck ? People would never respect 
him unless he was a Guy ; with creaky boots, and big seals hang- 
ing to his watch-chain.” 

Eleanor pushed the question still further. » 

“You think that Mr. de Crespigny has left his fortune to 
Launcelot Darrell, don’t you, Gilbert ? ” she asked.# 

Her husband, prompted by the evil spirit that was his occa- 
sional companion, looked at her, rather suspiciously ; but her eyes 
met his own with an unfaltering gaze. 

Why are you so interested in this fortune, and in Launcelot 
Darrell ? ” he said. 

“ I will tell you by-and-by. But tell me now, if you think the 
estate is left to Mr. Darrell ? ” 

think it scarcely unlikely that it is so. The fact of 
Maurice de Crespigny making a fresh will within six months of 
the young man’s return looks. rather as if he had been led to 
relent of some previous determination by the presence of his 
niece’^ son.” 

'‘But Mr. de Crespigny has seen very little of Launcelot 
Darrell.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Mr. Monckton, coldly. may be 
quite wrong in my conjecture. You ask for my opinion, and I 
give it you freely. Pray let us change the subject. I hate the 
idea of all this speculation as t^ who shall stand in a dead man’s 
shoes. As far as Launcelot Darrell’s interests are concerned, I 
really think there is an undercurrent of common sense in Laura’s 
ropantic talk. He may be all the better for being a poor man. 
He may be all the better for having to go to Italy and work at 
his art for a few years.” 

Mr. Monckton looked sharply at his young wife as he said 
this. I rather think that the demon familiar had prompted this 
speech, and that the lawyer watched Eleanor’s face in the desire 
to discover whether there was anything unpleasant to her in the 
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idea of Launcclofc Darrell’s long absence from bis native 
country. 

But, clever as Q-ilbert Monckton was, the mystery of his wife’s 
face was as yet beyond his power to read. He watched her in 
vain. The pale and thoughtful countenance told nothing to the 
man who wanted the master key by which alone its expression 
could be read. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BICnARD’S DISCOVERT. 

An almost ungovernable impulse prompted Eleanor Monclcton 
to make her way at once into Maurice de Crespigny’s sick- 
cLamber, and say to him, “Launcelot Darrell is the wretch who 
caused your old friend’s cruel death. I call upon you, by the 
memory of the past, to avenge that dead friend’s wrongs ! ” 

The struggle was a terrible one, but discretion in the end 
triumphed, and Eleanor submitted herself to the guidance of lier 
devoted slave and ally. Slie knew now that Launcelot Darrell 
was guilty ; but she had known that from the moment in which 
she had seen him lounging in the "Windsor street. The task that 
lay before her was to procure such proof as must be convincing 
to the old man. In spite of her impetuous desire for immediate 
action, Eleanor was compelled to acknowledge that the testimony 
of the sketch-book was not strong enough in itself to condemn 
Launcelot Darrell. 

The young man’s answer to any accusation brought against 
him on such evidence would be simple enough. 

Nothing would be easier than for him to say, “ My name is not 
Robert Lance. The drawing abstracted by unfair means from 
my portfolio is not mine. I am not responsible for the*actions of 
the man who made that sketch.” 

And against this simple declaration there would be nothing 
but Eleanor’s unsupported assertion of the identity between the 
two men. 

There was nothing to bo done, then, except to follow Richard 
Thornton’s advice, and wait. 

This waiting was very weary work. Estranged from her hus- 
band by the segret of her life, — unhappy in the society of Laura 
l^jiaBOu, 4,agnin8t whose happinese she felt that she was, in a 
manner, plotting ; restrained and ill at ease even in the familiar 
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companionship of Eliza Piciriilo, — Eleanor Monckton wandered 
about the great rambling mansion wliicb had becomo her Home, 
restless and unhappy, yearning with a terrible impatience for the 
coming of the end, however dark that end might be. Every day, 
and often more than once in the course oF the day, she locked 
herself in her room, and opened' the desk in which she kept 
Launcelot Darrell’s sketches and her dead father’s last letter. 
She looked at these things almost as if she feared that by some 
diabolical influence they might bo taken from her before they had 
served as the instruments of her revenge. So the weary days 
wore themselves out. The first week of Eichard’a visit; the 
second week of Eichard’s visit passed by ; the middle cf Eebruary 
came, and nothing more had been done. 

ilSleanor’s health began to sufler from the perpetual mental 
fever of anxiety and impatience. Her husband saw her day by 
day growing thinner and paler; a hectic flush crimsoned her 
cheek now at every trifling agitation, with every surjjriso, how^- 
ever insignificant ; but, except for these transient Hushes, her face 
was as colourless as marble. 

Her husband saw this, and made himself miserable because 'bf 
the change in his young wife. He made himself still moro 
wretched by reason of those unworthy doubts and suspicions that 
were for ever torturing him. “Why was Eleanor ill? Why 
was she unhappy ? ” ,Ho asked himself this latter question a 
thousand times a day, and always answered it moro or Icsf after 
the satne fashion. 

She was unhappy because of the swiftly approaching marriage 
between Laura Mason and Lailncelot Darrell. She had opposed 
that marriage with all the power she possessed. She had over- 
estimated her owm fojtitude when she sacrificed her lovo for the 
young artist to her"3esire to wm a brilliant po'sitioii. 

“ Why should she be dilFerent t>om other women ? ” the lawyer 
thought. “ She has married me for my money, and she is sorry 
for what she has done, and perhaps upon the eve of poor Laura’s 
wedding day, there will be a repetition of the scene that took 
place at Lausanne nearly twenty years ago.” This was the 
manner of meditation to which Mr. Monckton abandoned himself 
when the black mood was upon Jiim. " ^ 

All this time Launcelot Darrell came backwards and forwards 
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between Hazlewood and Tolldale, after the free-and-easy mariner 
of an accepted lover, who feels that, whatever advantages he may 
obtain by the matrimonial treaty which he is about to form, his 
own transcendent merits are so far above every meaner considera- 
tion as to render the lady the gainer by the bargain. 

He came, therefore, whenever it pleased him to come. Now 
dawdling away a morning over the piano with Laura Mason ; now 
pla^g billiards with Eichard Thornton, who associated with him 
as it were under protest, hating him most cordially all the time. 

The detectives must have a hard time of it,*’ reflected Mr. 
Thornton, after one of these mornings. “Imagine having to 
hob-and-nob with a William Palmer, on the chance of his drop- 
ping out a word or two that might help to bring him t<j the 
gallows. The profession is extremely honourable, no doubt, but 
I don’t think it can be a very pleasant one. I fancy, upon the 
whole, a muddy crossing and a good broom must be more agree- 
able to a man’s feelings.” 

The 15th of February came, dark, cold, and dreary, and 
Eleanor reminded the scene-painter that only one month now re- 
mained before the day appointed for Laura’s marriage. That 
young lady, absorbed amongst a chaos of ribbons and laces, silks 
and velvets, had ceased to feel any jealousy of her guardian’s 
wife. Her lover’s easy acceptance of her devotion was sufficient 
for her happiness. What should the Corsair do but twist his 
black moustaches and permit Medora to worship him ? 

It was on this very 15th of February that, for the first time 
since the visit to Launcelot Darrell’s studio, Mr. Eiebard Thorn- 
ton made a discovery. * 

It was not a very important one, perhaps, nor did it bear 
directly upon the secret of the artist’s life, but it was 
something. 

The scene-painter left Tolffiale soon after breakfast upon this 
bleak February day, in a light dog-cart which Mr. Monckton 
placed at the disposal of any guest who might wish to explore 
the neighbouring country. Eichard did not return until »dusk, 
and he broke in upon Eleanor’s solitude as the shadows were 
gathering outside the window of the room in which she sat. He 
found lais old companion alone in* a little morning«room, next her 
husband’s' study. She was sitting on a low stool by the hearth, 
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her head resting on her hands, and the red firelight on her face ; 
her attitude altogether expressive of care and despondency. 

The door of communication between Gilbert Monckton*s study 
and the room in whicli Eleanor sat was closed. • 

The girl started and looked up as Eichard Thornton opened the 
door. The day had been wet as well as cold ; drops of rain and 
sleet hung, about tlie young man’s rough great-coat, and he 
brought a damp and chilly atmosphere into the room. 

“ Is it you, Eichard ? ” Eleanor said, absently. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Monckton, I have been out all day ; I have been 
to 'Windsor.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Yes. I met Launcelot Darrell there.” 

“ You met Launcelot Darrell ! ” repeated Eleanor. “Eichard,” 
she cried, suddenly, rising as she spoke, and going to where the 
young man stood, “you have found something more.” 

“ I have not found what wo want, Eleanor. I have not found 
the proof that you must lay before Mr. do Crespigny, when you 
ask Mm to leave his estate away from his nephew. But I think I 
have made a discovery.” 

“ What discovery ? ” asked Mrs. Monckton, wdth suppressed 
eagerness ; “do not speak loudly, Dick,” she added, in a whisper, 
“ my husband is in the next room. I sit with him sometimes 
when he is at work there with his law papers, but I can’U help 
fancying that my presence annoys him. He is not the same to 
me that he used to be. Oh, Eichard, Eichard, I feel as if I was 
divided from every creature in the world, except you: I can 
trust you, for you know my secret. When will this end ? ” 

“Very soon, my dear, I hope,” Mr. Thornton answered, 
gravely. “ There was a time when I urged you to abandon your 
purpose, Eleanor, but 1 do so no longer. Launcelot Darrell is a 
bad man, and tbe poor little girl with the blue eyes and fiaxen 
ringlets must not be suffered to fall into his power.” 

“ Ho, no, not for the world. But you have made some dis* 
covery to-day, Eichard ? ” 

“I think so. You remember what Mr. Monckton told us. the 
other day. You remember his telliug us that Mt. de Crespigny 
had only that day made his will?” ^ * 

“ Yes, I remember it perfectly/ 
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“ Laura IVtason was present when her guardian told us this. 
It is onlv natural she should tell Launcelot Darrell what had 
happened.” 

“She tells him everything; she would be sure to tell him 
that.” 

“ Precisely, and ,Mr. Darrell has not been slow to act upon the 
hint.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that Launcelot Darrell has been guilty of the baseness 
of bribing Mr. Lawford’s clerk, in order to find out the secret of 
the contents of tliat will.” 

“ How do you know this ? ” 

I discovered it by the merest chance. You owe me no praises, 
Eleanor. I begin to think that the science of detection is, after 
all, very weak and imperfect ; and that*tho detective officer owes 
many of his greatest triumphs to patience, and a series of happy 
accidents. Yes, Eleanor, Mr. Launcelot Darrell’s eagerness, or 
aviarice, whichever you will, would not suffer him to wait until his 
great-uncle’s death. He was determined to know the contents of 
that will ; and, wliatever the knowledge may have cost him, I 
fancy that he is scarcely satisfied with his bargain.” 

“ Wliy ? ” 

“ Because I believe that the Woodlands property is not left to 

There was a noise as of the movement of a heavy chair in the 
next room. 

‘‘Husli,” Eleanor whispered ; “my husband is going to dress 
for dinner.” 

A bell rang wffiile sbe was speaking, and Bichard heard the door 
of the next room opened aud shut. 
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“ Yes,” repeated !g,icliard Thornton, “ T liave reason to believe 
that tlio will witnessed by your liuaband is a very unpleasant piece 
of literature in the estimation of Launcelot Darrell, for I fancy 
that it gives a death-blow to all his expectations, and leaves him 
without even the meagre consolation of that solitary shiUiug which 
Is usually inlicrited by unhappy elder sons.” 

“ But tell me why you think this, Richard. V 

“ I vail, my dear Mrs. IMonckton. Tlie story is rather a long 
one, but I think I can tell it in a quarter of an hour. Can you 
dress for dinner in the other quarter ? ” 

Oh, yes, yes ! ” 

“ Wliat a nuisance civilisation is, Nelly. TVe never dressed for 
dinner in the Pilasters ; indeed, the fashion amongst the leading 
families in that locality leans rather the other w'ay. The gentle- 
men in the cab and chimney lino generally take off their coats 
when the mid-day meal is announced, in order to dine cooll^and 
comfortably in their shirt-sleeves.” 

‘‘ Bichard, Bichard ! ” cried Eleanor, impatiently. 

‘‘Well, well, Mrs, Monckton® seriously, you shall have my 
Windsor adventures. I hate this man Launcelot Darrell, for I 
believe ho is a shallow, selfish, cold-hearted coxcomb ; or else I 
don’t think I could have brought myself to Jo wli^t I’vo done 
to-day. I’ve been playing the spy, Eleanor, for a couple of hours 
at least. The Duke of Otranto used to find plenty of people for 
this kind of work, — artists, actors, actresses, priests, women, every 
creature whom you would least suspect of baseness. But they 
manage these things better in France. We don’t take to the 
business so readily upon this side of the water.” 

« Richard!” , / ^ . 

^ The girl’s impatience^ was almost uncontrollable. She watched 
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the hands of a little clock upon the chimney-piece ; the firelight 
flashed every now and then upon the dial, and then faded out, 
leaving it dark. 

“ Pin coining to the story, Nell, if you’ll only be patient,” 
remonstrated Mr. Thornton. He was getting over Jiliat secret 
sorrow which he had nursed for such a long 'time in the lowest 
depths of a most true and faithful breast. He was growing 
reconciled to the Inevitable ; as we all must, sooner or later ; and 
heTfira resumed that comfortable brotherly familiarity which had 
been so long habitual to him in his intercourse with Eleanor. 
“ Only bo patient, my dear, and let me tell my story my own 
way,” he pleaded. “I left here early this morning in your 
husband’s dog-cart, intending to drive over to Windsor and 
amuse myself by exploring the town, and the castle, if possible, 
to see if there was anything in my way to be picked up — donjon 
keeps, turret staircises, secret corridors, and so on, you know. 
You remember what sort of a morning it was, bleak and dismal 
enough, but until twelve o’clock no rain. It was within a quarter 
of an hour of twelve when I got into Windsor, and the rain was 
just beginning, spiteful drops of rain and particles of sleet, that 
came down obliquely and cut into your face like so many needle- 
points. I stopped at an inn in a perpendicular street below the 
castle, which looks as if it means to topple down and annihilate 
that part of the town some of these days, I put up the dog-cart, 
and asked a few questions about the possibility of getting ad- 
mission to the royal dwelling-place. Of course 1 was informed 
that such admission was to-day utterly impracticable. I could 
have seen the state apartments yesterday. 1 could see them, 
most likely, by the end of next week ; but I couldn’t see them 
when I wanted to see them. I hinted that my chief desire was 
to see secret passages, donjon keeps, moats, Rnd sliding panels; 
but neither the landlord nor the waiter seemed to understand me, 
and I sat down rather d espon dently by the window of the tavern 
parlour to wait till the rain was over, and I could go out and 
prowl upon the castle terrace to study wintry effects in the park.” 

“ But Launcelot Darrell, Eichard — where did you meet Laun- 
celot Darrell 

“I am coming to him presently. The peroe^icular street 
wasn’t particularly lively upon this wretched February day; so. 
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as tliere weren’t any passers-by to look at, I amused myself by' 
looking at the houses facing the inn. Immediately opposite to 
me there was a house very superior to the others iu style — a red 
brick house of the Georgian era, modernised by plate-glass windoWwS 
and green blinds — not a large house, but eminently respectable. ^ 
A dazzling brass plate adorned the door, and upon this brass 
plate, \vhich winked and tw^inkled in the very face of the rain, I 
read the, name of Mr. Henry Lawford, solicitor.” 

“ The lawyer whoso clerk made Mr. de Crespigny’s will ?” • 

“Precisely. Up^m one side of the door there was a bell- 
handle in scribed Visitors, on the other a duplicato handle in- 
scribed Office. I hadn’t been looking at the house above five 
minutes, when a young man, with a slender silk umbrella, strug- 
gling against the wind, rang the office-bell.” 

“The young man was Launcelot Darrell?” Eleanor cried, 
quickly. 

“Ho was. The door was opened by a boy, of whom Mr. 
Darrell asked several questions. Whatever the answ^era were, he 
walked away, and the door was shut. But from his manner of 
strolling slowly along the street, I was convinced that he was not..- 
going far, and that ho meant to come back. People don’t usually 
stroll iu a sharp rain that comes down obliquely and seems to 
drift in your face from every point of the compass. He’ll come 
presently, 1 thought ; so I ordered a bottle of pale ale and 
I waited.” * 

“ And be came back ? ” 

“ Tea ; he came back in about half an hour ; but, ten minutes 
or so before he returned, I saw% shabby-genteel, elderly man let 
himself in* with a latch-l^ey at a small green side door with 
‘ Clerk’s . Office ’ painted iu white letters on the panel. I knew 
by the look of this man that he must be a clerk. There’s a look 
about an attorney’s clerk that yen can’t'mistake, even when ho 
doesn’t carry a blue bag; and this man did carry one. Ten 
minutes afterwards Launcelot Darrell returned. Tliia time he 
Icnocked with the handle of his umbrella at the green door, which 
was opened by the boy, who went to fetch the elderly clerk. 
This elderly clerk and Mr. Darrell stood on the ^oor-step talking 
confidentially for about five nunutes, and then our fpend the 
artist went away ; but this time again strolled slowly through the 
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rain ; as if ho had a certain interval to dispose of, and scarcely 
knew what to do with himself. 

•‘I suppose the amateur detective business fills a man’s mind 
with all manner of suspicious fancies, Eleanor. However that 
may be, I could not help thinking that there was something 
queer in these two visits of Launcelot Darrell to the red brick 
Louse opposite me. What did he want with a lawyer, in the first 
place ? and if he did want a lawyer, why didn’t ho go straight to 
^ Mr. Lawford, who was at home — for I could see his head across 
the top of the wire blind in one of the plate-^ass Avindowa as he 
bent over his desk — instead of tampering with small boys and 
clerks ? There was something mysterious in the manner of his 
hanging about the place ; and as I had been watching him wearily 
for a long time without being able to find ouFahy thing mysterious 
in his conduct, I determined to make the most of my chances and 
watch him to some purpose to-day. 

“ * He’ll come back,’ I thought, ^ unless I’m very much mis- 
taken.’ 

“I was very much mistaken, for Launcelot Darrell did not come 
back ; but a few minutes after the clock struck one, the green 
door opened, and the elderly cldrk came out, without the blue 
bag this time, and walked nimbly up the street in the direction 
that Launcelot Darrell had taken. 

‘ He’s going to his dinner,’ I thought, * or he’s going to meet 
Launcelot Darrell.’ 

“ I put on my hat, and went out of the house. The clerk was 
' toiling up the perpendicular street a, good. way ahead of mo, but I 
managed to keep him in sight and to be close upon his heels when 
he turned the comer. into the street below the towers of the 
castle. He walked a little way along this street, and then went 
into one of the principal hotels. ' 

‘ Ah, my friend !’ I said, tb myself, *you don’t ordinarily take 
your dinner at that house, 1 imagine. It’s a cut above your re- 
quirements, I should think.* 

" I went into the hotel, and made my way to the coifee-room. 
Mr. Launcelot Darrell and the shabby-genteel clerk were sitting 
at a table drinking sherry and soda-water. The artist was talking 
. to his companion in a low voicej and very eamestiy. It was not 
Jpicidt to see that he was trying to persuade the seedy clerk to 
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something which the clerk’s sense of caution revolted from. Both 
men looked up as I went into the room, which they had had all 
to themselves until that moment ; and Launcelot Darrell flushed 
scarlet as he recognised me. It was evident^ therefore, tliat ho 
did not care to bo seen in the company of Mr. Lawford’s clerk. 

“ ‘ Good morning, Mr. Darrell,’ I said ; ‘ I’ve come over to have 
a look at the castle, but I find strangers are not admitted to-day, 
so I’m obliged to content myself with walking about in the wet 
for an hour or two.* 

“ LauTicclot Darrell answered me in that patronising manner 
which renders him so delightful to the people he considers inferior 
to himself. He had quite recovered from the confusion my sudden 
appearance had caused, and muttered something about IMr. Law- 
ford, the attorney, and ‘business.’ Then he sat biting his nails, 
in an uucomfurtable and restless manner, while I drank another 
bottle of pale ale. That’s another objection to the detective 
business ; it involves such a lot of drinking. 

“ I left the hotel, and left Mr. Darrell and the clerk together ; 
but I didn’t go very far. I contrived somehow or other to be 
especially interested in that part of the exterior of the castlS 
visible from the street in which the hotel is situated, and in a 
manner, kept one eye upon the stately towers of the royal resi- 
dence, and the other upon the doorway out of which Launcelot 
Darrell and Mr. Lawford’s clerk must by-and-by emerge. In 
about half an hour I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
appear, and contrived, most innocently of course, to throw 
myself exactly jn their way at the corner of the perpendicular 
street. • 

“ I was amply rewarded for any trouble that I had taken ; for 
I never saw a face that so plainly expressed rage, mortifleation, 
disappointment, almost despaif, as did the face of Launcelot 
Darrell, when I came against him tft the street corner. He was 
as white as a sheet, and he scowled, at me savagely as he passed 
me by. Not as if he recognised me ; the fixed look in his face 
showed that his mind was too much absorbed by one thought for 
any consciousness of exterior things ; but as if in his suppressed 
fury he was ready to go blindly agp^inst anybody qp anything that 
came in his way.” ^ 

“ But why, Bichard, why was he so angry ? ” cried Eleanor, 
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■with her hands clenched and her nostril^, gi ngeri ng with the 
passage of her rapid breath. “ What does i| all liriean ? ” 

“Unless I’m veiy much mistaken, Mrs.monckton, it means 
that Launcelot Darrell has been tampering ■with the clerk of the 
lawyer who drew up Mr. do Crespigny’s last will, and that he now 
knows tho' worst — ** 

“And that is — ” 

“ The plain fact, that unless that will is altered the brilliant 
Mr. Darrell will not inherit a penny of his kinsman’s fortune.” 

The second dinner bell rang while Eichard was speaking, and 
Eleanor ran away to make some hurried change in her toilette, 
and to appear in the drawing-room, agitated and ill at ease, ten 
minutes after Mr. Monckton’s punctilious butler had made his 
formal announcement of the princip^meal of the day. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ANOTnEa EECOONITTON. 

liAUNCEiiOT , DAiyiELL camc to Tolldalo Priory upon the day 
after Richard’s visit to Windsor, and it was easy for Eleanor, 
assisted by her knowledge of what had transpired, to see the 
change in his manner. She spent an hour in the drawing-room 
that morning for the purpose of seeing this change, and thereby 
finding confirmation of that which Richard Thornton had told 
her. But the alteration in the young man’s manner must have 
been very obvious, for even Laura, who was not particularly* 
observant of any shades of feeling that did not make themselves 
manifest by the outward expression of word or gesture, perceived 
that there was something amiss with her lover, and * drove 
Launcelot Darrell well-nigh mad with her childish questionings 
and lamentations. 

Why was he so quiet? Why was he so much paler than 
usual ? Why did he sigh sometimes ? Why did he laugh in 
that strange way ? Oh, no, not in his usual way. It was no use 
saying that it was so. Had he a headache ? Had he been sitting 
up late at night ? Had he been drinking horrid wine that had 
disagreed with him? Had he* been a naugh1y,^aughty, cruel, 
false, treacherous boy, and had he been to some party that he 
hadn’t told his poor Laura about, drinking champagne and flirting 
with girls, and dancing, and all^hat? Or had he been working 
too much at his new picture ? • 

With such questions as these did the young lady harass and 
torment her lover throughout that uncomfortable February morn- 
ing ; until at last Mr. Darrell turned upon her in a rage, declaring 
that his head was nearly split agy^er, and plainly telling her to 
hold her tongue. ^ ^ 

Indeed, Mr. Launcelot DarreB made very little efforl; to dis- 
guise his feelings, but sat over the fire in h low easy chair, with 
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' his elbows resting on liia knees, and his handsome dark ej^es bent 
moodily upon tlie blaze. He roused himself now and tlien from 
a fit of gloomy thought to snatch up the polished-steel poker, 
and plunge it savagely amongst tho coals, as if it was some relief 
to him to punish even them. Another man might have feared 
the inferences which spectators might draw from his conduct, 
but tho principle upon which Launcelot Darrell’s life had been 
based involved an utter contempt for almost every living creature 
except himself, and he apprehended no danger from the w'atch- 
folnesa of the inferior beings about him. 

Laura Mason, sitting on a low ottoman at his feet, and em- 
ployed in working a pair of embroidered slippers — tho third pair 
she had begun for the use of her future lord and master — thought 
him more like the Corsair to-day than ever ; but thought at the 
same time that some periods of Medora’s existence must have 
been rather dreary. No doubt it was Conrad’s Babit to sit and 
stare at the coals, and to poke the fire savagely when things went 
amiss with him; when his favourite barque was scuttled by a 
mutiryjus crew, or his cargo confiscated by tho minions of the law. 

Launcelot Darrell was engaged to dine at the Priory upon this 
16th of February. Mr. Monckton had invited him, in order 
that some matters connected with Laura’s fortune might be 
discussed. 

“ It is time we should fully understand each other, Darrell,” 
the lawyer said ; “ so I shall expect you to give me a couple of 
hours in my study this evening after dinner, if you’ve no objec- 


tion.” 

Of course Mr. Darrell had no objection, but he had an almost 
spiteful manner that day in his intercourse with poor Laura, who 
was bewildered by, the change in him. 

** You think it’s strange that I “should dislike all this ceremony 
about settlements and allowance. Yes, Laura, that's a pleasant 
word, isn’t it ? Your guardian honoured me by telling me he 
should make us a handsome allowance for the first few years of 
our married life. You think I ought to take kindly to this sort 
of thing, I dare say, and drop quietly into my position of genteel 
pauperism, dep.ondent upon*my pencil, or my wife, for the dinner 
eat and the coat I wear. N<f, Laura,” cried the young man, 
passionately, “I don^t take kindly to it; I can’t stand it. The 
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thougW of my position enrages me against myself, against you, 
against everybody and everything in the world.*’ 

Launcelot Darrell talked thus to his betrothed while Eichard 
and Eleanor were both in the room ; the scene-painter sitting in 
a window making furtive sketches with a fat little stump of lead 
pencil upon the backs of divers letters ; Mrs. Monckton standing 
at another window looking out at the leafless trees, the black 
ilowcrleys garden beds, the rain-drops hanging on the dingy firs 
and evergreens. 

Mr. Darrell knew that he was overheard ; but he had no wish 
that it should be otherwise. He did not care to keep his griev- 
ances a secret. The egotism of his nature exhibited itself in tliis. 
He gave himself the airsof a victim, and made a show of despising 
the benefits he was^about to accept from his confiding betrothed. 
He in a manner proclaimed himself injured by the existence of 
hif future wife’s fortune ; and he forced her to apologise to him 
for tho prosperity which she was about to bestow upon him. 

“As if it was being a pauper to take my money,** cried Miss 
Mason, with great tenderness, aU^it in rather obscure English ; 
“as if 1 grudged you the ho^d money, Launcelot. Why,* I 
don’t even know how much I’m to have. It may be fifty pounds 
a-year — that’s what I’ve had to buy my dresses and things since 
I w'as fifteen — or it may be fifty thousand. I don’t want to 
know how much it is. If it is fifty thousand a-year, you’re 
welcome to it, Launcelot, darling.” 

“ Launcelot darling ” shrugged his shoulders with a peevish 
gesture, which exhibited him as rather a discontented darling. 

“ You talk like a baby, Laifra,” he said contf mptuously ; “ I 
suppose the ‘ handsome allowance ’ Mr. Monckton promises will 
bo about two or three hundred a year, or so ; something that 
I’m to eke out by my industry. Heaven knows he has preached 
to me enough about the necessfty of being industrious. Due 
would think that an artist was a bricklayer or a stonemason, to 
hear him talk.” 

Eleanor turned away from the window as Launcelot Darrell 
said this ; she could not suffer her husband to be undefended 
while she was by. • ^ 

“I have no doubt, whatever Mr. Monckton said xyas right, 
Mr. Darrell,” she exclaimed, lifting her head proudly, as if in 
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defiance of any voice that should gainsay her husband’s 
merits. 

“No doubt, Mrs. Monckton; but there’s a certain sledge- 
hammer-like way of propounding that which is right that isn’t 
always pleasant. 1 don’t want to be reminded that an artist’s 
calling is a trade, and that when the Graces bless me with a 
happy thought I must work like a slave until I’ve hammered it 
out upon canvas and sent it into the market for sale.” 

“ Some people think the Graces are propitiated by hard labour,” 
Hichard Thornton said, quietly, without raising his eyes from bis 
rapid pencil, “ and that the happiest thoughts are apt to come 
when a man has his brush in his hand, rather than when he’s lying 
on a sofa reading French novels ; though I have known artists 
who preferred that method of waiting for inspiration. For my 
own part, 1 believe in the inspiration that grows out of patient 
labour.” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Darrell answered, with an air of lazy indifference 
— «an air which plainly expressed that he disdained to discuss art- 
topics with a scene-painter, “ I dartf say you find it answer — in 
your line. You must sp^h over a good deal of canvas before you 
can produce a transformation-scene, 1 suppose P ” 

“ Peter Paul Eubens got over a good deal of canvas,” said 
Bichard, “ and Eafiiielle Sanzio d’Frbino did something in that 
way, if we may judge by the cartoons and a few other trifles.” 

“ Oh, of course, there were giants in those days. I don’t 
aspire to rival any such Patagonians. 1 don’t see why people 
should be compelled to walk through a picture gallery a mile long 
before they can pronounce an opinion upon a painter’s merits. 1 
should be very well contented if my chance with po sterit y rested 
upon half-a-dozen pictures no bigger than Millais’s ^"Suguenots ; ’ 
and as good.” 

“ And I’m sure you could de dozens and dozens as good as 
that,” cried Laura. “ Why, it’s only a lady tying a scarf round 
her lover’s arm, and a lot of green leaves. Of course it’s very 
pretty, you know, and one feels very much for her, poor thing, 
and one’s afraid that he’ll let those cflruel Catholics kfil him, and 
that she’ll die broken-hearted. But you could paint lots of 
pictures like -that, Launcelot, if you chose.” 

The young man did not condescend to notice his affianced 
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wife’s art-criticism. He relapsed intd glcorny silence, and once 
more betook himself to that savage kind of consolation afforded 
by a sturdy exercise of the poker. 

‘‘But, Launcelot,” pleaded Miss Mason, presently, “I’m sure 
you needn’t be unhappy about my having money, and your being 
poor. There’s Mr. •de Crespigny’s fortune, you know; he can’t 
be shameful and wicked enough to leave it to any one but you. 
My guardian said, only the other day, that he thought it would be 
left to you.” , 

“ Oh, all, to be sure,” muttered Mr. Darrell, moodily ; “there’s 
that chance, of course.” 

“He couldn’t leave Woodlands to those two old maids, you 
know, Launcelot, could he P ” 

To the surprise of the two listeners, Eichard Thornton and 
Eleanor, the young man burst into a harsh disdainful laugh. 

“ My respected maiden aunts ! ” he exclaimed ; “ poor devils, 
they’ve had a nice time of it.” 

Until this moment Eichard and Eleanor had moat firmly believed 
that the will which disinherited Launcelot Darrell bequeathed the 
Woodlands fortune to the two maiden sisters, Lavinia and Sarah 
de Crespigny; but the young man’s disdainful laugh, and the 
contemptuous, yet half-pitying tone in which he spoke of the two 
sisters, plainly revealed that if he knew the secret of the disposal 
of Maurice de Crespigny’s fortune, and knew that it was not 
left to himself, he knew also that equal disappointment and morti- 
fication awaited his aunts. 

He had been in the habit of speaking of them with a savage 
though suppressed animosity,® To-day his tone was utterly 
changed. He had a malicious pleasure, no doubt, in thinking of 
the disappointment in store for them ; and he could afford now to 
feel a kind of disdainful compasi^ion for all their wasted labours, 
their useless patience. ® 

But to whom, then, could the fortune be left ? 

Eleanor and Eichard looked at each other in amazement. It 
might have been supposed that the old man had left his wealth to 
Eleanor herself, influenced by the caprice that had induced him to 
attach himself to her, because of her •likeness to his dead friend. 
But this could not be, for the invalid had distinctly glared that 
he should leave nothing but George Vane’s miniatur^to his new 
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favourite ; and Maurice de Crcspigny was not a man to say one 
thing and mean another. He had spoken of a duty to bo fulfilled, 
a duty which ho was determined to perform. 

Yet, to whom could he possibly ow'e any duty, except to his 
kindred ? Had he any other relations except his three nieces and 
Launcelot Darrell ? He might have other claims upon him. He 
might have some poor and modest kindred who had kept aloof 
from him and refrained from paying court to him, and whose for- 
bearance l\e might choose to reward in an unlooked-fojr, unthought- 
of manner. 

And again, he might have bequeathed his money to some 
charitable institution, or in trust for some new scheme of philan- 
thropy. Such a course w^ould scarcely be strange in a lonely old 
man, who in his nearest relations might only recognise eager, 
expectant harpies keeping anxious watch for the welcome hour of 
bis death. 

Eleanor Monckton did not trouble herself much about this 
question. She believed, from Launcelot Darreirs manner, that 
Kichard Thornton had drawn the right inference from the meetmg 
of the young man and the lawyer’s clerk. 

She believed implicitly that Launcelot Darrell’s name was 
omitted from his great-unclo’s last will, and that he knew it. 

This belief inspired her with a new feeling. She could afford 
to be patient now. If Maurice de Crespigny should die suddenly, 
he would not die leaving his wealth to enrich the traitor who had 
cheated a helpless old man. Her only thought now must be to 
prevent Laura’s marriage 5 and for this she must look to her hus- 
band, Gilbert Monckton. * 

** He will never let the girl whose destiny has been confided to 
him, marry a bad man,” she thought ; “ I have only to tell him 
the story of my father’s death, add to prove to him Launcelot 
Darrell’s guilt.” ' 

The dinner went off very quietly. Mr. Monckton was reserved 
and silent, as it had lately become his habit to be. Launcelot 
Daiili^had still the gloomy, discontented air that had made him 
a very unpleasant companion throughout that day. The young 
man was not a hypocrite, and had no power of concealing his feel- 
ings. Ife could tell any number t)f lies that might be necessary 
for bis. own convenience or safety ; but he was not a hypocrite. 
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Hypocrisy involves a great deal of trouble on the part of those 
who practise it : and is, moreover, the vice of a man who sets no 
little value upon the opinion of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Darrell 
was of a listless and lazy temperament, and nourished an utter 
abhorrence of all work, either physical or mental. On the other 
hand, lie had so good an opinion of himself as to be tolerably in- * 
difierent to the opinions of others. 

If he had been accused of a crime, he would have denied having 
committed it, for liia own sake. But he never troubled him- 
self to consider what other people might think of him ; so long 
as their opinion had no power to aUbct his personal comfort or 
safety. 

The cloth had been removed, for old fashions held their ground 
at Tolldale Priory, where a dinner a la Eusse would have been 
looked upon as an absurd institution, more like a child’s feast of 
fruit and dowers, cakes and sugar-plums, than a substantial meal 
intended for sensible people. The cloth had been removed, and 
that dreary ceremonial, a good old English dessert, was in pro- 
gress, when a servant brought Launcelot Darrell a card upon a 
salver, and presented it to him solemnly, amid tho silence of the 
company. 

Tlio young man was sitting next Eleanor Monckton, and she 
saw that the card was of a highly glazed and slippery nature, and 
of an abnormal size, between the ordinary sizes of a gentleman’s 
and a lady’s card. 

The blood rushed to Launcelot Darrell’s forehead as he read 
the name upon the card, and Eleanor saw his under lip contract 
with a sudden movement, eipfessivo of intense vexation. 

“ Jlow did this — this gentleman come here ? ” he asked, turn- 
ing to the servant. 

“ The gentleman has driveif’over from Hazlewood, sir. Hearing 
you were dining here, he came oil to see you, he says ; is he to be 
shown into the drawing-room P ” 

“ Yes — no : I’ll come out and see him. Will you excuse me, 
Mr. Monckton : this is an old acquaintance of mine ? Bather a 
pertinacious acquaintance, as you may perceive by bis manner of 
following me up to-night.” • • 

Mr. Darrell rose, pushed rfside his chair, and went i)ut of the 
dining-room, followed by the servant. 
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The hall was brilliantly lighted, and in the few moments 
during which the servant slowly followed Launcelot Darrell, 
Eleanor had an opportunity of seeing the stranger who had come 
to the Priory. 

He was standing under the light of the large gas-lamp, shaking 
the rain-drops from his hat, and with his face turned towards the 
dining-room door. 

He was short and stout, smartly dressed, and foppish-looking 
even in his travelling costume ; and he was no otjier than the 
talkative Erenchman who had persuaded Gecrge Vane to leave 
his daughter alone upon the Boulevard on the night of August 
11th, 1853. 
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launcelot’s teoubles. 

Eleanor Monckton sat looking at the door which had closed 
upon the scene in tho lamp-lit hall, almost as if the intensity of 
her gaze could have pierced the solid oaken panel and revealed to 
her that which was taking placo outside the dining-room, 

Richard Thornton and her husband, both watching her face, 
marvelled at the sudden change in its expression, — the look of 
rapt wonder and amazement that had como over it from tho 
moment in which Launcelot Darrell had gone out into the hall. 
Richard guessed that something strange and unexpected had, 
occurred, but Gilbert Monckton, who was quite in the dark as to 
his w-ife’s feelings, could only stare blankly at her face, and mutely 
wonder at the mystery which tortured him. Laura Mason, who' 
had been throughout the day alarmed by her lover’s manner, was 
too anxious about Launcelot Darrell to observe the face of her 
friend. 

“ I’m sure there’s something wrong,” she said; ‘‘ I’m sure there 
is, Mr. Monckton. Tou don’t know how Launcelot’s been going oo. 
all day, frightening me out of my wits. Hasn’t he now, Eleanor ? 
Hasn’t he, Mr. Thornton ? paying he won’t be a pauper, de- 
pendent upon his wife, and that you’ve wounded his feelings by 
talking about Art as if you were a bricklayer ; or as if he was a 
bricklayer, I forget which. I had a presentiment all day that • 
something was going to happen ; and Launcelot did go on so^ 
staring at the fire, and hammering the coals, and sighing as if .he 
had something awful on his mind — as if he’d committed a crime, 
you know, and was brooding over it,” added tho young lady, with 
an evident relish of the last idea. 

Mr. Monckton. looked contemptuously at his ward. The girl’s 
frivolous babble was in horriblp discord with hiS own anxiety — a 
kind of parody of his own alarm. ^ * 
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“ What do you mean by committing crimes, Laura ? ’’ ho said. 
“ I*m afraid you*ll never learn to talk like a reasonable being. 
Is there anything so very miraculous in the fact that some old 
acquaintance of Mr. Darrell’s has come down to Berkshire to 
see him ? ” 

Laura Mason breathed a sigh of relief. 

“You don’t think, then, that Launcelot has done something 
dreadful, and that this man has come to arrest him ? ” she aslved. 
“ It seems so odd his coming here on a dark winter’s night ; and 
Launcelot looked angry when he saw the card the servant gave 
him. I’m sure it’s something dreadful. Let’s go into the draw- 
ing-room, Eleanor. We shall have to pass through the hall, and 
if there’s anything wrong we can find out all about it.” 

Eleanor started as Laura addressed her, and rose suddenly, 
aroused by the necessity of having to attend to something that 
had been said to her, but scarcely knowing what that some- 
thing was. 

“ Eleanor ! ” exclaimed her husband, “ how pale you are, and 
how strangely you look at that door. One would think that you 
were influenced by Laura’s absurd fears.” 

“ Oh, no ! I am not frightened of anything ; only I—” 

She paused, hesitating, and looking down in painful embarrass- 
ment. 

“ Only w-hat ? ” 

“ I happened to see the person who has come to speak to Mr. 
Darrell, and — and — ^his face reminded me of a man I saw a long 
time ago.” 

Eichard looked up quickly. 

. “ But was there anything so very startling in the mere coinci- 
dence of a likeness P ” 

• “ Oh, no, nothing ‘startling,” 

“ Upon my word, Eleanor,” ^exclaimed Gilbert Monckfcon, im- 
patiently, “ we seem to live in an atmosphere of mystery, which, to 
say the lea^ of it, is far from agreeable to those who only occupy 
the position of lookers-on. There, there,, go to the drawing-room 
with Laura. Mr. Thornton and I will follow you almost imme- 
diately. We shall have veiy little pleasure in sitting over our 
wine, with a cobsciousness that a kind of Gunpowder Plot is 
goi^.on^^in the hall outside,” 
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The lawyer filled hie glass with claret, and pushed the crystal 
jug towards Eichard ; but he left the wine untasted before him, 
and he sat silently brooding over his suspicions, with a bent brow 
and rigidly compressed lips. 

Ibwas no use toi struggle against his destiny, he thought. Life 
was to be always a dreary Erench novel, in which he was to 
play the victim husband. He had loved and trusted this girl. 
He had seen innocence and candour beaming in her face, and 
he had dared to believe in her ; and from the very hour of her 
marriage a horrible, transformation had taken place in this frank 
and fearless creature. A hundred changes of expression, all 
equal I 3 '’ mysterious to him, had converted the face he loved into 
a wearisome and incomprehensible enigma, which it was the 
torment of his life to endeavour vainly and hopelessly to guess. 
Eichard Thornton opened the door, and Eleanor gladly made her 
escape from the dining-room, holding Laura’s hand in hers, and 
with the Signora following close behind her. The three women 
entered tlio hall, in a group, and paused for a moment looking at 
Launcelot Darrell and the stranger, 

Mr. Darrell stood near the open hall-door with his hands in his 
pockets, and his head bent in that sulky attitude which Eleanor 
had good reason to remember. The stranger, smoothing the wet 
nap of his hat with a careful hand, seemed to be talking in a tone 
of remonstrance, and, as it were, urging something upon his 
companion. Tliis w-as only to he guessed by the expression of 
bis face, as the voice in which he spoke was scarcely above a 
whisper. 

The three ladies crossed the^all and went into the drawing- 
room. Eleanor had no need to confirm her sudden recognition of 
the Frenchman by any second scrutiny of his face. She sat down 
near the broad hearth, and began to think How this man’s un- 
looked-for coming might affect the fulfilment of her purpose. 
Would he be likely to thwart her ? or could he not, perhaps,’ be 
induced to help her ? 

“I must talk to Eichard,” she thought. ‘‘Ho knows the 
world better than I do. 1 am almost as much a child as 
Laura.” 0 ^ 

While Mrs. Monckton sat looking absently at the fire, and 
trying to imagine how the advent of the Frenchman might be 
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made Bubservient to the scheme of her life, Miss Mason burst into 
a torrent of panegyric upon the stranger’s appearance. 

lie’s such a good-natured-looking dear,” she exclaimed, “ with 
curly hair and a moustache just like the Emperor’s ; and the idea 
of my frightening myself so about him, and thinking he i/fas a 
dreadful creature iu a slouched hat, and with his coat collar 
turned up to hide his face, come to arrest Launcelot for 
some awful crime. I’m not a bit frightened now, and I hope 
Launcelot will bring him in to tea. The idea of liis being a 
foreigner, too ! I think foreigners are so interesting. Don’t you, 
Nelly?” 

Eleanor Monckton looked up at the sound of her name. ’ She 
had not heard a word that Laura had said. 

“ What, dear ? ” she asked, listlessly. 

^ Don’t you think foreigners interesting, Nelly ? ” repeated the 
young lady. 

** Interesting ? No.” . 

What ! not Frenchmen ? ” 

Mrs. Monckton gave a faint shiver. 

** Frenchmen ! ” she said. “ No, I don’t like them, I — . How 
do I know, Laura? Baseness and toeachery belong to no peculiar 
people, I suppose,” 

Mr. Monckton and the scene-painter came into the drawing- 
room at this moment, followed pretty closely by Launcelot 
Darrefl. 

“ What have you done with your friend, Darrell ? ” Gilbert 
Monckton asked, with a look of surprise. 

“ Oh, he’s gone,” the young mitn answered indifferently. 

" You’ve let him go, without asking him to rest, or take some 
refreshment ? ” 

“Yes, I contrivecl to get rid of him.” 

“We don’t usually ‘ contrivd to get rid ’ of people when they 
coUie here on a wet winter night,” said Mr. Moncktonf “ You’ll 
give Tolldale Prioiy a reputation for inhospitality, I fear. Why 
didn’t you ask your friend to stop ? ” 

“Because I didn’t care to introduce him to you,” Launcelot 
Darrell answered coolly ; “ I never said he was a friend of mine. 
He’s ox\ly an acquaintance, and* a very intrusive acquaintance, 
had no right to ferret out my 'vc'hereabouts, and to come down 
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here after me. A man doesn’t; want past associations forced upon 
him, however agreeable they may have been.” 

*‘And still less when those associations are disagreeable. I 
understand. But who is this man P ” 

“ He’s a Frenchman, a cornmis voyageur^ or something of that 
kind ; by no means a distinguished acquaintance. He’s a good 
fellow, in his own particular fashion, and would go out of hia> 
way to do mo a service, I dare say ; but he’s rather too fond of 
absinthe, or brandy, or any other spirit he can get hold of.” 

“ You mean that ho is a drunkard,” said Mr. Monckton. 

1 don’t say that. But 1 know that the poor devil’ has had 
more than one attack of delirium tremens in the course of his 
life. He’s over here in the interests of a patent mustard, I 
believe, lately invented by some great Parisian gastronomer.” 
Indeed ; and where did you make his acquaintance P ” 

The same crimson hue that had mounted to Mr. Darrell’s fore- 
head when the Frenchman’s card was handed to him, dyed his 
face now, and he hesitated for a few moments before replying to 
Gilbert Monckton’s straight question. But he recovered himself 
pretty quickly, and answered with his accustomed carelessness of 
manner : 

** Where did I know him ? Oh, in London, of course. He 
was an inhabitant of that refuge for the destitute of all nations, 
some years ago, while 1 was sowing my wild oats there.” 

“ Before you went to India P ” 

" Yes, of course, before I went to India.” 

Mr. Monckton looked sharply at the young man's face. There 
were momenta when the lawyer’s prudence,«when the conscien- 
tious scruples of an honest man got the better of the husband’s 
selfish fears ; and in those moments Gilbert Monckton doubted 
whether he was doing his dut;f towards his ward in suffering her 
to marry ijjauncelot Darrell. • 

Was tie young man worthy of the trust that was to be con- 
fided to him ? Was he a fitting husband for an inexperienced 
and frivolous girl P 

M!r. Monckton could only answer this question in one way. 
He could only satisfy his conscience by taking % cynical view of 
the matter. * " • 

Launcelot Darrell is as good as other young men, I dare 

T 
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say,** he argued. “ He’s good-looking, and conceited, and shallow, 
and idle ; but the poor little girl has chosen to fall in love with 
him, and if 1 come between them, and forbid this marriage, and 
mako the silly child unhappy by forcing my choice upon her, 
1 may be quite as much mistaken as she, and after all marry her 
to a bad man. I may just as well let her draw her own number 
in the great lottery, and trust to Providence for its being a lucky 
one.** 

But to-night there wfis something in Launcelot Darrell’s 
manner which aroused a vague suspicion in' the breast of the 
lawyer. 

“Then your friend, the commis voyageur^ has gone back to 
Windsor, I suppose ? ** he said. 

“ No ; I couldn't very well avoid giving him shelter, as he chose 
to come, though he came uninvited. 1 sent him back to Hazle- 
wood with a few lines addressed to my mother, who will do her 
best to make him comfortable, I dare say. Poor soul, she would 
scarcely refuse to shelter a stray dog, if the wc^eriug cur were 
in any way attached to me.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Darrell, you have reason to value your mother’s 
affection,” answered the lawyer, gravely. “But we must not 
forget that we’ve a good deal of business to transact to-night. 
Will you come with me into my study, as soon as you’ve finished 
that ci^) of tea?” 

Launcelot Darrell bowedt' and set down his teacup on the 
nearest table. Eleanor and Bichard had both watched him 
closely since his coming into the drawing-room. It was easy to 
see that he bad by no means recovered from the unpleasant sur- 
prise caused him by the Erenchman’s visit. His careless manner 
was only assumed,^ and it was with evident difficulty that he 
responded to each new demand made upon his attention. 

He followed Gilbert Moncklon slowly and silently from the 
room, without having lingered to speak so much as a word to 
Laura, without having even made her happy by so much as a 
lool;. 

“ He might hate spoken to me,” the young lady murmured, 
disconsolately, ae she watched her lover’s retreating figure. 

Two hours elapsed before the gentlemen returned to the draw* 
j^room I two dreary hours for Laura, who eat yawning over a 
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book, OP playing with her two dogs, which, by virtue of their 
high-breeding and good conduct, were constant occupants of the 
drawing-room at Tolldale. Eichard Thornton dnd Mrs. Monckton 
played a game of chess, the strangest game, perhaps, that ever was 
played, for the moving backwards and forwards of the ivory pieces 
was a mere pretence, by means of which Eleanor contrived to take 
counsel with her faithful ally. 

“ Do you think this man’s coming will help us, Dick ? ** she 
asked, when she had told the story of her recognition of the 
Erenchman. • 

Eichard shook his head, not negatively, but reflectively. 

“ How can I tell ? ” he said ; “ the man may or may not be 
inclined to betray his friend. In any case it will be very difficult 
for us to get at him.” 

“ Hot for youy Eichard,” murmured Eleanor, persuasively, v- 

“ Hot for me,” echoed the young man. “ Syren, mermaiden, 
witch of the sea, avaunt ! It was you and the blue bonnet that 
settled for the shipbroker and his clerks. Have you the blue 
bonnet still, Hell ; or have you any other influence in the mil* 
linery line that you can bring to bear upon this traveller in 
mustard ? ” 

But if he should remember me P ” 

That’s scarcely likely. His face was impressed upon your 
mind by the awful circumstance that followed your meeting 
with him. You have changed very much since you were 
fifteen years of age, Mrs. Mondsiton. li|^ou were a feminine 
hobbledehoy then. How you are — never mind what. A superb 
Hemesis in crinoline^ bent on* deeds of daikness and horror. 
Ho, 1 do not see any reason to fear this man’s recognition of 
you.” 

The expression of Launcelot* Darrell’s face nad subsided into a 
settled gloom when he reappeared *in the drawing-room with Mr. 
Monckton. 

The lawyer seated himself at a reading-table, and began to open 
the evening papers, which were sent from Windsor to Tolldale. 
Launcelot strolled over to Laura Mason, and, sitting down 
beside her, amused himself by pullibg the silky ^ars of the Skye 
terrier. • • 

« Do tell me everything, Launcelot,” said Miss Madon. ^ You 
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don’t know how much I’ve suffered all this evening. I hope the 
interview was a pleasant one ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, remarkably pleasant,” answered the young man, with 
a sneer. 1 shall not be exposed to the reproach of having made 
a mercenary marriage, Laura, at any rate.” 

“What do you mean, Launcelot?” cried the young lady, 
staring aghast at her lover. “ Tou don’t mean that my guardian’s 
been deceiving me all this time, and that I’m a poor penniless 
creature after all, and that 1 ought to have been a companion, or 
a nursery governess, or something of that hand, as Eleanor was 
before her marriage. Tou don’t mean that, Launcelot ! ” 

“Not precisely,” answered Mr. Darrell; “but I mean that 
the noble allowance of which your guardian has talked so much 
is to be two hundred a-year ; which, as we are so unfortunate 
as to possess the habits of a gentleman and a lady, will not go 
very far.” 

“ But ain’t I rich, — ain’t I an heiress ? ” cried Miss Mason. 
“ Haven’t I wbat-you-may-call-’ems— expectations ? ” 

“ Ob, yes. I believe there is some vague promise of future 
wealth held out as a compensation for all present deprivations. 
But really, although your guardian took great pains to explain 
the diy' business details to me, 1 was almost too tired to listen to 
him ; and certainly too stupid to understand very clearly . what he 
meant. 1 believe there is some money which you are to have by- 
and-by, upon the .death of somebody. But as it seems that the 
somebody is a person in the prime of life, who has the power of 
altering his wiU*at any moment that he may take it into his head 
to do so, 1 look upon that expectation as rather a remote con- 
r tingency. No, Laura, we must look our position straight in 
the face. A life of hard work lies beforo me ; a life of poverty 
►^fore you.” 

Miss Mason made a wry f acA Her mind had little power to 
realise anything but extremes. Her idea of poverty was some- 
thing very horrible. An existence of beggary, with the chance of 
being called upon to do plain needlework for her daily bread, and 
with a workhouse at the end of the prospect. 

“ But I shall Ipve you all the same, Launcelot,” she whispered, 
“ howevef poor we may be, and •I’ll wear dresses without any 
trimming^ and imitation lace. 1 suppose ym wouldn’t know 
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imitation lace from real Yalendennes, Launcelot, and it’s so 
cheap. And I’ll try and make pies and puddings, and I’ll learn 
to be economical, and I’ve lota of jewellery that my guardian has 
given me, and we can sell that, if you like. I’ll work as hard as 
that poor woman in the poem, Launcelot, for your sake. ‘ Stitch, 
stitch, stitch, band and gusset and seam.’ I don’t mind the 
scams, dear ; they'd be easy if one didn’t prick one’s fingers and 
make knots in one’s thread ; but I’m afraid I shall never be able 
to manage the gussets. Only promise mo that you’ll love me 
still, Launcelot. Tell me that you don’t hate me because I’m 
poor.” 

The young man took the soft little hand that was laid with an 
imploring gesture on his wrist, and pressed it tenderly. 

“ I should be a brute if I wasn’t grateful for your love, Laura,” 
he said. ” I didn’t Wish you to be rich. I’m not the sort of fellow 
who could contentedly accept a degraded position, and sponge 
upon a wife’s fortune. I only wanted — I only wanted what I had 
been taught to expect,” he muttered with a savage accent ; I’m 
set upon and hemmed in on every side, and I’ve a hundred mor- 
tihcations and miseries to bear for want of money; But I’ll try 
and make you^a good husband, my dear.” 

“'You will, Launcelot,” cried the girl, melted by some touch of 
real earnestness in her lover’s tone that was new and welcome to 
her. “ How good it is of you to say that. But how should you 
be otherwise than good ; and you will be a great painter, *and all 
the world will admire you and talk about you, and we shall be 
BO happy, — shan’t we, Launcelot? — wandering through Italy 
together.” • 

The young man answered her with a bitter laugh. 

“ Yes, Laura,” he said, “ the sooner we get to Italy the better. 
Heaven knows, I’ve no particular interest that need keep me in 
England, now.” 
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MR. MONCKTON RRIVOS GLOOMY TIDINGS FROM WOODLANDS. 

PoR some few days after the Frenchman’o arrival, Launcelofc 
Darrell stopped away from the Priory, much to the ‘regret of his 
betrothed, whose delight in her trousseau was not^sufficient to fill 
the blank made by her lover’s absence. Miss Mason roamed dis- 
consolately about the house, looking out at the bare trees, and 
the desolate garden walks, and quoted Tennyson until she became 
obnoxious to her fellow-creatures by reason of her regret that Ae 
did not comei and her anxietjr that the day should be done, and 
other lamentations to the same effect. 

She ran out of doors sometimes unier the bleak February sky, 
with a cambrip handkerchief over her head as a sensible pro- 
tection from the bitter atmosphere, and her light ringlets flying 
in the wind, to stand at a little doorway in the high garden wall, 
and watch for her lover’s coming by a narrow pathway through 
the wood, which it was his wont to make a short cut. for himself 
in dry weather. 

She was standing in this narrow doorway upon the afternoon 
of the 22nd of February — only twenty-one days before that 
eventful morning which was to make her Launcelot Darrell’s wife 
— with Eleanor Monckton by her side. The short winter’s day was 
closing in, and the shadows were thickening in the low woodland, 
whatever light might linger on the hill-tops above Tolldale. The 
two women were silent ; Eleancfic was in very low spirits, for on 
this day she had lost her friend and counsellor, Bichard Thornton, 
' who had had no alternative but to leave Tolldale, or to forfeit a very 
remunerative and advantageous engagement at one of the 
Edinburgh theatres, whither he had been summoned to paint the 
scenery for a grand Easter burlesque, about to be produced with 
unusual splendour, by a speculative Scottish manager ; and who 
therefore, depimted, taking his aunt with him. George 
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Vane’s daughter felt terribly helpless in the absence of this 
faithful ally. Bichard had promised to attend to her summons, 
and to return to Tolldale at any hour, if she should have need of 
his services, but he was separated from her by a long distance, 
and how could she tell when the moment of that need might 
come. She was alone, amongst people who had no sympathy 
with the purpose of her life, and she bitterly felt the desolation of 
her position. , 

It was no nery great wonder, then, if she was thoughtful and 
silent, and by no ipeans the joyous, light-hearted companion whom 
Laura Mason had loved and dung to at Hazlewood, before the 
coming of Latocelot Darrell. This young lady watched her now, 
furtively, almost fearfully, wondering at the change in her, and 
speculating as to the cause of it. 

“ She must have been in love with Launcelot,” Laura thought ; 

“ how could she help being in love with him ? And she married 
my guardian because he’s rich, and now she’s sorry for having 
done so. And she’s unhappy because I’m going to be married to 
t Launcelot. And, oh ! suppose Laqncelot should still be in love 
with her ; like the hero of a dreadful French nov|l ! ” 

The dusk was deepening in the wood, when two figures emerged j 
from the narrow pathway. A tall, slenderly-built young man who 
switched the low brushwood and the fern with his light cane 
as he walked along, and a puffy little individual with a curly 
brimmed hat, who trotted briskly by his side.- • 

Laura was not slow to recognise her lover even in that doubtful 
light, and Eleanor know that the young man’s companion was the 
French Qommercial traveller.* 

Mr. Dar^ll introduced his friend to the two ladies. 

Monsieur Victor Bourdon, Mrs. Moi^ckton, Miss Mason,” he 
muttered hastily ; “ I dare say you have thought me very neglect- 
ful, Laura,” he added; **buk 1 have been driving Monsieur 
Bourdon about the neighbourhood for the last day or two. He’s 
a stranger in this part of the country, though he’s almost as much 
an Englishman as 1 am.” 

Monsieur Bourdon laughed as he acknowledged the compliment 
with an air that was evidently intended to be fascinating. 

Y-a-a-se,” he said, we have been to Vindshr." It is very naice.” 

, Launcelot .Darrell frowned, and looked angrily at his companion. 
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^‘Tes, Bourdon wanted to have a look at the state apartments/* 
he said ; he wanted to compare them with those interminable 
galleries at YerSailles, 1 suppose^ to the disparagement of our 
national glory.** 

But the apartments are closed/* said Eleanor. 

Oh ! of course/* answered Mr, Darrell, looking at her‘rath'er 
suspiciously, “ they always are closed when you happen to want to 
see them. Just like everything else in this world of anomalies 
and paradoxes.** « 

“ He has taken his friend to Windsor,** Eleanor thought ; “ had 
this visit any relation to his last visit p Did he go there to see 
Mr. Lawford’s clerk ? ** ♦ 

She was helpless without Bichard, and could not answer this 
question. 

"rU write to him to-night/* she thought, ‘‘ and ask him to 
come back to me directly.** 

But in the next moment she was ashamed of herself for her 
selfishness. She might sacrifice her own life to her scheme of 
vengeance. The voice of her father crying to her from his 
unsanctified grave, seemed for ever urging her to do that; 
but she had no right t$ call upon others to make the same 
sacrifice. 

“ No/* she thought, “ wherever the road I have chosen may 
lead me, however difficult the path may be to follow, 1 will hence- 
forward jbread it alone. Poor Dick ! I have tormented him long 
enough with my sorrows and my helplessness.*’ 

^ You’ve come to dine, of course, Launcelot,” Miss Mason said, 
while Eleanor stood motionless and etUent in the doorway, absorbed 
in these thoughts, and looking like some pale statue in the dusk ; 
“ and you’ve brought your friend Monsieur — Monsieur Bourdon 
to dine—** • 

“Ah, but no, mademoiselle,** exclaimed the Erenchman, in a 
transporii^of humility. “ 1 am not one of yours. Monsieur 
Darrell is so good as to call me his friend, but — ” 

The Fiendiman murmured something of a deprecatory nature, 
to 'the effect that he was only a humble commercial traveller in 
the interests of a patent articlp that was very much appreciated 
by all the crowned heads of Europe,cand which would doubtless, 
aid 6f his exertions and those of his compatriots, become, 
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before long, a cosnidpolitaa necessity, and the source of a colossal 
fortune. 

Eleanor shuddered and shrank' away from the man with a 
gesture almost expressive of disgust, as he turned to her in his 
voluble depreciation of himself and glorihcatiou of the merchandise 
which it was his duty to praise. 

She remembered that it was this man, this loquacious vulgarian, 
who had been Launcelot DarrelPs tool on the night of her father’s 
d(3ath. This was the wretch who had stood behind George Yane’s 
chair, and watched the old man’s play, and telegraphed to his 
accomplice. 

If she coulcLhave forgotten Launcelot Darrell’s treachery, this 
presence would have been enough to remind her of that pitiless 
baseness, to inspire her with a tenfold disgust for that hideous 
cruelty. It seemed as if the Erenchman’s coming had been 
designed by Providence to urge her to new energy, new determi- 
nation. 

The man who could make this creature his accomplice in a 
plot against my father shdl never inherit Maurice de Cres- 
pigny’s fortune,” she thought; ^‘he shall never marry my hus- 
band’s ward.” f 

She linked her arm in Laura’s as she thought this; as if by 
that simple and involuntary action she would have shielded her 
irom Launcelot Darrell. 

In the next moment a footstep— the firm tread of man — 
sounded on the crisp gravel of the garden walk behind the two 
girls, and presently Gilbert Monckton laid his hand lightly upon 
his wife’s shoulder. ^ 

She was startled by his unexpected coming, and turning 
suddenly round, looked at him with a scared face ; which was a 
new evidence against her in jiis troubled mind, a new testimony 
that she was keeping some secret from him. ^ * 

He had left Tolldale Priory early that morning to give a day’s 
attention to that business of which he had been lately so neglectful, 
and had returned a couple of hours before his usual time for 
coming home. 

“ What brings you out into the garden this bitter afternoon, 
Eleanor?” he said, sternly j you’ll catch «old in that thin 
shawl ; and you, too, Laura ; I should jiave thought a seat by the 
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drawing-room fire far more comfortable than'tbia dreary garden. 
Good evening, gentlemen ; you bad better bring your friend into 
the house, Mr. Darrell.** . 

The young man muttered something of an apologetic nature, 
and Monsieur Yictor Bourdon acknowledged the lawyer’s cold 
salutation with an infinite number of bows and smirks. 

“ You have come home by an earlier train than usual, Gilbert,” 
Mrs. Monckton said, by way of saying something tliat might 
break the silence which had followed her husband’s coming ; “ we 
did not expect you until seven.’* 

“ I came to Windsor by the three o’clock "express,” answered 
Mr. Monckton. “ I have not come straight home. I stopped at 
Woodlands to inquire after the invalid.’* 

Eleanor looked up with a new%nd eager expression in her face. 

“ And Mr. de Crespigny — he is better, I hope.” 

“ No, Eleanor, I fear that you will never see him again. The 
doctors scarcely hope that he will last out the week.” 

The girl set her lips firmly, and raised her head with a resolute 
gesture — a mute expression of determination and defiance. 

“ I will see him again,” she thought ; “ I will not trust my 
hope of vengeance to % chance. He may have altered his will, 
perhaps. Gome what may, I will stand beside his sick bed. I 
will tell him who 1 am, and call upon him, in my dead father’s 
name, to do an act of justice.” 

Launcelot Darrell stood with his head bent and his eyes fixed 
upon tlm ground. 

As il: was the habit of Eleanor to lift her forehead with some- 
thing of the air of a young war-horse who scents the breath of 
the battle-field afar, so it was this young man’s manner to look 
moodily earthward under the influenpe of any violent agitation. 

** So,” he said slowly, “ the old man is dying ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Monckton; ” your great-uncle is dying. 
You may be master of Woodlands, Launcelot, before many days 
are past.” 

The young man drew a long breath. 

Yes,” he muttered j ** I may : I may** 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


XATOCELOT’d COIJNSELLOE. 

Me. DaerelIi, jind his friend the comm^cial traveller, did not 
linger long at the garden gate. There was nothing very cordial 
or conciliatory in Gilbert Monckton’s manner, and he had evi- 
dently no wish to cultivate an^intimate relations with Monsieur 
Victor Bourdon. 

Xor was Launcelot Darrell by any means anxious that his 
companion should be invited to stop at Tolldale. He had brought 
the Prenchman to the Priory, but he had only done so because 
Monsieur Bourdon was one of those pertinacious gentlemen not 
easily to be shaken off by the victims who are so unfortunate as 
to have fallen into their power. , 

“ Well,** said the artist, as the two nrtfen walked away from the 
Priory in the murky dusk, “ what do you think of her ? ** 

“ Of which lierl La helle future^ or the otha-i-r ? ** 

“ What do you think of Mrs. Monckton ? I don*t want your 
opinion of my future wife, thank you.’* • 

Monsieur Bourdon looked at his companion with a smile that 
was half a sneer. 

** He is so proud, this dea» Monsieur Lan — Darrell,” he said. 
“Tou ask of me what I think of Mrs. Monck-a-tonne,” he 
continued in English; shall I tell you what 1 think without 
reserve P ” 

“ Yes, of course.” • 

“ 1 think, then, that she is a woman of a thousand — in all that 
there is of resolute — in all that there is of impulsive — in all 
that there is of daring — a woman unapproachable, unsurpassable ; 
' beautiful to damn the angels ! If in the little business that we 
came to talk about lately, this woman is to be in^ the way ; I say 
to you, my friend, beware I If there is to be ihy contest between 
you and her, beware ! ” * 
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“ Pray don't go into heroics, Bourdon," answered Launcelot 
Darrell, with evident displeasure. Vanity was one of the artist’s 
strongest vices ; and he writhed at the notion of being considered 
inferior to any one, above all, to a woman. *‘I knew Mrs. 
Mondcton, and 1 knew that she was a clever, high-spirited girl 
before to-day. I don’t want you to tell me that. As to any 
contest between her and* me, there’s no chance of that arising. 
She doesn’t stand in my way.’’ 

And you refuse to tell to your devoted friend the name of 
tho person who does gtand in your way ? ” murmured Monsieur 
Bourdon, in his moat insinuating tones. 

Because that information cannot be of the least consequence 
to my devoted friend,’’ answered Xauncelot Darrell, coolly.^ **If 
my devoted friend has helped me, he will expect to be paid for his 
help, I dare say.’* 

**But, certainly!" cried the Frenchman, with an air of candour; 
‘‘you will recompense me for my services if wo are successful; 
and above all for the suggestion which first put into your head 
the idea — " 

“ The suggestion which prompted me to the commission of a — " 

“ Hush, my* friend, even the trees in this wood may have ears." 

“ Yes, Bourdon," continued Launcelot, bitterly, “I have good 
reason to thank you, and to reward you. From the hour in 
which we first met until now, you have contrived to do me some 
noble services.’’ 

Monsieur Bourdon laughed a dry, mocking laugh, which had 
something of the diabolically grotesque in its sound. 

“ Ah, what a noble creation of tke poet’s mind is Faust 1 " he 
exclaimed ; “ that excellent, that amiable hero ; who would never, 
of his own will, do any harm ; but who is always led into the 
commission of all manner of wickedness by Mephistopheles. And 
then, when this noble but unhappy man is steeped to the very 
lips in sin, he can turn upon that wicked counsellor and say, 
‘Demon, it is for your pleasure these crimes have been com- 
mitted!’ Of course he forgets, this impulsive Faust, that it 
was he, and not ‘Mephistopheles, who was in love with poor 
Oretchen ! " 

“ Don’t be a foil. Bourdon," muttered the artist, impatiently. 
•*^you knoV what I mean. When I started in life 1 was too 
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proud to commit a dishonourable action. It is you, and such as 
you, who have made me what I am.** 

“ Bah!** exclaimed the Frenchman, snapping his fingers with 
a gesture of unutterable contempt. “ You ask me just now to 
spare you my heroics ; I say the same thing now to you. Do not 
let us talk to each other like the personages of a drama at the 
Ambigu. It is your necessities that hkve made of you what you 
are, and that will keep you what you are, so long as they exist, 
and are strong enough to push you to disagreeable courses. Who 
says it is pleasantito go out of the straight line ? Not I, faith of 
a gentleman. Monsieur Lance ! Believe me, it is more pleasant, 
as well as more proper, to be virtuous than to be wicked. Give 
me an annuity of a few thousand francs, and I will be the most 
honourable of men. You are afraid of the work that lies before 
you, because it is difficult, because it is dangerous ; but not be- 
cause it is dishonourable. Let us speak frankly, and call things 
by their right names. You want to inherit this old man*s 
fortune.** 

“Yes,** answered Launcelot Darrell. “I hqye been taught 
from ray babyhood to expect it. I have a right to expect it.** 

“ Precisely ; and you don’t want this other person, whose name 
you won*t tell me, to get it.** 

“ No.*’ 

“ Very well, then. Do not let us have any further dispute 
about the matter. Do not abuse poor Mephistophele^ because 
he has shown the desire to help you to gain your own ends ; and 
has already, by decision and promptitude of action, achieved thdt 
which you would never have effected by yourself alone. Tell 
Mephistopheles to go about his business, and he will go. But he 
will not stay to be made a — what you call — an animal which is 
turn out into the wilderness with other people’s sins upon his 
shoulders ? — a scape-goat ; or a paws-cat, which pull hot chest- 
nuts from the fire, and burn her fingers in the interests of her 
friend. The chestnuts, in this case, this, are very hot, my friend ; 
but I risk to bum my fingers with the shells in the hope to par- 
take the inside of the nut.” 

“ I never meant to make a scapegoat of you, nor a cat’s-paw,** 
said Launcelot Darrell, with some ajarm in his tone. “ I didn’t 
mean to offend you, Bourdon. You’re a very good fellow in your 
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way, I know ; and if your notions are a little loose upon some 
subjects, wliy, as you say, a man’s necessities are apt to get the 
upper Iiaiid of his principles. If Maurice de Crespigny has 
chosen to make an iniquitous will, for the mere gratification of an 
old madman’s whim, the consequences of his injustice must rest 
on his head, not on mine.” 

“ hiost assuredly,” cried the Frenchman, “ that argument is 
not to be answered. Be happy, my friend ; we will bring about 
a posthumous adjustment of the old man’s errors. The wrong 
done by this deluded testator shall be repaired before his ashes 
are called to their resting-place. Have no fear, my friend ; all is 
prepared, as you know, and, let the time come when it may, we 
are ready to act.” 

Launcelot Darrell gave a long sigh, a fretful, discontented in- 
spiration, that was expressive of utter .weariness. This young 
man. had in the course of his life committed many questionable 
add dishonourable actions ; but he had always done such wrong 
as it were under protest, and with the air of a victim, who is 
innocently disp|sed, but too easily persuaded, and who reluctantly 
suffers himself to be led away by the counsels of evil-minded 
wretches. 

So now ho had the air of yielding to the subtle arguments of 
his friend, the agent for patent mustard. 

The two men walked on in silence for some little time. They had 
left the wood long ago, and were in a broad lane that led towards 
Hozlewood. Launcelot Darrell strolled silently along, with his 
head bent and his black eyebrows contracted. His eompanion’s 
manner bad its usual dapper airiness ; but every now and then 
the Frenchman’s sharp greenish-blue eyes glanced from the path- 
way before him to the gloomy face of the artist, 

“ There is one things that I forgot In speaking of Mrs. Monck- 
ton,” Monsieur Bourdon said, ^esently ; “ and that » that I 
fancy I liave seen her somewhere before.” 

♦‘Oh, I can account for that,” Launcelot Darrell answered 
caltelessly. I was inclined to think the same thing myself when 
I first saw her. She is like George Vane’s daughto.” 

George Vane’s daughter ? ” • 

Boulevard upon the night — ” 

j.he young man stopped abruptly, and gave another of those 
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fretful sighs hy which he made a kind of sulky atonement for the 
errors of his life. 

“I do not remember the daughter of - George Vane,” mur- 
mured the Frenchman, reflectively. ‘‘ I know that there was a 
young girl with that wearisoii\f old Englishman — a handsome 
young person with bright yellow hair and big eyes ; an overgrown 
child who was not easily to be shaken off; but I remember no 
more. Nevertheless, I think I have seen this Mrs. Monckton 
before to-day.” 

“ Because, I tell you, Eleanor Monckton is like that girl. I 
saw the likeness when I first came home, though I only caught 
one glimpse of the face of George Vane’s daughter on the Boule- 
vard that night. And, if I had not had reason for thinking other- 
wise, I should have been tilmost inclined to believe that the old 
schemer’s daughter had come to Hazlewood to plot against my 
interests.” 

“ I do not understand.” 

“ You remember George Vane’s talk about his friend’s promise, 
and the fortune that he was to inherit ? ” 

“ Yes, perfectly. We used to laugh at the poor hopeful old man,” 

“ You used to wonder why I took such an interest in the poor 
old fellow’s talk. Heaven knows I never wished him ill, much 
less meant him any harm — ” 

Except so far as getting hold of his money,” muripured 
Monsieur Bourdon in an undertone. 

The young man turned impatiently upon his companion. 

‘ ” Why do you delight in raki^ up unpleasant memories ? ” he 
said, in a half^savage, half-peevisn tone. George Vane was only 
one amongst many others.” 

“ Most certainly ! Amongst a great many others.” 

And if 1 happened to play ihrU better than most of the men 
we knew — 

** To say nothing of that pretty little trick with an extra king 
in the lining of your coat sleewe, which I taught you, my friend. 
— But about George Vane, about the friend of George Vane, 
about the promise — ” 

“ George Vane’s friend is my gr&t-uncle, Maurice de Cres- 
pigny ; and the promise was made when the two were young men 
at Oxford.” 
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“ And the promise was — ” . 

A romantic, boyish business, worthy of the Minerva Press. 
If either of the two friends died unmarried, he was to leave all 
his possessions to the other.” 

Supposing the other to st|pive him. But Monsieur de 
Crespigny cannot leave his money to the dead. George Van > is 
dead. You need no longer fear him.” 

No, I have no reason to fear him ! ” 

“ But of whom, then, have you fear ? ” 

Launcelot Darrell shook his head. * 

“Never you mind that, Bourdon,” he said. “You’re a very 
clever fellow, and a very good-natured fellow, when you please. 
But it’s sometimes safest to keep one’s own secrets. You know 
what we talked about yesterday. TJnless 1 take your advice I’m 
a ruined man.” 

“ But you will take it ? Having gone so far, and taken so much 
trouble, and confided so much in strangers, you will surely not* 
recede ? ” said Monsieur Bourdon^ in his most insinuating tones. 

“ If my great-uncle is dying, the crisis has come, and I must 
decide one way or the other,” answered Launcelot Darrell, slowly, 
in a thick voice that was strange to him. “I — I — can’t face 
ruin. Bourdon. I think 1 must take your advice.” 

“ 1 htmt) that you would take it, my fidend,” the commercial 
traveler returned, quietly. 

The two men turned out of the lane and climbed a rough stile 
leading into a meadow that lay between them and Ilazlewood. 
The lights burned brightly in^the lower windows of Mrs. Darrell’s 
house, and the clock of the village church slowly struck six as 
Launcelot and his companion crossed the meadow. 

A dark figure y^as dimly visible, standing at a low wicket-gate 
that opened from the meadow in{o the Hazlewood shrubbery. 

^ “ There’s my mother,” muttered Launcelot, “ watching for me 
at the .gate. She’s heard the news, perhaps. Poor soul, if I 
didn’t care about the fortune for my own sake, I should for hers. 
1 think a disappointment would almost kill her.” 

Again a coward's argument, — a new loophole by means of 
which Launcelet l)arrell tribd to creep out of the responsibility 
of his own, acik» and to make another^ in a manner^ accountable 
ibr his sin. 



CHAPTER XL. 


RESOLVED. 

EiEAyOR Moncrtoit walked slowly back to the house, by the 
side of her husbaud, whose eyes never left his wife’s face during 
that sliort walk between the garden-gate and the long French 
window by which the two girls had left the drawing-room. Even 
in the dusk, Gilbert Monckton could see that bis wife’s face 'was 
unusually pale. 

She spoke to him as the^ entered the drawing-room, laying 
her hand upon his arm as she addressed him, and looking 
earnestly at him in the red firelight. 

Is Mr. do Crespigny really dying, Gilbert .*» ” she asked. 

I fear that, from what the medical men say, there is very 
little doubt about it. The old man is going fast.” 

Eleanor paused for a few moments, with hey head bent, and 
her face hidden from her husband* 

Then, suddenly looking up, she spoke to him again ; this time 
with intense earnestness. • 

‘‘ Gilbert, I want to see Mr. de Crespigny before he dies ; I 
want to see him alone — I must see him ! ” 

The lawyer stared at hisjwijs ^ utter bewilderment. What 
in Heaven’s name was the meaning of this sudden energy, this 
intense eagemesS) which blanched the colour in her cheeks, and 
held her breathless? Her friyndly feeling for the invalid, her 
womanly pity for an old man’s •infirmities, could never hare 
been powerful enough to cause such emotion. 

“ You want to see Maurice de Crespigny, Eleanor ? ’* re- 
peated Mr. Monckton, in a tone ofjmdisguised wonder. " But 
why do you want to see him ? ” 

1 have something to tell him — something that he mtist know 
before he dies.” , * • " 

The lawyer started. A sudden lig{it broke in upoif his be- 
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wildered mind, — a light that showed him the woman he loved in 
very odious colours. 

“ You want to tell him who you are? ” 

To tell liim who I am ? yes ! *’ Eleanor answered absently. 

" lint for what reason ? ” 

Mrs. Monckton was silent for a moment, looking thoughtfully 
at her husband. 

‘‘ My reason is a secret, Gilbert,” she said ; “ I cannot even 
tell it to you — yet. 13ut I hope to do so very, very soon. Per- 
haps to-night.” 

The lawyer bit his under lip and walked* away from his wife 
with a frown upon his face. He left Eleapor standing before the 
fireplace, and took two or three turns up and down the room, 
pacing backwards and forwards in moody silence. 

Then, suddenly returning to her, ho said, with an air of angry 
resolution that chilled her timid confidence in him, and cast her 
back upon herself, “ Eleanor, there is something in all this that 
wounds me to the very quick. There is a mystery between us ; 
a mystery that has lasted too long. Why did you stipulate that 
your maiden name should be kept a secret from Maurice de Cres- 
pigny P Why have you paid him court ever since your coming to 
this place ? And why, now that you hear of his approaching 
death, do you want to force yourself into his presence? 
Eleanor, Eleanor, there can be but one reason for all this, 
and that the most sordid, the most miserable and mercenary of 
reasons.” 

George Vane’s daughter looked at her husband wi^ a stare of 
blank dismay, as if she was tryipg, but trying in vain, to attach 
some meaning to his words. 

A sordid reason — a mercenary reason,” she repeated slowly, 
in a half whisper. • . 

“ Tea, Eleanor,” answeredr Gilbert Monckton, passionately. 
“ Why should you be different from the rest of the world ? It 
has been my error, my mad delusion, to think you so ; as I once 
thought another woman who crushed my hopes of happiness as 
recklessly as a child shatters a plaything it has got tired of. It 
has been my folly to trust and believe in you, forgetful of the 
past, false to th& teaching of mos^ bitter experience. I have been 
miatakdh — once more — all the more egregiously, perhaps, because 
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this tfnie I thought I was so deliberate, so cautious. • You are 
not different to the rest of the‘ world. If other women are mer- 
cenary, you too are mercenary. You are not content with having 
sacrificed your inclination for the sake of making what the world 
calls an advantageous marriage. You are not satisfied with 
having won a wealthy husband, and you seek to inherit Maurice . 
de Crespiguy’s fortune.’* 

Eleanor Monckton passed both her hands across her fore- 
head, pushing back the loose masses of her hair, as if she would 
by that movementi have cleared away some of the clouds that 
overshadowed her brain. 

“ I seek to inherit Mr. de Crespigny’s fortune ! ** she mur- 
mured. • 

“ Yes ! Your father no doubt educated you in that idea. I 
have heard how obstinately he built upon the inheritance of 
his friend’s wealth. He taught you to share his hopes: he 
bequeathed them to you as the only legacy he had to give—” 

“ No ! ” cried Eleanor, suddenly ; ” the inheritance I received 
at my father’s death was no inheritance of hope. Do not say 
any more to me, Mr. Monckton. It seems as if my brain had 
no power to bear all this to-night. If you can think these base 
things of me, I must be content, to endure your bad opinion. I 
know that I have been very forgetful of you, very neglectful of 
you, since I have been your wife, and you have reason to think 
badly of me. But my mind has been so full of other things ; 
so full, that it has seemed to me as if all else in life — except 
those thoughts, that one hope — slipped by me like the events of 
a dream.” * 

Gilbert Monckton looked half-fearfully at his wife as she spoke. 
There was something in her manner that ^he had never seen 
before. He had seen her onljf when her feelings had been held 
in check by her utmost power repression. That power was 
beginning to wear out now. The strain upon Eleanor’s intellect 
had been too great, and her nerves were losing their power of 
tension. 

Do not say anything more to me,” she cried, imploringly 
“ do not say anything more. It wiH soon be ovgr how.” 

“ What will soon be over, Eleanor ? ” • 

But Eleanor did not answer. She clasped her hands before 
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lier face ; a half-stifled sob broke from her lips, .and she Hurried 
from the room before her husband could repeat his question. 

Mr. ]\loiickton looked after her with an expression of un- 
niinglcd anguish on his face. 

“ilowcan I doubt the truth?*’ he thought; “ her indignant 
repudiation of any design on Maurice de Crespigny’s fortune 
exonerates her at least froin that charge. But her agitation, her 
tears, her confusion, all betray the truth. Her heart has never been 
mine. She married me with the determination to do her duty to 
me, and to be true to me. 1 believe that. Xes, in spite of all, I will 
believe that. But her love is Launcelot Darrell’s. Her love, the 
one blessing I sought to win, — ^the blessing which in my mad 
folly I was weak ^enough to hope for,— is given to Laura's 
betrothed husband. What could be plainer than the meaning of 
those last broken words she spoke just now: *lt will soon be 
over ; it will soon be over ? ’ What should she mean except that 
Launcelot Darrell’s marriage and departure will put an end to 
the struggle of her life ? ” 

Mingled with the bitterness of his grief, some feeling akin to 
pity had a place in Gilbert Monckton’s heart. 

He pitied her — yes, he pitied this girl, whose life it had been 
his fate to overshp,dow. He had come between this bright young 
creature and the affection of her innocent girlhood, and, present- 
ing himself before her in the hour of her desolation, had betrayed 
her into one of those mistakes which a lifetime of honest devotion 
is not always able to repair. 

She consented to marry me on the impulse of the moment, 
clinging to me in her loneliuess and helplessness, and blinded to 
the future by the sorrow of the present. It was an instinct of 
confidence, and not love that drew her towards me ; and now, now 
that there is no retreat — no drawing back — nothing but a long 
vista of dreary years to be spent with a man she does not love,^ 
this poor unhappy girl suflers an agony which can no longer be 
concealed, even iVom me.” 

*Mr. Monckton paced up an d down hi s spacious drawing-room, 
thinking of these things. Once he looked with a sad, bitter smile 
Ht the evidences of wealth that were so lavishly scattered about 
the handsome cTiamber. On every side those evidences nret his 
eyes. The Guido, upon which the firelight gleamed, kindling ^the 
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face of a martyr into supernatural glory, was worth a sum that 
would have been a fortune, to a poor man. Every here and there, 
half hidden amongst the larger modern pictures, lurked some tiny 
gem of Italian art, a few square inches of painted canvas, worth 
full a hundred times its weight of unalloyed gold. 

“If my wife were as frivolous as Laura,** thought Mr. Monok- 
ton, “ I could make her happy, perhaps. Eine dresses, and jewels, 
and pictures, and furniture, would be enough to make happiness 
for an empty-headed woman. If Eleanor had been influenced by 
mercenary feelings, when she married me she would have surely 
made more use of my wealth; she would have paraded the 
jewellery I have given her, and made herself a lay figure for the 
display of milliner's work; at least while the novelty of her 
position lasted. But she has dressed as plainly as a village 
tradesman’s wife, and the only money she has spent is that which 
she lias given to her friend the music-mistress,** 

The second dinner-bell rang while Gilbert Monckton was 
pacing the empty drawing-room, and he went straight to the dining- 
room in his frock-coat, and wdth no very great appetite for the 
dishes that were to be set before him. 

Eleanor took her place at the top* of the table.' She wore a 
brown silk dress, a few shades darker than her auburn hair, and 
her white shoulders gleamed like* ivory against bronze. She had 
bathed her head and face with cold water, and, her rippling hair 
was still wet. She was very pale, very grave ; but all t Aces of 
violent emotion had passed away, and there was a loofk of quiet 
determination about her mouth. 

Laura Mason came rustling* and fluttering into the room, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Monckton took their places at the dinner-table. 

“It*s my Pink,’*' said the young lady, alluding to a very 
elaborate toilette of blush-rose coloured silk, bedizened with innu- 
merable yards of lace and ribbon, • 

“ I thought you would like to see my pink, and I want to know 
how it looks. It*8 the new colour. Launcelot says the new 
colour is like strawberry ices, but I like it. It’s one of the 
dinner dresses in my trousseau, you know,** she mmrmuced,. 
apologetically, to Mr. Monckton ; and I wanted to try the 
effect of it, though of course nt’s only to be worn at a party. 
ThQ trimmings on the cross set beautifully ; don’t they, Eleanor P ’* 
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It was fgrtunate, perhaps^ on this occasion at least, that Miss 
Mason possessed the faculty of keeping up a kind of conversational 
monologue, for otherwise there must have been a very dreary 
silence at the dinner-table upon this particular evening. 

Gilbert Monckton only spoke when the business of the meal 
compelled him to do so. But there w'as a certain tenderness of 
tone in the very few words he had occasion to address to his wife 
which was utterly different to his manner before dinner. It was 
never Mr. Monckton's habit to sit long over the dismal expanse of 
a dessert-table ; but to-night, when the clothe had been removed 
and the two women left the room, he followed them without any 
delay whatever. 

Eleanor seated herself in a low chair by the fire-place. She 
had looked at her watch twice during dinner, and now her eyes 
wandered almost involuntarily to the dial of the clock upon the 
chimney-pieco. 

Her husband crossed the room and leant for a few moments 
over her chair. 

“ I am sorry for what I said this afternoon, Eleanor,** he mur- 
mured in a low voice ; can you forgive me P ** 

His wife lifted her eyes to his face. Those luminous grey eyes 
had a look of mournful sweetness in them. 

“ Forgive you ! ’* exclaimed Eleanor, it is you who have so 
much to forgive. But I wiU atone — I will atone — after to- 
night.**'^ 

She said* these last words almost in a whisper, rather as if she 
had been speaking to herself than to her husband ; but Gilbert 
Monckton heard those whispered* syllables, and drew his own 
conclusions from them. Unhappily, every word that Mrs. Monck- 
ton uttered tended to confirm her husband’s doubts and to 
increase his wretchedness. « 

He seated himself in a reading-chair upon the opposite side of 
the hearth, and, drawing a lamp close to his elbow, buried him- 
self, or appeared to bury himself, in his newspapers. 

But every now and then the upper margin of the “Times,** or 
the “Post,’* or the “Athen»um,’* ortho “Saturday,** or what- 
ever journal the lawyer happened to be perusing — and be took up 
6ne after the otfier with* a fretful •restlessness that betokened a 
ill at ease— -dropped a little lower than the level of the 
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reader’s eyes, and Mr. Monckton looked across the c^ge.of the 
paper at his wile. 

Almost every time ho did so he found that Eleanor’s eyes were 
fixed upon the clock. l 

Tlie discovery of this fact speedily became a torture to 'him. 
He followed his wife’s eyes to the slowly moving hands upon 
the enamelled dial. Ho watched the minute hand as it glided 
from one figure to another, marking intervals of five minutes that 
seemed like five hours. Even vrhen he tried to read, the loud 
ticking of the wretched time-piece came between him and the 
sense of the page upon which his eyes were fixed, and the mono- 
tonous sound seemed to deafen him. 

Eleanor sat quite still in her low easy chair. Scraps of fancy- 
work and open books lay upon the table beside her, but she made 
no effort to beguile the evening by any feminine occupation. 
Laura Mason, restless for want of employment and companionship, 
fi uttered about the room like some discontented buttorfiy, stop- 
ping every now and then before a looking-glass, to contemplate 
some newly discovered effect in the elegant costume which she 
called her ‘‘pink ; ” but Eleanor took no notice whatever of her 
murmured exclamations and appeals for sympathy. 

‘‘ I don’t know what’s come to you, Nelly, since your marriage,” 
the young lady cried at last ; after vainly trying to draw Mrs. 
Monckton’s attention to the manifold beauties of gauze puffings 
and fioating streamers of ribbon ; “ you don’t seem, to t^ke any 
interest in life. You’re quite a different girl to what you were at 
Hazlewood — before Launcelot came home.” 

Mr. Monckton threw down the “Athenroum,” and took up 
“ Punch,” at this juncture. He stared with a stony face at one 
of Mr. Leech’s moat genial cartoons, and glanced {dmost venge* 
fully' at the familiar double qolumns of jokes. Eleanor lool^ed 
away from the clock to answer* her companion’s peevish com- 
plaint. 

“lam thinking of Mn de Crespigny,” she saidf “he may be 
dying while we are sitting here.” 

Mr. Monckton dropped “ Punch,” and looked, openly this time,, 
at his wife’s face. 

Could it be, mter all, that. her abstraction manner really 
arose from no deeper cause than her regret for the loss t>f this old 
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man, who was her dead father’s friend, and who had displayed an 
especial anection for her ? ” 

Could it be so P No ! Iler words that night had revealed more 
than a common sorrow such as this. They had betrayed the 
secret of a hidden struggle — a woman’s grief — not easily to be 
repressed or overcome. There is no knowing how long the lawyer 
might have sat brooding over his troubles under cover of the 
newspapers, but presently he remembered some papers which he 
liad brouglit from London that afternoon, and which it w'as his 
imperative duty— in the interests of a very important client — to 
read that night. 

He pushed away the lamp, rose from his low chair, and went to 
the door of the drawing-room. 

“ I am going to my study, Eleanor ; ” he said ; “ 1 shall most 
likely spend the rest of the evening there, and I may bo obliged 
to be very late. Tou won’t sit up for me ? ” 

Oh, no ; not unless you wish it.” 

On no account. Good-night. Good-night, Laura.” 

Even while his wife wished him good-night, her eyes wandered 
uneasily back to the clock. A quarter to ten. 

** And ho hasn’t once looked at my pink ! ” murmured Miss 
Mason, as her guardian left the drawing-room. * 

Scarcely had the door closed when Eleanor Monckton rose from 
her chair. 

Her flushed cheeks flamed with crimson brightness; her 
eyes were lighted up as if a fire had burned in her dilated 
pupils. 

“ I am going to bed, Laura,” she said abruptly ; “ I am very 
tired. Good,-night ! ” 

She took a candle from a table near the door, lit it, and hurried 
irom the room beforer Laura could, question her or remonstrate 
with her. ^ 

She doesn’t look tired,” thought Miss Mason; “she looks as 
if she were going to a ball ; or going to have the scarletina. I 
think I looked like that when 1 was going to have the scarletina ; 
and when Launcelot proposed to me.” 

Eive minutes after the stable-clock had struck ten, the great 
door of IJ^ldale Priory was opened by a cautious hand, and Mrs. 
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Monckton stole out of her house with a woollen cloak wrapped 
about her, and her head almost buried in tlic liood belonging to 
the thick winter garment. She closed the door softly ; and then, 
without stopping to look behind her, hurried down the broad 
stone steps, across the courtyard, along tlie gravelled garden path- 
way, out at the narrow wooden door in the wall, and away into 
the dreary darkness of the w'ood that lay between the Priory 
grounds and the dwelling-place of Maurice de Crespignj. 



CIIAPTEE XLL 


A CDEBBIBLE SUSPEISE. 

With the chill winds of February blowing in her face, Eleanor 
Mouckton entered the wood between Tolldale and Mr. de Cres- 
pigny*B estate. 

There were no stars in the blank grey sky above that lonely 
place ; black masses of pine and hr shut in the narrow path upon 
either side ; mysterious noises, caused by the capricious moaning 
of the winter wind, sounded far away in the dark recesses of the 
wood, awfully distinct amid the stillness of the night. 

It was very long since Eleanor had been out alone after dark, 
and she had never before been alone in the darkness of such a 
place as this. She had the courage of a young lioness, but she 
had also a highly nervous and sensitive nature, an imaginative 
temperament ; and the solemn loneliness of this wood, resonant 
every now and then with the dis'hial cries of the night-wind, was 
very terrible to her. But above and beyond every natural 
womanly feeling was this girl’s devotion to her dead father ; and 
she walked on with her thick shawl gathered closely round her, 
and with both her hands pressed against her beating heart. 

; She walked on through the solitude and the darkness, not in- 
differently, but devotedly ; in sublime self-abnegation ; in the 
heroic grandeur of a soul that is elevated by love ; as she would 
have walked through fire and water, if by the endurance of such 
an ordeal she could have given fiesh proof of her affection for that 
hapless suicide of the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 

“ My dear father,” she murmured once, in a low voice, ‘‘ I 
have been slow to act, but I have never forgotten. I have 
never forgotten you lying far away from me in that cruel 
foreign grave. I have waitpd, but I will wait no longer. I 
will speak to-night.” • 

1 thin^ she believed that George Yane, divided from her by 
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the awful chasm which yawns, mysterious and unfathomable, 
betwixt life and death, was yet near enough akin to her, in his 
changed state of being, to witness her actions and hear her words^ 
She spoke to him, as she would have written to him had he been 
very far a\vay from her, in the belief that her words would reach 
him, sooner or later. 

The walk, which in the daytime seemed only a pleasant ramble, 
was a weary pilgrimage under the starless winter sky. Eleanor 
stopped once or twice to look back at the lighted windows of Toll- 
dale, lying low in tjie hollow behind her ; and then hurried on 
with a quicker step. 

“ If Gilbert should miss me,** she thought, “ wdiat will he do P 
W'hat will he think ? ** 

Slie quickened her pace even more as she thought of her 
husband. What unlooked-for difficulties might she not have 
to combat if Mr. Monckton should discover her absence, and send 
or go himself in search of her. 

IShe had reached the outskirts of the wood by this time, and 
the low- gate in the iron fence — the gateway through which she 
had passed upon the day when, for the first time, she saw her 
father’s old friend, Maurice de Crespigny. 

This gate was very rarely locked or bolted, but to-night, to her 
surprise, she found it wide open. 

She did not stop to wonder at this circumstance^ but hurried 
on. She had grown very femiiiar with every pathway In the 
grounds during her walks beside Mr. de Crespigny’s invalid chair, 
and she knew the nearest way to the house. 

This nearest way was across a broad expanse of turf, and 
through a shrubbery into the garden at the back of the rooms 
occupied by the old man, who had for many years been unable to 
go up and down stairs, and who had, for that length of time 
iuliabited a suite of rooms on the ground-fioor, opening with 
French windows on to a tiny lawn, shut in and sheltered by a 
thick belt of pine and evergreens. It was in this shrubbery that 
Eleanor paused for a few moments to recover her breath after 
hurrying up the bill, and to reassure herself os to the safety of 
the papers which she carried in thofboaom of her dresa-^Launce- 
lot DarrelPa wateivcolour sketch, and her father’s ^letter. The 
picture and the letter were safe* She reassiwd herself of this, 
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and was about to hurry on, when she was arrested by a sound 
near her. The laurel branches close beside her had rustled, as if 
parted by a man’s strong hand. 

Many times, in her journey through the wood, "Eleaiior had 
been terrified by a rustling amongst the long grass about the 
trunks of the trees ; but each time the sight of a pheasant lining 
across her pathway, or a fnglitened hare scudding away into the 
darkness, had reassur^^d her. But this time there could bo no 
mistake as to what she had heard. There was no game in ]\Ir. 
de Crespigny’s garden. She was not alone, therefore. There 
ivas a man lurkmg somewhere under the shadow of the ever- 
greens. 

She stopped ; clutched the documents that she carre J in her 
breast, and then emerged from the shrubbery on to the lawn, 
ashamed of her fears. 

The man whose presence had alarmed her was, no doubt, 
one of the servants — the gardener, most likely — and he would 
admit her to the house and save her any encounter with the 
maiden sisters. 

She looked about the garden, but could see no one. Then, 
in a low voice, she called to the man by name ; but there was 
no answer. 

Lights were burning in Mr. de Crespigny’s bedroom, but the 
windows of the room which the old man called his study, and 
the windows of his dressing-room, a little apartment between the 
bed-chamber and the study, were dark. 

Blcanor waited a few minutes in the garden, expecting to hear 
or see on© of the servants emei^e from the shrubbery ; but all 
was quiet, and she bad no alternative except to go round to the 
principal door of the house, and %ake her chance of being ad- 
mitted. * 

** I am certain that there ^as some one close to me,” she 
thought. “ It must have been Brooks, the gardener ; but how 
odd that he didn’t hear me when I called to him.*’ 

The principal entrance to Mr. de Crespigny’s house was by a 
pair of half-glass doors, approached by a double flight of stone 
steps, either from the right os the left, as might suit the visitor’s 
conveniei^ce. It was a handsome « entrance ; and the plate glass 
which formed the upper halves of the doors appeared a very slight 
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barrier between tbe visitor waiting on the broad stone platform 
without, and the interior of the house. But, for all this, no port* 
cullis of the Middle Ages, no sturdy postern gate of massive oak 
studded by ponderous iron nails, was ever more impregnable to 
the besieger than these transparent doors had been under the 
despotic sway of the rich bachelor’s maiden nieces. Despairing 
poor relations, standing hopeless and desperate without those 
fatal doors, had been well-nigh tempted to smash the plate-glass, 
and thus make their way into the citadel. But, as this would 
have scarcely been •a likely method by which to ingratiate them- 
selves into the favour of a testy old man, the glass remained un- 
damaged ; and the hapless kinsfolk of Maurice de Crespigny were 
fain to keep at a distance, and hope — almost against hope — that 
he would get tired of his maiden watchers, and revenge himself 
upon their officiousness by leaving his money away from them. 

It was outside these glass doors that Eleanor Monckton stood 
to-night, with very different feelings in her breast to those which 
were wont to animate the visitors who came to Woodlands. 

She pulled the brass handle of the bell, which was stiff from 
, little usage, and which, after resisting her efforts for a long time, 
gave way at last with an angry spring that shook the distant 
clapper with a noisy peal which seemed as if it would have never 
ceased ringing sharply through th*e stillness. 

But, loud as this peal had been, it was not answered immedi- 
ately, and Eleanor had time to contemplate the prim furntture of 
the dimly-lighted hall, the umbrella-stand and barometer, and 
some marine views of a warlike nature on the walls ; pictures in 
which a De Crespigny of Neison’s time distinguished himself 
unpleasantly by the blowing up of some very ugly ships, which 
exploded in blazes of yellow ochre and vermilion, and the 
bombardment of some equally ugly fortresses in burnt sienna. 

A butler or factotum, — for theA was only one male servant -in 
the house, and he was old and unpleasant, and had been cherished 
by the Misses de Crespigny because of those very qualifications, 
which were likely to stand in the way of his getting any impor- 
tant legacy, — emerged at last from one of the poesages at tb^ 
back of the hall, and advanced, with indignation and astonish- 
ment depicted on his grim fantures, to the doors before which 
Eleanoi: waited, Heaven only knows how impatiently. 
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“Launcelot Darrell may hare come here before me,” she 
thought ; “ he may be with his uncle now, and may induce him 
to alter his will. Ho must be desperate enough to do anything, if 
he really knows that he is disinherited.” 

Tlie butler opened one of the hall doors, a very little way, and 
suspiciously. lie took care to plant himself iu the aperture in 
such a manner as would have compelled Eleanor to walk tlirough 
his body before she could enter the hall ; and as the butler was 
the very reverse of Mr. Pepper’s ghost in consistency, Mrs. 
Monckton could only parley with him in the faint hope of taking 
the citadel by capitulation. She did not know that the citadel 
was already taken, and that an awful guest, to whom neither 
closely guarded doors nor oaken posterns lined with stoutest iron 
formed obstacle or hindrance, had entered that quiet mansion 
before her ; she did not know this, nor that the butler only kept 
her at bay out of the sheer force of habit, and perhaps with a 
spiteful sense of pleasure in doing battle with would-be legatees. 

“ I want to see Mr. de Crespigny,” Eleanor cried eagerly ; I 
want to see him very particularly, if you please. I know that 
he will see me if you will be so good as to tell him that I am 
here.” 

The butler opened his mouth to speak, but before he could do 
so a door opened, and Miss Lavinia d© Crespigny appeared. She 
was very pale, and carried a handkerchief in her hand, which she 
put to lier eyes every now and then ; but the eyes were quite dry, 
and she had not been weeping. 

“ Who is that ? ” she exclaimed sharply. “What is the matter, 
Parker ? Why can’t you tell the person that we can see nobody 
to-night ? ” 

“I was just n-goin’ to tell her so,” the butler answered; “but 
it’s Mrs. Monckton,' and she says ^be wants to see poor master.” 

He moved away from the \ioor, as if his responsibility had 
ceased on the appearance of his mistress, and Eleanor entered the 
hall. 

“ Oh, dear Miss Lavinia,” she cried, almost breathless in her 
eagerness, “ do lot me see their nncle. I know he will not refuso 
to see me. 1 am a favourite «with him, you Icnow. Please let me 
ee© him.’’ ' • 

Miss Lavinia de Crespigny applied her handkerchief to her dry 
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eyes before sbe answered Ellen’s eager entreaty. Then slie said 
very slowly, — 

“ My beloved nncle departed this life an hour ago. He 
breathed his last in my arms.” 

“And in mine,” murmured Miss Sarah, who had followed her 
sister into the hall. 

“ And I was a-standing by the bedside,” observed the butler, 
w’ith respectful firmness; “and* the last words as my blessed 
master said before you come into the room, Miss Lavinia, was 
these; ‘You’ve been a good servant, Parker, and you’ll find 
you’re not forgotten.’ Yes, miss, ‘You’ll find you’re not for- 
gotten, Parker,’ were his last words. 

The two ladies looked very sharply and rather suspiciously at 
Mr. Parker, as if they were meditating the possibility of that 
gentleman having fabricated a will constituting himself solo 
legatee. 

“/ did not hear my dear uncle mention you, Parker,” Miss 
Sarah said stifily ; “ but we shall not forget any one he wished to 
have remembered ; you may be sure of that.” 

Eleanor Monckton stood, silent and aghast, staring straight 
before her, paralysed, dumbfounded, by the tidings she had just 
heard. 

“ Dead ! ” she murmured at last. “ Dead ! dead ! — before I 
could see him, before I could tell him — ” 

She paused, looking round her with a bewildered expression in 
her face. 

“ I do not know wht/ you shou^ be so eager to see my uncle,” 
said Miss Lavinia, forgetting h^r assumption of grief, and be-' 
coming very genuine in her spiteful feeling towards Eleanor, as a 
possible rival, “ nor do I know what you can have had to say to 
him. But I do know that you have not exhibited very good taste 
in intruding upon us at such an hour as this, and, above all, ni 
remaining, now that you hear the sad affliction ” — the handker- 
chief went to the eyes again here — “ which has befallen us. If 
you come here,” added Miss Lavinia, suddenly becoming spiteful 
again, “ in the hope of ascertaining how my uncle’s money has 
been left — and it would be only like ^ome people to do so — I c^n 
give you no information upon the subject. The gardener has 
been sent to Windsor to summon Mr. Lawford’s cle&. Mr. 
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Lawford himself started some days ago for New York on busi- 
ness. It’s very unlucky that he should be away at such a time, 
for we put every confidence in him. However, I suppose the 
clerk will do as well. He will put seals on my uncle’s elTects, I 
believe, and nothing will be known about the will until the day of 
the funeral. But I do not think you need trouble yourself upon 
the subject, my dear Mrs. Monckton, as I perfestly remember my 
beloved relative telhng you verf distinctly that he had no idea of 
leaving you anything except a picture, or something of that kind. 
We shall be very happy to see that you get the picture,” concluded 
the lady, with frigid politeness. * 

Eleanor Monckton stood with one hand pushing the glossy 
ripples of auburn hair away from her forehead, and with a look 
upon her face which the Misses de Crespigny — whose minds had 
run in one very narrow groove for the last twenty years — could 
only construe into some disappointment upon the subject of the 
will. Eleanor recovered her self-command with an effort, as Miss 
Lavinia finished speaking, and said, very quietly : 

** Believe me, I do not want to inherit any of Mr, de Cres- 
pigny’s property. I am very, very sorry that he is dead, for 
there was something that I wanted to tell him before he died ; 
something that 1 ought to have told him long ago. 1 have been 
foolish — cowardly — to wait so long.” 

She said the last words not to the two ladies, but to herself; 
and then, after a pause, she added, slowly, 

” I hope your uncle has left his fortune to you and your sister, 
Miss Lavinia. Heaven grant t^at he may have left it so ! ” 
Unfortunately the Misses de prespigny were in the humour to 
take offence at anything. The terrible torture of suspense which 
was gnawing at the heart of each^ of the dead man’s nieces dis- 
posed them to be «snappish to any one who came in their w'ay. 
To them, to-night, it seemed as if the earth was peopled by 
expectant legatees, all' eager to dispute for the heritage which by 
right was theirs. 

” We are extremely obliged to you for your good wishes, Mrs. 
Monckton,” Miss Sarah said, with vinegary politeness, ” and we 
can perfectly appreciate their sincerity. Good evening.” 

On this hint,q;he butler opene^ the door with a solemn flonrish, 
and thd two ladies bowed Eleanor out of the house. The door 
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closed behind her, and she went slowly down the steps, lingering 
without purpose, entirely bewildered by the turn that events had 
taken. 

“Dead!*’ she exclaimed, in a half- whisper, “ dead ! I never 
thouglit tliat he would die so soon. I waited, and waited, think- 
ing that, whenever the time came for me to speak, he would be 
alive to hear me ; and now he is dead, and I have lost my chance ; 
I have lost my one chance of avenging my father’s death.- The 
law canuot touch Lauucelot Darrell ; but this old man had the 
power to punish Jiini, and would have used that power, if he 
]iad know'n the story of liis friend’s death. I cannot doubt that. 
I cannot doubt that Maurico de Crespign^^ dearly loved my 
father.’* 

Eleanor Monckton stopped for a few minutes at the bottom of 
the steps, trying to collect her senses — trying to think if there 
^pas anything more for her to do. 

No, there was nothing. The one chance which fortune, by a 
series of events, not one of which had been of her own contriving, 
had thrown into her way, was lost. She could do nothing but go 
quietly home, and wait for the reading of the will, which might, 
or miglit not, make Launcelot Darrell the owner of a noble 
estate. 

But then she remembered Ricbftrd Thornton’s visit to Windsor, 
and the inferences he had drawn from the meeting between Laun- 
celot and the lawyer’s clerk. Bichard had most firmly believed 
that the property was left away from the young man; and 
Launcelot Darrell’s conduct since that day had gone far towards 
confirming tlie scene-painter’s Assertion. There was very little 
doubt, then, that the will which had been drawn up by Mr. Law- 
ford and witnessed by Gilbeit Monckton, was a will that left 
Maurice de Crespigny’s fortune away from* Launcelot Darrell. 
The old man had spoken of a duly which he meant to perform. 
Surely he must have alluded to his two nieces’ devotion, and the 
recompense which they had earned by their patient attendance 
upon him. Such untiring watchers generally succeed in reaping 
the reward of their labours ; and why should it be otherwise in 
this case ? ^ 

But then, on the other hand, the old man* was fretful and 
capricious. His nerves had been ahattered by a long illness. 

A A 
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How often, in the watches of the night, he might have lain awake, 
pondering upon tlie disposal of his wealth, and doubtful what to 
do witli it, in his desire to act for the best I It was known tliat 
lie had made other wdlls, and had burned them when the humour 
seized him. lie had had ample opportunity for changing his mind. 
Ho had very likely destroyed the will witnessed by Gilbert 
Monckton, in order to make a new one in Launcelot’s favour. 

Eleanor stood at tae bottom of the broad flight of steps, with 
her hand upon the iron railing, thinking of all tliis. Then with a 
regretful sigh, she walked away from the front of the hou£e. 
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IN TIFE PRESENCE OF THE HEAD. 

The rooms that had been occupied by Maurice do Crespigny 
Avero at tl\c back of the house, and Eleanor, returning by tlie way 
that she had come, had occasion to pass once more through the 
garden and shrubbery upon which the windows of these rooms 
looked. 

Mrs. Monckton paused amongst the evergreens that grew near 
the liouse, sheltering and darkening the windows with their thick 
luxuriance. The Venetian shutters outside the windows of the 
room in which the dead man lay wore closed, and the light within 
shone brightly between the slanting latlis. 

“ Poor old man,’* Eleanor murmured, as she looked mourjjfully 
tosvards this death-chamber, “ ho was veiy good to mo ; I ought 
to be sorry for his death.” 

The evergreens which grew in groups on either side of the 
windows made a thick screen, behind which half-a-dozen peopk? 
might have safely hidden themselves upon this moonless and 
starless February night. Eleanor liugered for a few moments 
amongst those clustering laurels before she emerged upon the 
patch of smooth turf, which •was scarcely largo" enough to be 
dignified with the title of a lawm. 

As she lingered, partly because of a regretful tenderness towards 
the dead man, partly because of that irresoldtion and uncertainty 
that had taken possession of her hiind from the moment in which 
she had heard of his death, she w''as startled once more by the 
rustling of the branches near her. This time she was not left 
long in doubt : the rustling of the branches was followed by a 
hissing whisper, very cautious and subdued, but at the same timo 
very distinct in the stillness ; and Eleanor Monckton was not 
slow to recognise the accent ef the French commerciaHraveller, 
Monsieur Victor Bourdon. 


A A 2 
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“ The shutters are not fastened,** this man whispered ; ** there 
is a chance yet, mow ami.*' 

The speaker was within two paces of Eleanor, but she was 
hidden from him by the shrubs. The companion to whom ho had 
spoken was of course Launcelot Darrell ; there could bo no doubt 
of that. But why were these men here ? Had the artist come in 
ignorance of his kinsman’s death, and in the hope of introducing 
himself secretly into the old man’s apartments, and thus out- 
manoeuvring the maiden nieces ? 

As the two men moved nearer one of the wmdows of the bed- 
chamber, moving very cautiously, but still disturbing the branches 
as they went, Eleanor drew back, and stood, motionless, almost 
breathless, close against the blank wall between the long Erench 
windows. 

In another moment Launcelot Darrell and his companion were 
standing so close to her, tliat she could hear, their hurried breath- 
ing as distinctly as she heard her own. The Erenchman softly 
drew back one of the Venetian shutters a few inches, and peeped 
very cautiously through the narrow aperture into the room. 

“ There is only an old woman there,” he whispered, “ an old 
woman, very grey, very respectable ; she is asleep, I think ; look 
and see who she is.” 

Monsieur Bourdon drew back as he spoke, making way for 
Launcelot Darrell. The young man obeyed his companion, but 
in a hulf-sulky, half-unwilling fashion, which was very much like 
Ilia manner on the Parisian Boulevard. 

‘‘Who is it?” whispered the Erenchman, as Launcelot leant 
forward and peered into the lighted room. 

“ Mrs. Jepcott, my uncle’s housekeeper.” 

“ Is she a friend of yours, or an enemy ? ** 

” A friend, I think. I know that she hates my aunts. She 
would rather serve me than serve them.” 

“ Good. We are not going to trust Mrs. Jepcott ; but it’s as 
well to know that she is friendly towards us. Now, listen to me, 
my friend, we must have the key.** 

“I suppose we must,” muttered Launcelot Darrell, very 
sulkily. , 

“ You supposrfwe must ! Bahd ” whispered the Frenchman, 
with intense scomfulness of manner. “It is likely we should 
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draw back, after having gone so far as we have gonfe, and made 
such promises as we have made. It is like you, Englishmen, to 
turn cowards at the very last, in any difficult business like this. 
You are very brave and very great so long as you can make a 
great noise about your honour, and your courage, and your 
loyalty ; so long as the drums are beating and the flags flying, and 
all the world looking on to admire you. But the moment there 
is anything of difficult — anything of a little hazardous, or any- 
thing of criminal, perhaps — you draw back, you have fear. Bah ! 
I have no patiencewwith you. You are a great nation, but you 
have never produced a great impostor. Your Perkin Warbecks, 
your Stuart Pretenders, they are all the same. They ride up hills 
witli forty thousand men, and,” — ^here Monsieur Bourdon hissed 
out a very big Prench oath, to give strength to his assertion, — 
“ when they get to the top they can do nothing better than ride 
down again.” 

It is not to be supposed that, in so critical a situation as that 
in which the two men had placed themselves, the Prenchman 
would have said all this without a purpose. He knew Launcelot. 
Darrell, and he knew that ridicule was the best spur with whicli 
to urge him on when he was inclined to come to a stand-still. 
The young man’s pride took fire at his companion’s scornful 
banter. 

“ What do you want me to do ?” he asked. 

“ I want you to go into that room and look for youf uncle’s 
keys. I would do it, and perhaps do it better than you, but if 
that woman woke and found me there, she would rouse the house ; 
if she wakes up and sees youj any sentimental story of your de- 
sire to look for the last time upon your kinsman and benefactor 
will satisfy her and stop her niouth. You must search for the keys. 
Monsieur Eobert Lance, pardsn ! — Monsieul* Launcelot Darrell.” 

The young man made no immediate answer to this speech. . He 
stood close to the window, with the half^open shutter in his hand, 
and Eleanor could see, by the motion of this shutter, that he was 
trembling. 

“1 can’t do it. Bourdon,” he gasped, after a long pause; 
“ I can’t do it. To go up to that dead ipan’s" bed-side and 
Bieal his keys. It seems liko an act of sacrifege — I — I — carCt 
do it.” • . 
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The commercial traveller shrugged his shoulders so high that 
it almost seemed ho never meant to bring them down again. 

‘‘ Good ! ” he said, “ (7Vs^ fini f Live and die a pauper. 
Monsieur Darrell, but never again ask me to help you in a great 
scheme. Good night.*’ 

Tlie .Frenchman made a show of walking olf, but went slowly, 
auci gave Launcelot plenty of time to atop him. 

“ Stay, Bourdon,*’ the young man muttered ; “don’t bo a fool. 
If you mean to stand by me in this business, you must have a 
little patience. 1*11 do v^'hat must be done, af course, however 
unpleasant it may be. I’ve no reason to feel any great com- 
punction about the old man. He hasn’t shown so much love for 
me that 1 need have any veiy sentimental affection for him. 
I’ll go in and look for the keys.” 

lie had opened the sliutter to its widest extent, and lie put his 
hand upon the window’ as he spoke, but the Frenchman checked 
him. 

“ What are you going to do ?” asked Monsieur Bourdon. 

“I’m going to look' for the keys.” 

“ Not that way. If you o])en that window the cold air will 
blow into the room and aw^akeu the old woman — what you call 
her — Madame Jepcott, No, you must take off your boots, and 
go in through ouo of the windows of tlio other rooms. We saw 
just now that those rooms arc empty. Come with me.” 

The two men moved away towards the windows of the sitting- 
room, Eleanor crept to the Venetian shutters which Launcelot 
had closed, and, drawing one of them a little way open, looked 
into the room in w'hich the dead man lay. The housekeeper, Mrs. 
Jepcott, sat in a roomy easy-chair, close to the fire, which burned 
brightly, and had evidently been v«ry lately replenished. The 
old woman’s head had fallen back upon the cushion of her ch.air, 
and ,the monotonous regularity* of her snores gave suificient 
evidence of the soundnessof her slumbers. Voluminous curtains 
of dark green damask were drawn closely round 'the massive four- 
post bed ; a thick ‘wax candle, in an old-fashioned silver candle- 
stick, burned upon the table by the bedside, and a pair of 
commoner candles, in brass candlesticks, brought, no doubt, 
from the housekeeper’s room, stood upon a larger table nem* 
the firepht^^. 
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I^otliing had been disturbed since the old man’s death. Tho 
maiden ladies had made a merit of tliis. 

“We shall disturb nothing,” Miss Lavinia, who was the more 
loquacious of the two, had said; “we sliall not pry about or 
i ainper with any of our beloved relative’s effects. You will take 
care of everything in your master’s room, Jepcott; we place 
cverytiiing under your charge, and you will see that nothing is 
lour'ied ; you will take care that not so much as a pocket-hand- 
kercliicf shall be disturbed until Mr. Lawford’a clerk comes from 
Windsor.” . ♦ 

In accordance with these directions, everything had remained 
exactly as it had been loft at the moment of Maurice de Cres- 
])ipi v’a death. The practised sick-nurso had retired, after doing 
Ir !■ dismal duty ; tlie stiffening limbs had been composed in the 
last calm sleep ; the old man’s eyelids had been closed upon 
tlic sightless eyeballs ; the curtains had been drawn ; and that 
was all. 

The medicine bottles, tho open Bible, tho crumpled handker- 
chiefs, the purse, and paper-knife, and spectacles, and keys, lying 
in disorder upon tlio tahit* by the bed, had not been toucl\ed. 

as the dead man’s nuices were to know the contents of his 
will, the thought of obtaining that knowledge by any surreptitious 
means liad never for one moment entered into the head of either. 
Tlicy wore conscientious ladies, who attended church threo times 
upon a Sunday, and who would have recoiled agluist fronf before 
the mere thought of any infraction of the law. 

Eleanor, with the Yonetian shutter a very little way open, and 
with her face close against the window, stood- looking into the 
lighted room, and waiting for Launcelot Darrell to appear. 

The great four-post bedstead stood opposite the windows, the 
door was on Eleanor’s right hand. About five minutes elapsed 
before there was any sign of th^ intruder’s coming. Then the 
door was opened, very slowly, and Launcelot Darrell crept into 
the room. 

His face was almost livid, and he trembled violently. At first 
he looked helplessly about him, as if paralysed by fear. Then he 
took a handkerchief from his pocket and wiped the cold perspira- 
tion irom his forehead, still looking helplessly right and left. 

But presently the Frenchman’s head appeared roun^the edge 
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of the door, whicli Launcelot Darrell had left a little way open, a 
fat little hand pointed to the table by the bed, and Monsieur 
Bourdon’s hissing whisper vibrated in the room. 

“ V’la, — the table — the table — straight before you.” 

Following this indication, the young man began with trembling 
hands to search amongst the disorder of the littered table. He 
iiad not occasion to seek very long for what he wanted. The dead 
man’s keys lay under one of the handkerchiefs. They jingled a 
little as Launcelot took them up, and Mrs. Jepcott stirred in her 
sleep, but she did not op#i her eyes. 

“ Come away, come ! ” whispered the Frenchman, as Launcelot 
stood with the keys in his hand, as if too much bewildered even 
to know that his purpose was accomplished. He obeyed Monsieur 
Bourdon, and hurried from the room. He had taken off his boots 
at his companion’s instigation, and his stockinged feet made no 
sound upon the thick carpet. 

What is he going to do wdth those keys ? ” Eleanor thought. 
" If ho knows the contents of the will, as Kichard believed, what 
good can the keys be to him ? ” 

She still looked into the lighted bed-chamber, wondering what 
could happen next. Where had Launcelot Darrell gone, and what 
was he going to do with the keys ? She crept along by the side 
of the house, past the window ‘of the dressing-room, which was 
still dark, and stopped when she came to the window of tho old 
man’s ctudy. All tho windows upon this floor were in the 
same style — long French window'^s, opening to the ground, and 
they were all sheltered by Venetian shutters. The shutters of the 
study \vero closed, but the windojr was open, and through the 
bars of the shutters Eleanor saw a faint glimmer of light. 

She drew the shutter nearest her % little way open, and looked 
into tho room. Thei light that b1|b had seen came from a very 
small bull’s-eye lantern, which the Frenchman held in his hand. 
He was standing over Launcelot Darrell, who was*on his knees 
before the lower half of an old-fashioned seerHairey at which Mr. 
de Crespigny had been in the habit of writing, and in which he 
had kept papers. 

The lower half of this secretaire contained a great many little 
drawers, which weife dosed in by g pair of inlaid ebony doors. 
Tho doorb were open now, and Launcelot Darrell was busy 
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examining the contents of the drawers one by one. His hands 
still trembled, and he went to work slowly and awkwardly. The 
Prencbman, whose nerves appeared in no way shaken, contrived 
to throw the light of the bull’s-eye always upon the papers in the 
young man’s hand. 

“ Have you found what you want ? ” he asked. 

“No, there’s nothing yet; nothing but old leases, receipts, 
letters, bills.” 

“ Bo quick ! Eemember we have to put the keys back, and to 
get away. Have you the other ready ? ” 

“Yes.” 

* They spoke in whispers, but their whispers were perhaps more 
distinct than their ordinary tones would have been. Eleanor 
could hear every word they said. 

There was a long pause, during which Launcelot Darrell opened 
and shut several drawers, taking a hurried survey of their con- 
tents. Presently he uttered a half-smothered cry. 

“ You’ve got it? ” exclaimed the Frenchman. 

“ Yes.” 

“,Put in the substitute then, and lock the cabinet.” 

Launcelot Darrell threw the document which he bad taken 
from the drawer upon a chair near him, and took another paper 
from liis pocket. He put this second paper in the place from 
which ho had taken the first, and then shut the drawer, and 
closed and locked the doors of the cabinet. Ho did all this in 
nervous haste, and neither ho nor his companion perceived that a 
third paper, very much like the first in shape and size, had fallen 
out of one of the drawers and* lay upon the carpet before the 
cabinet. 

Now, for the first time, Eldhnor Monckton began to compre-f 
bend the nature of 'the conspiracy which 'she had witnessed. 
Launcelot Darrell and his accomplice hud substituted,, a fictitious 
paper for the real will signed by Maurice de Crespigny and 
witnessed by Gilbert Monckton and the lawyer’s clerk. The 
genuine document was that which Launcelot Darrell had flung 
upon the chair by the side of the mritaire. 



CHAPTEE XLIII. 

A BRIE3? TRIUMPH. 

ELEvVTion Mohcjcton’s first impulse was to rusli into tho room 
and denounce Launceloi Darrell in the presence ot‘ those who 
would he sure to come in answer to lier call, lie would be^ 
scarcely likely to find much mercy at the hands of hU aunts ; he 
would stand ])cfore them a detected wretch, capable of any crime, 
of any treachery, for, the furtherance of his own interest. 

But a second impulse, as rapid as tho first, restrained the 
impetuous girl. She wanted to know the end, she wanted to see 
what these two plotters would do next. Under the influence of 
her desire to rush into tho room, she liad moved forward a few 
paces, rustling the leaves about her as she stirred. The Frcnch- 
niau’s acute hearing had detected that rustling sound. 

“ Quick, (piick,” he whispered ; “ take the keys back, there is 
some, one in the garden.” 

Laui^celot Darrell had risen from his knees. The door between 
the study and the dressing-room had been left ajar ; the young 
man pu^^hed it open, and hurried ayray with the keys in his hand. 
Victor Eourdon closed his lantern, and came to the window. 
Tie thrust aside the Venetian shunters, and stepped out into the 
garden. Eleanor crouched down with her back Hat against tlie 
wall, completely sheltered by the latirels. The Prenchman com- 
ineucodhia search amongst the bushes on the right of the window. 
Eleanor’s hiding-place was on tSe left. This gave her a moment’s 
breathing time. 

“The will ! ” she thought in that one moment, “ they have left 
the genuine will upon the chair by the cabinet. If I could get 
that ! ” • 

The thought Jiad flashed* like lightning through her brain. 
!Beckless^iu her excitement, she roSe from her crouching position, 
ifnid slid rapidly and noiselessly across the threshold of the open 
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window into the study, before Victor Bourdon had finished his 
examination of the shrubs on the right. 

Her excitement seemed to intensify every sense. The only 
liglifc in the room was a faint ray which came across the small 
intermediate chamber from the open door of Maurice de Crespigny’s 
bed-room. This light was very little, but the open door was 
opposite tlio cabinet, and what light there was fell upon the very 
spot towards which Eleanor’s dilated eyes looked. She could see 
the outline of the paper on the chair ; she could see the other 
])apcr on the floor, faint and grey in the dim glimmer from the 
distant candles. 

*Slie snatched the will from the chair, and thrust it into the 
pocket of her dress; she picked up the other paper from the 
floor, and placed it on the chair. Then, with her face and figure 
obscured in the loose cloak that shrouded her, she went back 
into the garden. 

As she drew back into the shelter of the laurels she felt a 
man’s garments brushing against her own, and, a man’s hot breath 
upon her cheek. The Frenchman had passed her so closely that 
it was almost impossible he could have failed to perceive her 
presence ; and yet he had seemed utterly unconscious of it, 

Launcelot Dayell camo back to the study almost tlie moment 
xaftcr Eleanor liad loft it. Ho was breathing quickly, and stopped 
to wipe his forehead once more with his handkerchief. 

“ Bourdon 1” he exclaimed, in a loud whisper. “ Bodrdon, 
where are you ? ” 

The Frenchman crossed the threshold of the window as the 
young man called to him. • 

I have been on the look-out for spies,” ho said. 

“ Have you seen any one ? ” • 

“ Ho ; I fancy it was a false alarm.” 

“ Come, then,” said Launcelot .Darrell, “ we have been luckier 
than I thought we should be.” 

“ Hadn’t you better unlock that door before we leave ? ” asked 
Monsieur Bourdon, pointing to the door which communicated 
with the other part of the house. Launcelot had locked it on 
first entering the study, and had thutf secured himself from any 
surprise in that direction. Th^ two men were going aw^ when 
Monsieur Bourdon stopped *Buddenly. 
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“ You’ve forgotten something, my friend/* ho whispered, laying 
his hand on Launcelot’s shoulder. 

“What?” 

“ The will, the genuine will/* answered the Frenchman, point- 
ing to tlic cliair. “ It would be a clever thing to leave that 
behind, eh ! ** 

Launcelot started, and put his hand to his forehead. 

“ I must be mad,” he muttered; “this business is too much for 
my brain. Why did you lead me into it, Bourdon ? Are you 
the Devil, that you must always prompt, me to some now 
mischief? ** 

“ You shall ask me that next week, my friend, when you aife 
the master of this house. Get that paper there, and come away : 
unless you want to stop till your maiden aunts make their 
appearance.” 

Launcelot Darrell snatched up the paper which Eleanor had put 
upon the chair by the cabinet. He was going to thrust it into 
his breast-pocket, when the Frenchman took it away from him. 

“You don’t particularly want to keep that document; or to 
drop it anywhere about the garden; do you? We’ll burn it, 
if it’s all the same to you, and save them all trouble at — 
what you call your law court — Common debtors, Proctor’s 
Commons, eh ? ” 

Sloiisieur Bourdon had put his bull’s-eye lantern in his coat- 
pocket;, after looking for spies amongst the evergreens. He now 
produced a box of fusees, and setting one of them alight, watched 
it fizz and sparkle for a moment, and then held it beneath the 
corner of the document in his left hand. 

The paper was slow to catch fire, and Monsieur Bourdon had 
occasion to light another fusee before he succeeded in doing more 
than scorching it, •But it blazed up by-and-by, and by the light of 
the blaze Meaner Monckton shw the eager faces of the two men. 
Launcelot Darrell’s livid countenance was almost like that of a 
man who looks on at an assassination. The commercial traveller 
watched the slow burning of the document with a smile upon his 
face — a smile of triumph, as it seemed to Eleanor Monckton. 

“ V’la ! ” he exclaimed, as the paper dropped, a frail sheet of 
tinder, from hfe hand; and flattered slowly to the ground. 
“ y ’la ! he cried, stamping upon the feathery grey ashes ; ** so 
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mucli for that ; and now our littte scheme of to-night is safe, I 
fancy, my friend.” 

Launcelot Darrell drew a long breath. 

“ Thank God it*s over,” ho muttered. “ I wouldn’t go through 
this business again for twenty fortunes.” 

Eleanor, still crouching upon the damp grass close against 
the wall, waited for the two men to go away. She waited, 
with her hands clasped upon her heart ; thinking of her 
triumph. 

Tlio vengeance had come at last. That which she had said to 
llicliard Thornton w^as about to be fulfilled. The law of the land 
had no power to punish Launcelot Darrell for the cowardly and 
treacherous act that had led to an old man’s most miserable 
deatli : but the traitor had by a new crime placed himself at the 
mercy of the law. 

“ The will he has placed in the cabinet is a forgery,” she 
thought; “and I have the real will in my pocket. He cannot 
escape me now, — he cannot escape me now ! His fate is in my 
hands.” 

The two men had walked past the laurels out on to the grass-pldt. 
Eleanor rose from her crouching position, rustling the branches 
as she did so. At the same moment she heard voices in the 
distance, and saw a light gleaming l^hrough the leaves. 

One of the voices that she had heard was her husband’s. 

“ So much the better,” she thought. “ I will tell hiefi what 
Launcelot Darrell is. I will tell him to-night.” 

The voices and the lights came nearer, and she heard Gilbert 
Monckton say ; • 

“ Impossible, Miss Sarah. Why should my wife stop here ? 
She must have gone back to ffolldale ; and 1 have been unlucky 
enough to miss her on the way.’l ‘ • 

The lawyer had scarcely spokdh when, by the light of the 
lantern which he held, he saw Launcelot Darrell making oif into 
the shrubbery that surrounded the grass-plat. The. young man 
had not succeeded in escaping from the open space into this 
friendly sh^ter before Gilbert Monckton percen^d him. Mon- 
sieur Bourdon, perhaps better accustomed to take to his heels, 
had been more fortunate, and had plunged in afhongst the ev^ 
greens at the first soufd of the lawyer’s voice. 
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“ Darrell ! cried Mr. Monckton, “ what in Heaven’s name 
brings you here ? ” 

The young man stood for a few moments, irresolute, and sullen- 
looking. 

“ I’ve as good a right to be here as .any one else, I suppose,” 
he said. “ I heard of my uncle’s death — and— and — I came to 
ascertain if there was any truth in the report.” 

“ You heard of my beloved uncle’s death ! ” cried Miss Sarah 
do Crospigny, peering sharply at her nephew from under the 
ghndow of a pent-house-like garden-hood, in which she had in- 
vested liersclf before venturing into the night-air. “ How could you 
have heard of the sad event ? My sist(3r and 1 gave special orders 
that no report should go abroad until to-morrow morning. ” 

Mr. Darrell did not care to say that one of tlic Woodlands 
servants was in his pay ; and that the same servant, being no 
other than Drooks the gardener, had galloped over to liazle- 
wood, to communicate the tidings of his master’s death, bolbro 
starting for Windsor. 

“ I did hear of it,” Launcelot said, and that’s enough. I came 
to ascertain if it was true.” 

“ But you were going away from the house when I saw you ! ” 
said Mr. Monckton, rather suspiciously. 

“ 1 was not goiug away from the liouse, for I had not been to 
the* house,” Launcelot answered in the same tone as before.. 

He* spake in a sulky, grudging manner, because he knew that 
he was telling a deliberate lie. He was a man who always did 
wrong acts under protest, as being forced to do them by tlie 
injustice of the world; and heW society responsible for all his 
errors. 

“ Have you seen my wife ? ” GMbert asked, still suspiciously. 

‘‘No. I have 6nly this moment come. I have not seen 
anybody.” * 

“ I mmt have missed her,” muttered the lawyer, withian anxious 
air. “ I must have missed her between this and Tolldale. Nobody 
saw her leave the house. She went out without leaving any 
message, and I guessed at . once that she had come up here. It’s 
very odd.” • 

“ It -is veiy o3d ! ” Miss Sarah n-epeated. with spiteful emphasis. 

must confess that for my own part 1 w not see what motive 
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]\Irs. Monckton could have had for rushing up here in the dead of 
the night.*’ 

The time which Miss Sarah de Crespigny spoke of as the dead 
of tlic niglit had been sometliing between ten and eleven o’clock.. 
It was now past eleven. 

The lawyer and Miss de Crespigny walked slowly along the 
gravelled patliway that led from the grass-[)lat and shrubbery to 
ilio other side of the liouse. Launcelot Darrell went with them, 
lounging by his aunt’s side, with his head down, and his hands in 
•lis pockets, stoppiiig now and then to kick the pebbles from his 
pa^ liway. 

it was impossible to imagine anything more despicable than this 
young man’s aspect, llating himself for what be had done ; hating 
the man who had prompted him to do it ; angry against tho very 
workings of Providence — since by his reasoning it was Providence, 
or his Destiny, or some power or other against which he had 
ample ground for rebellion, that had caused all the mischief and 
dishonour of his life — he went unwillingly to act out yie part 
which he liad taken upon himself, and to do his best to throw 
Gilbert Monckton off the scent. 

ilis mind was too much disturbed for liim to be able clearly to 
realise the danger of his position. To have been scon there was 
ruin— perhaps ! If by-aud-by any diubts sliould arise as to tho 
validity of the will that would be found in Maurice do Crespiguy’s 
secretaire, would it not be remembered that he, Launcelot Darrel], 
had been seen lurking about the house on the niglit of tlie old 
man’s death, and had been only able to give a very lamo explana- 
tion of his motives for being there. He thought of this as ho 
walked by his auut’B side. He thought of this and began to 
wonder it it might not be posiiLble to undo what had been done ? 
Xo, it was impossible. The crime had been Committed. A step 
bad been taken which could never Be retraced, for Victor Bourdon 
had burneiT'flie real will. 

‘‘ Curse his officiousness,” thought the young man. I could 
have undone it all but for that.” 

As the lawyer and his two companions reached the angle 
house on their way to the front entnance, whence Mr. Monckton 
and Miss Crespigny had come into the garden* a dark figure, 
shrouded in a loose cloak, emerged from amidst the shrubs 
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by the windows of the dead man’s apartments, and approached 
tlicm. 

“ Who is tliat ? ’* cried the lawyer, suddenly. His heart began 
to beat violently as he asked the question. It was quite a super- 
erogatory question ; for he knew well enough that it was his wife 
who stood before him. 

“ It is I, Gilbert,” Ebanor said quietly. 

“You here, Mrs. Monckton!” exclaimed her husband, in a 
harsh voice, that seemed to ring through the air like the vibra- 
tion of metal that has been struck, — “ you Jiere, hiding in thi^ 
shrubbery ! ” 

“ Yes, I came here — how long ago, Miss Sarah ? It seems half 
a century to me.” 

“ You came here exactly twenty minutes ago, Mrs. Monckton,” 
Miss de Crespigny answered icily, 

“ And by a really remarkable coincidence,” cried Gilbert 
Monckton, in the same unnatural voice in which he had spoken 
before,** Mr. JIarrell happens to be here too: only I must do you 
the justice to say, Mrs. Monckton, that you appear less discom- 
posed than the gentleman. Ladies always have the advantage of 
us ; they can cany off these things so easily ; deception seems to 
come natural to them.” 

Deception! ” repeated iBleanor. 

'VV'hat did he mean ? Why w^as he angry with her ? She won- 
.dered at his manner as she w'alked with him to the house. Ho 
suspicion of the real nature of her husband’s feelings entered her 
mind. The absorbing idea of her life was the desire to punish 
her father’s destroyer ; and how«could she imagine that her hus- 
band was tortured by jealous suspicions of this man< of this man, 
who of all the living creatures upon the earth was most hateful to 
her P How could 'she, — knowing ^er own feelings, and taking it 
for granted that these feeling! were more' or less obvious to other 
people, — how^could she imagine the state of Gilbert Monckton’s 
mind ? 

She went into the hall with her husband, followed by Miss 
Sarah de Crespigny and Launcelot Darrell, and from the hall into 
the sitting-room usually occupied by the two ladies. A lamp 
burned brightly upon the centre table, and Miss.Lavinia de 
Crespigny sat near it ; with some devotional book in her hand. 
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I think she tried her best to be devout, and to employ herself 
with serious reflections upon the dread event that had so lately 
happened; but the fatal power of the old man’s wealth was 
stronger thau any holier influence, and I fear that Miss Lavinia’s 
thoughts very often wandered away from the page on which her 
eyes were fixed, into sundry intricate calculations of the cumula- 
tive interest upon Exchequer bills, India five per cents., and 
Great Western Eailway shares. 

“ I must have an explanation of this business,” Mr. Monckton 
said; “it is time that we should all understand each other. 
There has been too much mystification, and I am most heartily 
tired of it.” 

He walked to the fireplace and leaned his elbow upon the 
marble chimney-piece. Erom this position ho commanded a view 
of every one in the foom. Launcelot Darrell flung himself into a 
chair by the table, nearly opposite his aunt Lavinia. He did not 
trouble himself to notice this lady, nor did he bow to Eleanor ; he 
sat with his elbow resting upon the arm of his chair, his chin in 
the palm of his hand, and he employed himself by biting his nails- 
and beating his heel upon the carpet. He was still thinking as 
lie had thought in the garden, “ If I could 6nly undo what I have 
done. If I could only undo the work of the last quarter of an 
hour, and stand right with the world i^gain.” 

But in this intense desire that had taken possession of Laun- 
celot Darrell’s mind there was mingled no regretful horror ^f the 
wickedness i f what he had done ; no remorseful sense of the great 
injustice which he had plotted ; no wish to atone or to restore^ 
It was selfishness alpne that in§uenced his every thought. ' He 
wanted to put hvmdf right. He hated this new position, which 
for the last few minutes he ha^ occupied for theifirst time in^ his 
life ; the position of a deliberate criminal, amenable to the laws 
by which the commonest felfliis aie tried, likely to suffer as the 
commonest felons suffer. 

It seemed to him as if his brain had been paraly^d until now ; 
it eeemed to him as if he had acted in a stupor or a dream ; and 
that he now for the first time comprehended the nature of the 
deed which he had done, and 'was |ible to foresee^ the possible 
consequences of his own act. . • 

“ I have committed forgery,” he. thought, “ If my ^rime is 
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discovered I shall be sent to Bermuda to work amongst gangs of 
murderous ruffians till I drop down dead. If my crime is dis- 
covered ! Ifow shall I ever bo safe from discovery, when I am at 
tlie mercy of the wretches who helped mo ? ” 

Eleanor threw off her cloak, but she refused to sit down in tlie 
chair which Miss Sarah offered her. She stood divided by tho 
width of half the room from her husband, with her face fronting 
his, in the full glare of tho lamplight. Her large grey eyes wore 
bright with excitement, her checks were flushed, her hair fell 
loosely about her face, brown in tho shadow, and glittering like 
ruddy gold in the light. 

Ill all tho beauty of lier girlhood, from the hour in which 
Gilbert Monckton had first seen her until to-night, she had never 
looked so beautiful as she looked now. The sense that she had 
triumphed, the thought that she held tlie power to avenge her 
father’s death, lent an unnatural brilliancy to her loveliness. She 
was no longer an ordinary woman, only gifted with the earthly 
charms of lovely W'omanhood: she w'as a splendid Nemesis, 
radiant with a supernatural beauty. 
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“ You asked me .why I came liere to-niglit,*’ she said, looking 
at her husband. “ I will4:cll you, Gilbert : but I must toll you a 
long story first, almost all the story of my life.** 

Her voice, resonant and musical, roused Launcelot Darrell 
from his gloomy abstraction. He looked up at Eleanor, and for 
tlie first time began to wonder how and why she had come there. 
They had met her in the garden. Why had she been iheru? 
What had she been doing there? Could it be possible that she 
had played the spy upon him ? A?': Surely there could be no 
fear of that? What reason should she have for suspecting or 
watching him ? That terror was too cowardly, too absurd, lio 
thought ; but such foolish and unnecessary fears would be the 
perpetual torment of bis life henceforward. 

‘‘ You remember, Gilbert,’* Eleanor continued, “ that when I 
promised to be your wife, I told you my real name, and asked you 
to keep that name a secret from the people in this house ; and 
from Launcelot DarrelL” 

“ Yes,** answered Mr, Monckton, “ I remember.” 

Even in the midst of the iortures which arose out of his 
jealousy and suspicion, and w'hich to-night had reached their 
climax, and had taken entira possession of the lawyer*s mind^ 
there was some half-dbubtful^eeling of wondbr at Eleanor’s calm 
and self-assured manner. * 

And yet she was deceiving hiirx. He knew that. He had long 
ago determined that this second hazard of his life was to result in 
ignominious failure, like the first. He had been deceived before ; 
gulled, hoodwinked, fooled, jilted : and the traitress Jhad smiled in 
his face, with the innocent Smile of a guileless child. Eleafior 
was perhaps even mpre skilledp in treachery than that |urst trai- 
tress ; but that was alL 
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llcaxor’s victory. 


“ 1 will not be deludSd by her again,** he thought, as he looked 
gloomily at the beautiful face opposite to him : ^^nothing she can 
say shall make me her dupe again.** 

“Shall I tell you whv I asked you to keep that secret for me, 
Gilbert ? ’* continued Eleanor; “ I did so because I had a moti\c 
for coming back to the neighbourhood of this place. A moti\o 
that was stronger than my love for you — though I did love } on, 
Gilbert, better than I thought; if I thought at all of anything 
except that other motive which wift the one purpose (rf my life.** 
Mr. Monckton’s upper lip curled scornfully. Love him! 
That was too poor a fancy. “What had he ever been but a dupe 
and a cat*s-paiy for a false woman; fooled and cheated many 
years ago in his early manhood ; fooled and cheated to-day in his 
prime of life. He smiled contemptuously at the thought of his 
own folly. 

“Launcelot Darrell,** cried Eleanor, suddenly, in an altered 
voice, “shall I tell you why I was so eager to come back to this 
neighbourhood ? Shall I tell why I wanted the secret of my 
name kept from you and from your kindred P ** 

The young man lifted his head and looked at Eleanor. Wonder 
and terror were both expressed in his countenance. He wondered 
why Gilbert Monckton’s Vife addressed him with such earnest- 
ness. He was afraid without knowing what he feared. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Monckton,** he faltered, 
“ What could I have to do with your false name, — or your coming 
back to this place ? ** 

“ Everytiiiito 1 ” cried Eleanor ; “ it was to be near you that 
I caiue back here.” i 

“ I thought as much,” muttered the lawyer, under his breath. 

“ It was to be near you that I oi-me back,” Eleanor repeated, 
“ it was to be near yeu, Launcelot D|prell, that 1 was so eager to 
come back : so eager, that 1 would have stooped to any stratagem, 
encountered any risk, if by so dping 1 could have hastened my 
return. It was for this that I took the most solemn step a 
woman can take, without stopping to think of its solemnity. It 
was to deceive you that I kept my name a secret. It was to 
denounce you as the wretch v'ho cheated a helpless old man oub 
of the money that was not his own, and thus drove him to a 
shameful knd a sinful death, that I came here. 1 have watched 
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and waited long for this moment*. It has come at last. Thank 
Heaven, it has come at last S ** 

Launcclot Darrell rose suddenly from his chair. His white 
face was still turned towards Eleanor ; his eyes were fixed in a 
f-tare of horror. At first, perhaps, he contemplated rushing out 
of the room, and getting away from this woman, who had recalled 
the sin of the past, at a moment when his* brain w'as maddened by 
tlio crime of the present. But he stopped, fascinated by some 
irresistible power in the beautiful face before him. Eleanor stood 
between the cowaril and the door. lie could not pass her. 

“You know who I am now, Launcelot Darrell, and you know 
how much mercy you can expect from me,” this girl continued, in 
the clear, ringing voice in which she had first addressed her 
enemy. “ You remember the eleventh of August. You remem- 
ber the night upon which you met my father upon the Boulevard. 
I stood by his side upon that night. I was hanging upon his arm, 
when you and your vile associate tempted him away from me. 
Heaven knows how dearly I loved him; Heaven knows how 
happily I looked forward to a life in wliich I might be with him 
and work for him. Heaven only knows bow happily that bright 
dream might have been realised — but for you — but for you. May 
an old man’s sin rest upon your head. IMay a daughter’s blighted 
hope rest upon your head. YoU can guess now why I am hero 
to-night, and what I have been doing; and you can guess, 
perhaps, what mercy you have to expect from George Vane’s 
daughter.” 

“ George Vane’s daughter ! ” 

Sarah and Lavinia de Crespigny lifted up their bands arid eyes 
in mute dismay. Was this woman, this viper, who had gained 
access to the very heart of tjj^e citadel which they had guarded so 
jealously, the very creature who of all others they would have 
kept remote from the dead man ? 

Ho ! it was impossible. Heither of Maurice de Crespigny’s 
nieces bad ever heard of the birth of George Vane’s youngest 
child. The old man had received tidings of the little girl’s advent 
in a letter sent by stealth, and had kept the intelligence a secret. 

“ It is too absurd ! ” Miss Lavinia exclaimed ; “ George Vane’s 
youngest daughter is Hortensia Bannister, and she must be at 
least five-and-thirty years of age.” ® 
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Launcelot Darrell knew better than this. lie could recall a 
dismal scene that had occurred in the pale grey light of an 
August morning. He could remember a white-haired old man? 
sitting amidst the sordid splendour of a second-rate codbe-house, 
crying about his youngest daughter, and bewailing the loss of the • 
money that was to have paid for his darling^s education; a 
wretched, broken-hearted old man, who had held his trembling 
hands aloft, and cursed the wretch who had cheated liim. 

He could see the figure now, with the shaking hands lifted high. 
He could see the wrinkled face, very old and worn, in that grey, 
morning light, and tears streaming from the faded blue eyes. He 
had lived under the sliadow of that curso ever since, and it seemed 
as if it was coming home to him to-night. 

“I am Eleanor Vane,** Gilbert Monckton’a wife said, in 
answer to Miss Laviuia. “I am Hortensia Bannister’s half- 
sister. It was because of her foolish pride that 1 came to Ilazlc- 
wood under a false name. It was in order to bo revenged upon 
Launcelot Darrell that I have since kept my real name a secret.’* 

Eleauor Vane! Eleanor Vano! Could it be true? Of all 
whom Launcelot Darrell had reason to fear, this Eleanor Vane 
was the most to be dreaded. If he had never wronged her father, 
even if he had not been indirectly the cause of the old man’s 
death, he would still have Imd reason to fear Eleanor Vane. He 
knew what that reason w as, and he dropped back into , his chair, 
livid and trembling, as ho had trembled when be stole the keys 
from his dead uncle’s bedside. 

“ Maurice de Crespigny and my father w^ere bosom friends,” 
contiilued Eleanor. 11 er voice changed as she spoke of her father, 
and the light in her face faded as a .tender shadow stole over lier 
countenance. She could not mentipu her father’s name without 
tenderness, speak of him when or yhere she might. “ They were 
bosom friends, everybody berc< knows that ; and my poor dear 
father had a foolish fancy that if Mr. do Crespigny died before 
him, he would inherit this house and estate, and that he would be 
rich once more, and that wo should bo very happy together. 1 
never thought that.” 

• Launcelot Darrell looked with a strange, eager glance, but 
said nothing. Tlse sisters, however, could not sutler Eleanqr’a 
h^words to pass without remark. 
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“You never thought that; oh ’dear no, I dare say not,** Mias 
Lavinia observed. 

‘‘Of course 70 U never entered this house with aiqr mercenary 
ideas upon the subject of. my dear uncle’s wdll,** Miss Sarah 
exclaimed, with biting irony. 

“ I never built any hope upon my dear father’s fancy,” resumed 
Eleanor, so indiffoient to the reinarlcs of the two ladies that it 
Seemed as if they had been unheard by her ; “ but I humoured it 
as T would have humoured any fancy of his, however foolish. But 
after his death I rQinembered that Mr. de Crespigiiy had been his 
friend, and I only waited to convince myself of that man’s guilt ” — 
she pointed to Launcelot Darrell as she spoke — “before I de- 
nounced him to his great-uncle. I thought that my father’s old 
friend would listen to me, and knowing what had been done, would 
never let a traitor inherit his wealth. I thought that by this 
means I should be revenged upon the man who caused my father’s 
death. 1 heard to-day that Mr. de Crespigny had not long to 
live ; and when I came hero to-night I came with the intention of 
telling him the real character of the man who was perhaps to 
inherit his fortune.” 

The inaideS ladies looked at each other. It would not have 
been a bad thing, perhaps, after all, if Eleanor had arrived in time 
to see the dying man. It ^Ya^ & pii^ that Maurice de Crespigny 
should have died in ignorance of his nephew’s character,- when 
there was just a chance that he might have left a will in that 
nephew’s favour.’ But on the other hand, George Vane’s daughter 
Avas even a more formidable person than Launcelot. Who could, 
tell how she might have contri^r^ed to tamper with the old man ? 

“ I have no doubt you wished to denounce Mr. Darrell ; and to 
denounce us, too, for the ipatter of that, I dare say,” observed 
Miss Sarah, “ in order that yo}f. yourself migjit profit by my uncle’s 
will.” , • 

“ J profit ! ” cried Eleanor ; “ what should I want with the poor 
old man’s money ? ” 

“ My wife is rich enough to be above any suspicion of that kind, 
MisS do Crespigny,” Gilbert Monckton said, proudly. 

“ I came too late,” Eleanor said ; “ I came too late to see my 
father’s friend, but not too Jate for what I have so long prayed 
for — ^revfengo upon my father’s destroyer. Look at your sister’s 
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BOH, Mis3 de Crespign}", Loot at liim, Miss Lavinia ;‘‘you have 
good reason to be proud of him. He has been a liar and a traitor 
from first to last ; and to-night he has advanced from treachery to 
crime. The law could not punish him for the cruelty that killed 
a helpless old man: the law can punish' him for that which he has 
done to-night, for he has committed a crime.” 

A crime ! ” 

“ Tea. He has crept like a thief into the house in which his 
uncle lies dead, and has introduced some document — a will of his 
own fabrication, no doubt — in the place of the^ genuine will left in 
Mr. de Crespigny’s private secretaire.^* 

“ How do you know this, Eleanor ? ” cried Gilbert Monckton, 

“ I know it because I was outside the window of the study 
when he changed the papers in the cabinet, and because I have 
the real will in my possession.” 

“ It is a lie ! ” shouted Launcelot Harrell, starting to his feet, 
a damnable lie, the real will ” 

“ Was burnt, as you think, Mr. Darrell ; but you are mistaken. 
The document which your friend Monsieur Victor Bourdon burnt 
was a paper which you dropped out of the secretaire while you 
were searching for the will.” ^ 

“And where is the genuine document, Eleanor?” Gilbert 
asked. ^ 

“ Here,” answered his wife, triumphantly. 

She put her Laud into her pocket. It was empty. The will 
was gone. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


AT SEA. 

The will w^as pfonp. Eleanor tried to think how or where she 
could havo lost it. It might have dropped from her pocket, per- 
haps. That was the only solution of the mystery that presented 
it self to her mind. The open pocket of her dress might have been 
caught by one of the laurel boughs as she crouclied upon tlio 
ground, and when she rose the paper had dropped out. Tliero 
was no other way in which she could have lost it. She liad been 
so absorbed in the watch she had kept on Launcelot Darrell, as to 
forget the value of the document which she had thrust carelessly 
into her pocket. Her father’s letter and Launcelot Darrell’s 
sketch were still safe in the bosom of her dr^ss ; but the will, the 
genuine will, i% place of which the young man had introduced 
some fabrication of his own, was gone. 

“ Let mo see this will, Eleanof,” Gilbert Monckton said, ad- 
vancing to his wife. Although ’she had been the most skilful 
actress, the most accomplished deceiver amongst aU w^omankind, 
her conduct to-night could not be all acting, it could not be all 
deception. She did not love him ; she had confessed that, very 
plainly. She did not love him ; ^d she had only married him in 
order to serve a purpose of her own. But then,* on the other 
hand, if her passionate words jv^ere to be believed in, she did not 
love Launcelot Darrell. There jvas some comfort in that. ** Let 
me see the will, Eleanor,” he repeated, as his wife stared at him 
blankly, in the first shock of her discovery. 

“ I can’t find it,” she said, hopelessly. “ It’s gope ; it’s lost* 
Ob, for pity’s sake, go out into the gard^ and look for it. 1 must 
have dropped it amongst the evergreens outside Mr. de Crespigny’s 
rooms. Fray go and look for it.” • 

will,” the lawyer faid, taking up his hat an^walking towards 
the door of the room. * 
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But Miss Lavinia de Crcspigny stopped him. 

“No, Ml*. Mouckton,” she said; “pray don’t go out into the 
• night air. Parker is tlie proper person to look for this document.” 

8bc rang the bell, which was answered by tlie old butler. 

“ lias Brooks come back from Windsor ? ” she asked. 

“ No, miss, not yet.” 

“ A paper has been dropped in the garden, Parker, somewhere 
amongst the evergreens, outside my uncle’s rooms. Will you take 
a lantern, and go and look for it ? ” 

“ Dear, dear ! ” exclaimed IVIiss Sarah, “ Brooks has been a veiy 
long time going from here to Windsor and back again. I wisli 
Mr. Lawford’s clerk were come. The place v^ould be taken care 
of then, and we should have no further anxiety.” 

The lady looked suspiciously from her nephew to Eleanor, and 
from Eleanor to Gilbert Monckton. She did not know whom to 
trust, or whom most to fear. Launcelot Darrell sat before lier, 
biting savagely at his nails, and.witli his head beiit upon his 
breast. Eleanor had sunk into the chair nearest her, utterly 
dumbfounded by the loss of the will. 

“ You need not fear that we shall long intrude upon you. Miss 
de Crespigny,” Gilbert Monckton said. “ My wife has made an 
accusation agaiust a person in this room. It is only right, in your 
interest, and for the justification of her truth and honour, tliat this 
busmesa should be investigated — and immediately.” 

“ Tile will must be found,” Eleanor cried ; “ it must have fallen 
£pom my pocket in the shrubbery.” 

Launcelot Darrell said nothing. lie waited the issue of the 
search that was being made. If the will was found, he was pre- 
pared to repudiate it ; for there was no other course left to him. 
Ho hated this woman, who had suddenly arisen before him as an 
enemy and denouncer^ who had recalled to him the bitter memory 
of bis firstv great dishonour, and who had detected him in the corn- 
mission of his first crime. He hated Eleanor, and was ready to 
sacrifice her .to his ov^n safety. 

He lifted his head, pKsently, and looked about him with a 
scornful laugh. 

“ Is this a farce, or a con^iracy, Mrs. Monckton P ” he asked. 
“Do you expec'ii to im'alidate my greaiauncle’s genuine will— 
whenever that will may happen to be found — ^by the production ol 
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some document dropped by you in Ihe garden, and which has, very 
likely, never been inside this house, much less in my uncle’s pos- 
session ? You surely don’t expect any one to believe your pretty, 
romantic story, of a suicide in Paris, and a midnight scene at 
AVootllands? It would be an excellent paragraph for a hard-up 
penny-a-liuer, but, really, for any other purpose — ” 

“ Take carcy Mr. JIarrell,” Gilbert Moucktoii said quietly, ‘‘you 
will gain nothing by insolence. If I do not resent your imperti- 
3jcni!0 to my wife, it is because I begin to believe that you aro so 
(l('S])icable a scoundrel as to be unworthy of an honest man’s anger. 
You had much better hold your tongue.” 

There was no particular eloqucuce in these last few words, but 
thci’o Avas something in the lawyer’s tone that elfectiially silenced 
Laiuicelot Darrell. Mr. Monckton’s cane lay upon a chrflr by the 
finqdacc, and while speaking he had set down his hat, and taken 
up the cajie; unconsciously, perhaps ; but the movement had not 
escaped the guilty man’s furtive glance. He kept silence; and 
with his face darkened by a gloomy scowl, still sat biting his nails. 
The, will would be found. The genuine document Avould be com* 
pared with the fabrication ho had placed amongst his great- 
uiicle’s papers, and perpetual shame, punishment, and misery 
Avould be his lot. What he suffered to-uight, sitting amongst 
these people, not one of whom he could count as a friend, Avas 
only a foretaste of wdiat he would have to suffer by-and-hy In a 
criminal dock. • 

Por some time there was silence in the room. The two sis- 
ters, anxious and perplexed, looked almost despairingly at each 
other, fearful •that at the end of all this business they woulH be 
the sufferers; cheated, in their helplessness, either by George 
Vane’s daughter or by Launce^ot Darrell. Eleanor, exhausted by 
her' own excitement, sat with her eyes fixed upon the door, wait- 
ing for the coming of the old butlef . . 

More than a quarter of an hour passed in this Avay. ’ Then the 
door opened, and Mr. Parker made his appearance. . 

“ You have found it ! ” cried Eleanor, starting to her feet. 

“No, ma’am. No, Miss Lavinia,” added the butler. “I have 
searclied every inch of the garding^and there is nothink in the 
sliape of a paper to he^ound. •The housemaid was with me, and 
she searched likewise.” * 
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It must be in the garden*” exclaimed Eleanor, ‘‘it must be 
there — unless it has been blown away.” 

“ There’s not wind enough for that, ma’am. The a’rubberies 
are *igh, and it would take a deal of wind to blow a paper across 
the tops of the trees.” 

“And you’ve searched the ground under the trees?” asked 
Mr. Monckton. 

“Tes, sir. We’ve seaii-ched everywhere; me and the ’ouse- 

LaHjnK^ Darrell burst into a loud laugh,, an insolent, strident 
laugh. 

“ Wh^lpthought as much,” he cried ; “ the whole story is a 
farce. ycm^^ pardon, Mr. Monckton, for calling it a con- 

spiracy. ^ It is merely a slight hallucination of your wife’s ; and 
I dare say she is as much George Vane’s daughter as I am the 
fabricator of a forged will.” 

Mr. Darrell’s triumph had made him foolhardy. In the next 
moment Gilbert Monckton’s hand was on the collar of his coat, 
and the cane uplifted above his shoulders. 

“Oh my goodness me ! ” shrieked Sarah de Crespigny, "with a 
dismal wail, “ there’ll be murder done presently. Oh, this is too 
dreadful ; in the dead of the night, too.” 

But before any harm could happen to Launcelot Darrell, 
Eleanor clung about her husband’s upraised arm. 

“ What you said just now was the truth, Gilbert,” she cried, ^ 
“he is not worthy of it; he is not indeed. He is beneath an 
honest man’s anger. Let him alone ; for my sake let him alone. 
Betributionjmust come upon hfm sooner or late)*. 1 thought 
it had come td-nipit, but there hai|^ been witchcraft in all this 
business. I can't understand it.”^ 

“Stay, Eleanor,’* said Gilbert Monckton, putting down his 
cane, andjturning away from Launcelot Darrell as he might have 
turned frcfm a mongrel cur that he had been dissuaded from 
punishing: /‘Jhis last will — what was the wording of it — to 
whom did it leave the fortune ? ”• 

Launcelot Darrell looked up eagerly, breathlessly waiting for 
Eleanor’s answer. c 

“ I don’t know,” she said. • 

“ Whdt, have you forgotten p ” 
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“ No, I never knew anything about the contents of the will. 
I had no opportunity of looking at it. I took it from the chair 
on which Launcelot Darrell threw it, and put it in my pocket. 
From that moment to this I have never seen it.” 

How do you know, then, that it was a will ? ” asked Gilbert 
Monckton. 

Ilecauso I heard Launcelot Darrell and his companion speak 
of il as the genuine will.” * 

* The young man seemed infinitely relieved by the knowledge of 
Eleanor’s ignorance.. 

“ Come, Mr. Monckton,” he said, with an air of injured inno- 
cence, “ you liave been very anxious to investigate the grounds of 
your wife’s accusation, and have been very ready to believe in a 
most absurd story. You have even gone so far as to wish to 
execute summary vengeance upon me with a walking-stick. I 
think it’s my turn now to ask a few questions.” 

“You can ask as many as you please,” answered the lawyer. 
His mind was bewildered by what had happened. Eleanor’s 
earnestness, which had seemed so real, had all ended in nothing. 
How if it was all acting ; how if some darker mystery lurked 
beneath all this tumtilt of accusation and denial ? The canker of 
suspicion, engendered by one woman’s treachery, had taken deep 
root in Gilbert Monckton’s breast.* He had lost one of the purest 
and highest gifts of a noble nature: the power to trust. 

« Very well, then,” said Launcelot Darrell, turning to Eleanor: 
“ perhaps you will tell me how I contrived to open this cabinet, 
out of which you say I stole one document, and into which you 
declare*! introduced another P ” • 

“ You took the keys froirJMr. de Crespigny’s room.” 

“ Indeed ! But is there no <ine keeping watch in that roon^P ” 
“ Yes,^ cried Miss Sarah, “ Jepcott is there.* Jepcott bas been 
there ever since my beloved uncle efpired. Nothing has been dis- 
turbed, and Jepcott has had the care of the room. We could 
trust Jepcott with untold gold.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Lavinia, “ With untold gold.” 

“ But she was asleep ! ” cried Eleanor, “ the woma^ was asleep 
when that man went into the room.”* 

“ Asleep ! ” exclaimed Miss Sarah ; “ oh, surfly not.^ Surely 
Jepcott w^ould not deceive us ; I can’t think that of her. The 
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very last words I said to her were, ‘ Jepcott, do you feel at all 
sleepy? If you feel in the least degree sleepy, liave the house- 
maid to sit with you — make assurance doubly sure, and have 
the housemaid!’ ‘No, Mfes,’ Jepcott said, ‘I never felt more 
wakeful in my life, and as to the girl, she’s a poor, frightened 
silly, and I don’t think you could induce her to go into master’s 
room, though you were to offer her a five-pound note for doing 
it.’ And if Jepcott went to sleep after this, knowing that every- 
thing was left about just as it was when my uncle died, it was 
really too bad of her.” 

“Send for Mrs. Jepcott,” said Launcelot Darrell; “let us 
hear what she has to say about this very probable story of my 
stealing my great-uncle’s keys.” 

> INfiss Lavinia de Crespigny rang the bell, which was answered 
by Mr. Parker, who, though usually slow to respond to any sum- 
mons, was wonderfully prompt in his attendance this evening. 

“ Tell Mrs. Jepcott to come here,” said Miss Lavinia, “ I want 
to speak to her.” 

The butler departed upon this errand, and again there was a 
silent pause, which seemed a very long one, but which only 
extended over five minutes. At the end of that time Mrs. 
Jepcott appeared. She was a respectable-looking woman, prim, 
and rather grim in appearance. She had been in the dead man’s 
^ service for five-and-thirty years, and was about fifteen years older 
than the Misses de Crespigny, wjiom she always spoke of as “ the 
young ladies.” 

“Jepcott,” said Miss Sarah, “I want to know whether any- 
body whatever, except yourself, •lias entered Mr. de Crespigny’s 
room since you have been placed in c®ffge of it P ** 

“.Oh, dear no, miss,” answered the .housekeeper, promptly, 
“ certainly not.” * • 

“ Are you sure of that, *Jepcott P ** 

“ Quite sure, miss, as sure as I am that I am standing here 
this momentt” 

“ You speak very confidently, Jepcott, but this is really a most 
serious business. I am told that yon have been asleep.” 

“ Asleep, Miss de Crespigny! Oh, dear, who oouid say any- 
tbi»g of the kirfd ? Who could* be so wicked as to tell such a 
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“ You are certain that you have uot been asleep ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, quite certain. I closed my eyes sometimes, for 
m}’ sight is weak, as you know, miss, and the light dazzled me, 
and made my eyes ache. I close my eyes generally when I sit 
down of an evening, for my sight doesn’t allow me to.do needle- 
work by candlelight, neither to read a newspaper; and I may 
have closed my eyes to-night, but I didn’t go to sleep, miss, oh 
dear no ; I was too nervous and anxious for that, a great deal ; 
besides, I am not a good sleeper at any time, and so I should have 
lu ard if a mouso had stirred in the room.” 

“You didn’t hear mo come into the room, did you l^frs. Jep- 
eott ? ” asked Launcclot Darrell. 

“ You, ]\Ir. Darrell? Oh, dear, no; neither you nor anybody 
else, sir.” 

“ And you don’t think that I could have come nto tho room 
w’iiliout your knowing it? You don’t think I could have como 
iu while you were asleep ? ” 

“ But I wasWt asleep, Mr, Darrell ; and as for you or anybody 
cornin’ in without my bearin’ ’em — why I heard every leaf that 
stirred outside the windows,” 

“ I fear that at least this part of your charge must drop tq the 
ground, Mrs. IMonckton,” Launcelot Darrell said scornfully. 

“ Jepcott,” said Miss Lavinia de Crespigny, “ go back and see 
if my uncle’s keys are safe.” 

“Yes, do, Mrs. Jepcott,” exclaimed Launcelot Darrell f “and 
be sure you take notice whether they have been disturbed since 
your master died.” *' 

The housekeeper left the ropm, and returned after about 
tliree painntes’ absence, a 

“ The keys are quite safe^lli|ps Lavinia,” she said. ^ 

“ And they have not been disturbed ? ” asked Launcelot. 

“No,']Mr. Darrell, they haven’t •been moved a quarter of an 
inch. They’re lyin’ just where they lay when my p6or master 
died, half hid under a pocket-handkerchief.” 

Launcelot Darrell drew a long breath. How wonderfully these 
foolish women had played into his hands, and helped him to 
escape. • 

“ That will do, Jepcott,” said Jdass garah, “ytm may go now. 
Eemember that you are responsible for everything in mj uncle’s 
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room until the arrival of Mr. Lawford’s clerk. It would have 
been a very bad business for you if Mr. de Crespigny*s keys had 
been tampered with.** 

]\frs. Jepcott looked rather alarmed at this remark, and retired 
without dday. Suppose she had been asleep, after all, for five 
minutes or so, and some mischief had arisen out of it, what might 
not her punishment be. She had a very vague idea of the 
power of the law, and did not know what penalties she might 
liave incurred by five minutes* unconscious doze. This honest 
woman had been in the habit of spending the evening in a 
series of intermittent naps for the last ten years, and had no 
idea that while closing her eyes to shade them from the glare 
of the light, she often slumbered soundly for an hour at a 
stretch. 

“Well, Mrs. Monckton,’* Launcelot Darrell said, when the 
housekeeper had left the room, “I suppose now you are convinced 
that all this mid-winter night’s dream is a mere hallucination of 
your own ? ** 

Eleanor looked at him with a contemptuous smile, wdiose open 
scorn was not the least painful torture he had been obliged to 
bear.that night. 

Do not speak to me,** she said ; “ remember who I am ; and 
let that memory keep you silent.” 

The door-bell rang loudly as Eleanor finished speaking, 

“ Tkank Heaven ! ” exclaimed Miss de Crespigny, “ Mr. Law- 
ford’s clerk has come at last. He will take charge of everything, 
and anybody has tampered with my uncle's papers,” she added, 
looking first at Launcelot and t)^en at Eleanor, “ 1 have no doubt 
that he will find out all about it. e are poor unprotected 
women, but 1 dare say we shall finAhose who will be able to 
defend our rights.”* 

“I don’t think we have any occasion to stop here,” said Mr. 
Monckton ; “ are you ready to come home, Eleanor ? ** 

“ Quite ready^” his wife answered. 

“ You have nothing more to say ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Put on your cloak, then, and come. Oood-night, Miss do 
Crespigny. Good-night, Miss L^vinia.” 

Mr. L^wford’s clerk came in while Gilbert Monckton and his 
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wife were leaving the room. Hq was the same old man whom 
liicbard Thornton had seen at Windsor. Eleanor perceived that 
tliis man Avas surprised to see Launcelot Darrell. lie started, and 
looked at the artist with a half-frighteuod, half-inquiring glance ; 
but the young man did not return the look. 



CHArTEr. XLYI. 

lattea’s teoubles. 

GtTiBEET Mottcktot^ offered Eleanor liia awn aa tlioy went out 
of the hall and don ii tlie steps before the front eiitraiiee. 

“ I would have got a conveyance for yon if it had been possible, 
Eleanor,” he said; “ bnt of course at this time of inght that is 
utterly out of the question. Do you think that you can uuiiiage 
the walk home ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yea ; very well indeed.” 

She sighed as she spoke. She felt completely bafllcd by what 
had occurred ; terribly prostrated by tbe defeat which had befallen 
her. There was no hope, then. This base and treaclicrous man 
was always to triumph : however wicked, however criminal. 

“ Is it very late ? ” she asked, presently. 

“ Yes, very late — past one o’clock.” 

The husband and wife walked’ homewards in silence. The road 
seemed oven drearier than before to Eleanor, though this time she 
had a companion in her dismal journey. But this time despair 
was gnawing at her breast ; she had been supported before by 
excitement, buoyed up by hope. 

They readied Tolldale at last. «Thc butler admitted them. He 
had sent all the other servants to bed, and had sat up alone to 
receive his master. Even upon this night of bewilderment Gil- 
bert Monckton endeavoured to keep up appearances. 

Wo have been to Woodlafhds,” he said to the old servant. 
“ Mr. de Crespigny is dead.” 

He had no. doubt that his own and his wife’s absence bad given 
rise to wonderment in tbe quiet household ; and he thought by 
this means to set all curiosity at rest. But the drawing-room 
door opened while he was speaking, and Laura rushed into the 
hail. « 

** Oh, nf^'-ygoodness gracious,” she exclaimed, “ hero you are at 
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last. What I have sufTered this -evening ! Oh! what agonies I 
have suffered this evening, wondering v/Lat had happened, and 
thinking of all sorts of horrid tilings.” 

But, my dear Laura, why didn’t you go to hod ? ” asked Mr. 
IMonckton. 

“ Go io led ! ” screamed the young lady. “ Go to bed with my 
peer braiu bursting with ^uspcnsc. I’m sure if iieople’s brains 
do burst, it’s a wonder mine hasn’t to-night, and I thouglit ever 
so many times it was going to do it. Birst Eleanor goes out 
witliout leaving w’®rd where slie^s go:ic ; and then you go out 
without leaving word where yoidrc gone ; and then you both stay 
away for hours, and hours, and hours. And thoro I sit all tbo 
time watching the clock, wdth nobody but tho Skyo to keep ino 
company ; until I get so nervous that I daren’t look behind me, 
and I almost begin to feel as if the Skye was a demon dog! And, 
oh, do tell me what in goodness’ name has happened.” 

“ Come into the drawing-room, Laura ; and pray don’t talk so 
fast. I’ll tell you presently.” 

"Mr. I^ronckton walked iuto ilio drawing-room followed by 
Laura and his wife. He closed tho door, aud then sat down by 
the fire. 

“ I’ve had .coals put on live times,” exclaimed Miss Mason ; 
“but all the coals in the world ^fouldll*t keep mo from shivering 
and feeling as if somebody was coming in through the door and 
looking over my shoulder. If it hadn’t been for the Skye I should 
have gone mad. What 7ias happened ? ” 

“Something has happened at Woodlands — ” Mr. Moncktou 
began gravely ; but Laura intewupted him with a little shriek. 

“ Oil, don’t,” she cried, “ don’t, please ; I’d rather you didn’t. 
I know what you’re goipg to ^ay. .You must come and sleep ^with 
me ’to-night, Eleanor, if you don’t want to find mo raving mad in 
the morning. I^o wonder I felt ds if the room was peopled .with 
ghosts.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Laura,” Mr. Monckton said, impatiently. 
“ You asked me what has happened, and I tell you. To speak 
plain, Mr. de Crespigny is dead.” 

“ Yes, I guessed that, of course f directly you began to speak 
in that solemn way. It’s very dreadful — not that ho should be 
dead, you know ; because I scarcely ever saw him, aud when I did 
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Bee liiin, he always seemed to 1)0 deaf, or grumpy — but ifc seems 
dreadful that people should die at all ; and I always laiiey they’ll 
conic walking into the room at night when I’m taking my -hair 
down before tho glass, and look over my shoulder, as they do in 
German stories.’* 

“ Laura ! ” 

“Oil, please don’t look contemptuously at me,” cried Miss 
Mason, piteously ; “ of course, if you fiavon’t got nerves it’s very 
easy to despise these things ; and I wish Pd been born a man or 
a lawyer, or something of tliat sort, so that I miglit never be 
nervous. Not that I believe in ghosts, you knbw : I’m not so 
childish as that. I don’t believe in them, and I’m not afraid of 
them ; hut I doiit like fhem ! ” 

Gilbert Monckton’s contemptuous expression changed to a look 
of pity. This was the foolish girl whom he had been about to 
entrust to the man he now know to be a villain. He now knew : 
— ^bah, he liad paltered w’ith his own conscience. Ho had known 
it from the first. And this poor child loved Launcelot Darrell. 
Her liopes, like his own, were shipwrecked : even in the egotism 
of his misery tho strong man felt some compassion for this help- 
less girl. 

“ So, Mr. de Crespigny is dead,” Laura said after a pause ; 

does Launcelot know it yet ?” 

“ He does.” 

“Wa- he there to-night — up at Woodlands, in spite of his 
nasty old aunts ? ” .. 

“ Yes, he w as there.” 

Eleanor looked anxiously, almost piteously, at Laura. The 
great disappointment, the death-blow of every hope, was coming 
down upon her ; and Eleanor, who j^ould gee the hand uplifted to 
strike, and the cruel knife hared, ready to inflict the fatal stab, 
shivered as she thought of the^miscry the thoughtless girl must 
have to suffer. 

But what can her misery he against my father’s,” she thought, 
*‘and hoW am JT accountable for her sorrow. It is all Launcelot 
Darrell’s work ; it is his w’icked work from first to last.” 

** And do you think he cvill have the fortune ? ” Laura 

know, my dear,” her guardian answered gravely, ^^bufc 
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I think it matters very little eitheif to you or me whether lie may 
get the fortune or not.*’ 

“ WThat tlo you mean?” cried the girl, “how strangely you 
speak ; how cruelly and coldly you speak of Launcelot, just as if 
you didn’t care whether he was rich or poor. Oh, good heavens,” 
she shrieked, suddenly growing wild with terror, “ why do you 
hoM) look at me like that ? Why do you both look so anxious? 
I know that something dreadful has happened. Something has 
happened to Launcelot ! It’s not Mr. de Crespigny, it’s Laun- 
celot that’s dead!” 

“ Xo, no, Laura, he is not dead. It would be better perhaps if 
he were. He is not a good man, Laura, and he can never bo your 
husband.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care a bit about his not being good, as long as he 
isn’t dead,” exclaimed Laura. “I never said he was good, and 
never wanted him to be good. Tm not good ; for I don’t like 
going to church three times every Sunday. The idea of your 
saying my poor dear Launcelot mustn’t marry mo because he 
isn’t good I i like him to be a little wicked ; like the Giaour, or 
Manfred — though goodness gracious only knows what he'd done 
that he should go on as he did — I never asked him to be good. 
Goodness wouldn’t go well with his style of looks. It’s fair 
people, with wishy-washy blue eyes and straight hair, and no eye- 
brows or eyelashes in particular, that are generally good. I hate 
good people, and if you don’t tet me marry Launcelot Darrell now, 
I shall marry him when I’m of age, and that’ll be in three years’ 
time.” 

Miss Mason said all this with great vehemence and indignation, 
and then walked towards the* door of the room; but Eleanor 
stopped her, and caught the slender little figure in her arms. 

“Ah! Laura, Laura,^* she ^ried, “you must listen to'usj you 
must hear us, my poor darling. I know iiJ seems very cruel to 
speak against the man you love, but it would be fifl^ times more 
cruel to let you marry him, and leave you to discover afterwardsi 
when your life was linked to his, and never, never could be a 
happy life agaim if parted from him, that he w’aa unworthy of 
your love. If it is terrible to be told this now, Laura, it would 
be a thousand times more terrible to hear it then. Come with 
me to your room, dear; I wilf stay with you ^ill to-night. 1 will 
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tell you all I know akout Laincelot Darrell. I ought to have 
told you before, peidiapa ; • but I waited ; I waited for what I 
begin to think will never come.” 

“ I won’t believe anything against him,” cried Laura, passion- 
ately, disengaging herself from Eleanor’s embrace; “I won’t 
listen to you. 1 won’t hear a word. I know why you don’t 
want me to marry him. You were in love with him yourself, 
you know you were, and you’re jealous of me, and you want to 
prevent my being happy with him.” 

Of all the unlucky speeches that could have been made in the 
presence of Gilbert Monckton, this was perhaps the most un- 
lucky. lie started as if he had been stung, and rising from his 
scat near the lire, took a lighted candle from a side table, and 
walked to the door. 

“1 really can’t endure all this,” he said. “Eleanor, I’ll leave 
you witli Laura* Say what you have to say about Launcelot 
Darrell, and for pity’s sake let me never hear hi§ name, again. 
Good night.” 

The two girls were left alone together. Laura had thrown 
herself upon a sofa, and was sobbing violently. Eleanor stood a 
few paces from her, looking’ at her w'ith the same tender and 
compassionate expression with which she had regarded her from 
the hrst. 

“ When I see your troubles, Laura,” she said, “ I almost forget 
my own. My poor dear child, God loiows how truly I pity you.” 

“But I don’t want your pity,” cried Laura. “I shall hate 
you if you say anything against Launcelot. AVhy should any- 
body pity me ? I am engaged to the man I love, the only man 
I ever loved, — ^you know that, Eleanor ; you know how I fell in 
love with him directly he came to Hazlewood, — and I will marry 
him in spite of all the world. I shall be' of age in three years, 
and then no horrid guardians ca^ prevent my doing w’hat I like !” 

“But you, would not marry him, Laura, if you knew him to be 
a bad manP” 

“ I would never believe that he is a bad man !” 

“ But, my darling, you will listen to me. I must tell you the 
truth. I have kept it from jou too long. I have been very 
guilty in keeping it from you. I ought to have told you when 
I first camp back to Tolldalo.” 
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What ought you to have told me ?’* 

“ The story of my life, Laura. But I thought you would come ^ 
between me and the victory I wanted to achieve.” 

“ Wliat victory ?” 

“ A victory over tlie man who caused my father’s death.” 

Then, little by little, interrupted by a hundred exclamations 
and protestations from the sobbing girl whose head lay on her 
ahouldor, and whose waist was encircled by her arm, EleaUoP 
]\!onckton told tho story of her return to Paris, the meeting on 
tho Boulevard, and George Vane’s suicide. Little by little she 
contrived to explain to the wretched girl, who clung about her, 
and who declared again and again that she would not believe any- 
thing against Launcelot, that she could not think him cruel or 
treacherous, — how tho artist and his vile associate, Victor Bour- 
don, had cheated the old man out of the money which represented 
his own honour and the future welfare of his child. 

“ You think me hard and merciless, Laura,” she cried, and I 
sometimes won der at my own feelings; but remember, only re- 
member what my father suffered. He was cheated out of the 
money that had been entrusted to him. Ho was afraid to face 
his own child. Oh, my poor dcat, how could you wrong mo so 
cruelly,” She murmured in a low voice, as if addressing her dead 
father, “how could yon think that I should have spoken one 
word of reproach, or loved you any tho less, if you bad lost a 
dozen fortunes of mine ? No, Laura, I cannot forget what my 
father suffered ; I cannot be merciful to this man.” 

Eleanor’s task was a very hard one. Laura would not be- 
lieve; that is to say, she would not acknowledge that she 
believed ; but she had none ' of the calm assuranco which a 
perfect and entire faith in her lover should have given her. It 
W’as useless to reason vvith l^r. All Eleanor’s logic was powerless 
against the passionate force of this girfs perpetual cry, the gist 
of which was, “ I will believe no barm of him ! I love him, and I 
will not cease to love him !” 

She wxuld not argue,, or listen to Eleanor’s calm reasoning; 
for Mrs. Monckton was veiy calm in the knowledge of her own 
defeat, almost despairingly resigned, in the idea that all struggle 
against Launcelot Darrell was hopeless. Laura wduld not listen, 
would not be convinced. The man whom Eleanor had seen in 
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Paris was not Launcelot. Heiwas in India at tliat very time. 
He had written letters from India, an^ posted them tlicnco, with 
foreign postage stamps. The shiphroker’s books were all wrong ; 
what was more likely than that stupid shipbrokers’ clerks sliould 
make wrong entries in their horrid books ? In short, according 
to poor Laura’s reasoning, Launcelot Darrell Avas the victim of a 
series of coincidences. There had happened to be a person who 
resembled him in Paris at the time of George Vane’s death. 
There had happened to be a mistake in the shipbroker’s books. 
The figure in the water-coloured sketch that Eleanor had stolen 
happened to bo like the old man. Miss Masoh rejected circum- 
stantial evidence in toto. As for the story of the forgery, she 
declared that it was all a fabrication of Eleanor’s, invented in 
order that the marriage should be postponed. 

“,Tou’re very cruel, Eleanor,” she cried, “and you’ve acted 
very treacherouslj^ and I shouldn’t have thought it of you. Eirst 
you fall in love with Launcelot Darrell ; and then you go and 
marry my guardian ; and then, when you find that you don’t like 
my guardian, you begrudge me my happiness ; and you now want 
‘ to set me against Launcelot ; but I will not be set against him. 
There l” 

This last decisive monosyllable was uttered amidst a torrent of 
sobs, and then, for a long time, t^e two girls sat in silence upon 
the sofa before the expiring fire. By-aud-by, Laura nestled her 
head a little closer upon Eleanor’s shoulder ; then a little hand, 
very cold* by reason of its owner’s agitation, stole into the open 
palm lying idle upon Mrs. Monckton’s lap ; and at last, in a low 
voice, almost stifled by tears, she murmured : 

“Do you think that he is wicked? Oh! Eleanor, do you 
really think that it was he who cheated your poor old father ?” 

“ I know that it was he, Laura.” < • 

“ And do you believe that he has' made a false will, for the sake 
of that dreadful money ? Oh, how could he care for the money, 
when we might have been so happy together poor ! Do you really 
believe that he*has committed — forgery?” 

She dropped her voice to a whisper as she spoke the word that 
was so awful to her when uttered in relation to Launcelot Darrell. 

“ I believe it, and I know it, llaura,” Eleanor answered, gravely. 

“ Bui 'what will they do to him ?* What will become of him ? 
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They won’t hang him — will thc^, Eleanor? Tliey don’t hang 
people for forgery now. Oh, Eleanor, what will become of him ? 
1 love him so dearly’ I don’t care what he is, or what he has 
done. I love him still, and would die to save him.” 

‘‘ Toil need not be afraid, Laura,” Mrs. Monckton anaw'ered 
bitterly. “ Launcelot Darrell will escape all evil consequences 
of what he has done. You may be sure of that. He will hold 
his head higher than ho ever- held it yet, Laura. He will bo 
master of AVoodlands before next week is over.” 

“ But his conscience, Eleanor, his conscience ! lie will be so ‘ 
unhappy — he will be so miserable.” 

Laura disengaged herself from the loving arm that had sup- 
ported her, and started to her feet. 

“ Eleanor ! ” she cried, “ w^here is he ? Let me go to him ! It 
is not too late to undo all this, perhaps. He can put back the 
real wdll, can’t he ? ” 

“ No, the real will is lost.” v 

“ He can destroy the false one, then.” 

“ I don’t think he will have the chance of doing that, Laura. 
If his heart is not hardened against remorse, he w’ill have plenty 
of time for repentance between this and the time when the wdll is 
read. If ho wishes to undo what he has done, he may make a 
confession to his aunts, and throw himself upon their mercy. 
They are the only persons likely to be injured by wbat he has 
done. The money was left to them in the original# will, no 
doubt.” 

“He s^all confess, Eleanor!” cried Laura. “I will throw 
myself upon my knees at his jjpet, and I won’t leave him till he 
promises 'tne to undo what he has done. His aunts will keep the 
secret, for their own sakes. They wouldn’t like the world to 
know that their nephew coulS [lo such a wiejeed thing. He* shall 
confess to them, and let them have the fortune, and then we can 
be married, and then we shall be as happy together as if lie had 
never done wrong. Let me go to him.” 

“ Not to-night, Laura, Look at the clock,” 

Eleanor pointed to the dial .of the timepiece opposite them. It 
was half-past two o’clock, 

“ I will see him to-morrow jnorning then, ISl^^auor. I loill see 
him.” 
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Ton tOin]], my dear; i!*youfeliink it wise or right to do bo.” 

But Laura aIiisou did not sec her lover the next morning ; for 
when llic 1 Homing came, she was in a burning fiiver, brou;'ht on 
by the agitation and excitement of the previous night. A medical 
man was summoned from' "Windsor to attend upon licr; and 
Bleanor sat by lier bed-side^ watching her as Lmderly as a mother 
waf-.'hes her. sick child. 

Gilbert Monckton too was very anxious about his ward, and 
came to the door o( Laura’s room to make inquiries many times 
in the course of that day. 



CHAPTEP XLVII. 

OETTTNa OVEE I't. 

Lauea. Mason was not (langerously ill. Her malady was by 
Tio means of a serious nature. The pink-blossom tint of her 
cheeks was intensilled into vivid carnation; the turquoise-blue 
eyes shone with a feverish light ; the little hands were very hot 
and dry. It was in vain that the physician from Windsor pre- 
scribed composing draughts. Ilis patient would not be quiet or 
composed. In vain Eleanor tried to soothe the wounded spirit. 
It would not be at rest. 

“It’s no use, JSelly,” the invalid cried, impatiently. ‘^I must 
talk of him; I must talk of my sorrows, unless you want me to 
go mad. Oh, my poor Launcelot ! my own dear Launcelot ! how 
cruel it is to keep me from you ! ” 

This was the wmrst part of the business. Poor Laura was per- 
petually entreating to be allowed to see Launcelot. Would tliey 
let her go to him; or would they send and ask. him to como to 
her ? They were the most cruel and heartless creatures, if they 
could refuse to let her see him. 

But Eleanor did refuse. 

“ It is impossible, my darlipg,” siio said ; ‘‘ I cannot send for 
him. It is quite impossible that ho ajid I should ever meet again, 
except as enemies. The will must be read iu a few days. Let 
us wait till them If LaunSelot Darrell is sorry for what 'he hoai 
done, he will try to undo it. Ifdao is not sorry, and takes posses- 
sion of the estate upon the strength»of a forged will, he must .be 
a villain, unworthy even of your pity, Laura.” 

“ But I do pity him ; and I love him.” . 

It was strange to sec what a hold this unhappy affection, had 
taken upon Laura’s shallow nature. This frivolous girl was as 
impressionable as she was vpktile. The blojy was more terrible 
to her than it would have been to a Woman of higher^ud grander 
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nature ; but to such a woman consequences of the blow would 
be, pcihapa, lifc-loug, while it was scarcely likely that Laura 
w’ould suiter fur <3Vor. Slu did not try to endure the grief that 
had fallen upon her. Slie was entirely without pride; and. had 
no more shame in bemoaning her loss of Launcclot Darrell, than 
she would liavo' had iii'teen years before in crying over a broken 
(loll. She did not care who knew her sorrows, and would have 
made a confidante of the servant who -waited upon her, if Eleanor 
had not interfered to prevent her. 

“ I’ju very miserable and wretched, Jane,” she said, while the 
girl \Nas smoothiiig lior pillows, and arranging the tumbled bed- 
clothes, which bad been twisted into mere wisps of linen by the 
perpetual tossings to and ffo of the invalid. “ I’m the most 
miserable creature that ever was born, Jane, and I wish that I 
was dead. I know it’s wicked, but I do. AViiat’s the good of 
Dr. Eeathcrstoiie prescribing for me, when I don’t want to be 
prescribed for?^ What’s the good of my taking lime-draughts,, 
when I’d much rather die? What’s the use of those horrid 
opiates, that taste like stale London porter ? Opiates w-on’t give 
me back Launce — ” 

She stopped abruptly at this point, checked by a warning look 
from Eleanor. 

“ You must not speak of Launcelot Darrell to these people, 
Laura,” ]Mrs. Monckton said, when the servant had left the room, 
“ unless xpu want them to suspect that something strange baa 
happened.” 

“■ But they’ll know it, if my wedding is put off.” 

“ Your g.uardian will explain all that, Laura.” 

!Miss Mason bemoaned her fate even more piteously than 
before. 

“ It*8 hard enough to be miserable*” she* cried, “ but it’s still 
worse to be miserable, and not to^be allowed to say so.” 

Many pe<3rpl6 have sorrows to endure that cannot be spoken 
of,” Eleanor answered, quietly. “ I had to bear the sorrow of 
my father’s death wlien I dared not speak of it.” 

Mr:u Monckton saw very little of her husband during the 
lew days of Laura’s illness. Sl>o only saw him, indeed, when he 
came to the door to^make inquiries ^hout his ward; but even in 
thd lew hii'f sentences exchanged by them, she could perceive 
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that manner was altered towards her. He had been cold and 
distant for a long time since their marriage ; but now his manner 
had the icy reserve .of a man who feels tliat he has been wronged. 
Eleanor comprehended this, and was sorry for it ; but she had a 
dull, hopeless feeling that nothing she could do would alter it. 
^’he ^reat purpose of her life had failed ; and sliQ';began to think 
that' nothing but failure could come to any hope of hers. 

^''Ins feeling separated her completely from lier husband. In 
her ignorance of the suspicions which tortured him, she could of 
coiirao make no effort to set him right. The girl’s innocence and 
the man’s pride made a gulf that no power of aifoction could pass. 
If Eleanor could have guessed, ever so vaguely, at the cause of 
her husband’s reserve, a few words from her might have melted 
the ice : but she had not the faintest notion of the hidden source 
from which came those bitter waters that had swept away all out- 
ward tokens of her husband’s love; and those words remained 
unspoken. Gilbert Mouckton thought that if his wife was not 
false, she was at least indifferent ; and ho bowed his head before 
the gloomy face of his Destiny. 

“ I am not to be loved,” he said. “ Good-by once more to 
that dream. And let me try to do my duty, and be iu some w’^ay 
useful to my fellow-creatures. Half my life has been swallowed 
up by egotistical regrets. May God give me grace to use the 
remnant of it more wisely.” 

He had tojd Eleanor tliat as soon as Laura was a little better 
he should take her to the seaside. 

“ The poor child cannot remain here,” he said, every gossip 
in the neighbourhood will be eager to know why the wedding is 
postponed; and unless we assign some simple reason for tho 
change in our arrangements, there will be no limit to people’s 
speculations and conjectu^eflli. Laura’s illness will be tlw best 
possible excuse ; and I will ta^e her to *the south of France. 
She may forget Launqplot Darrell by-and-by, wK©n she fii^ds 
herself in a strange place, surrounded by new associations.” 

Eleanor eagerly assented to this. 

“Nothing could bo wiser than such an arrangement,” she 
answered. “I almost think t^e poor girl would die if she 
remained here. Everything reminds her of her disappointment.” 
“Very well, then, I shall take her to Nice as soon* as she is 
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well enough to go. 'Will you tpll licr tliat I mean to do so, and 
try alid make her foel some interest in the idea of the change?” 

Eleanor Mouckton had a very hard time of it in the si’clc room. 
Those frivolous people who feel their misfortunes very acutely for 
the time being, are apt to throw a heavy share of their burden 
upon, the slioiilders of their friends. Laura’s lamentations Verc 
very painful and not a little monotonous to hear ; and there w as 
a great deal of hard work to be done in the way of going over the 
same ground again and again, for that young lady’s consol ;vtion. 
She had no idea of turning her face to the w'all and sutiOi ing in 
silence. Ifer manner had none of that arliiicial calm w hich often 
causes uneasiness to those who watch a beloved snllerer tlirough 
some terrible crisis. Everything j*eminded her of licr grief; and 
she w^ould not be courageous enongli to ])ut away the linings that 
recalled her sorrows. 8hc could not draw a curtain ovtu* the 
bright ])icfcure of the past, and turn her hice resolutely to l.ho 
blank future. Site was for ever looking back, and bewailing the 
beauty of tliat vanished Impe, and insisting that the dreatn ]>idacc 
was not utterly ruined; that it might be patched up again soine- 
hotv or other; not to be wbat it was before, that was impos.i'..'l(?, 
of course ; but to be something. The broicen vase could simply bo 
pieced together, and the scent of the faded roses -would liang 
round it still. 

*‘If. ho repents, I will marry him, Eleanor,” she said, at the 
end of almost eviuy argument, ‘‘ami wo w-ill go to Italy and bo 
happy togetlier, and he will bo a great painter. Nobody would 
dare to say he had cominiltcd a forgery if ho was a great painter 
like ILolman Hunt, or Mr. Millais. We’ll go to Rome together, 
Nelly, and he shall study the old* masters, and sketch peasants 
from the life; and 1 won’t mind even if they’re pretty; though it 
isn^ pleasant to have one’s husbaUd ahfays sketching pretty 
peasants ; and that will divert big mind, you know.” 

,For four days Laura was ordered to keqp to her bed, and during 
that time Eleanor rarely quitted the invalid’s apartments, only 
taking brief snatches of rest in an easy chair by the fire in Laura’s 
dressing-room. On the fifth day Miss Mason was allowed to get 
up. and then there were terribly scenes to* bo gone through ; for 
the youi:,;j lady insisted upon having her trousseau spread out 
upo|i the l^;d and the chair, and the sofas, and hung upon every 
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.ivailablo peg iu tlie two rooms;! until b^th thoso apartments 
becainc a very forest of finery, about whicn the invalid prowled 
perpetually, iiidiilgiug in a separate fit of weeping over each 
garment. 

“ Look at tills darling parasol, Nelly,” she cried, gazing at thp 
tiny canopy of silk and whalebone with streaming c^-^es; “isn’t 
tlie real point lace over the pale pink silk lovely ? And then it’s 
so becoming to tlie complexion, too ! Oh, lijw happy I thought 
I should be when i had this parasol. I thought I sliould drive 

on the Corso with Launcelot, and noiv ! And the violet satin 

boots witli liigh liecls, Nelly, made on purpose to wear \\ ith my 
violet-silk dress, I tliought nobody could be unhappy with such 
things as tliose, and noto!^* 

Every sj^c^ecli ended in fresh tears, which sometimes trickled 
over a shining ^llkcn garment, and ficcked the lustrous fabric 
witli spots of water tliat took the hriglitness out of the splendid 
hues. 

“ To thiiik t])at I slionid be so misoi’ablo as to cry ov(jr silk at 
nine and sixpence a yard, and not to oaro!” oxelainsed Laura 
iMiison; as if, iu these words, she described the highest anguish- 
point that human misery can reach. 

Sfie liad a few jirescnts given her by Lnuncelot, they were 
few'^, and by no means vahiiihrc, for IMr. J3arrell, as we know, 
was essentially selfisli, and did not care to spend his small s'tock 
of money upon other people ; and she sat wdtli these ItilltiS in 
her la]’» for hours together, lamenting over them, and talking 
about them, 

“There’s my silver thimble^ my dear, darling little s'ilver 
thimble,” slic said, i^erchiug the scrap of glistening metal upon 
her little linger, and kiaiiing it^with tiuit degree of rapture which 
the Erench vaudcville-ists call “•explosion that nasty, spite- 
ful Amelia Sh alders said a silver thimble was a vulgar present, just 
what a carpenter, or any other common man, would have given to' 
his sweetheart, and that Launcelot ought to have given uie a ring op 
a bracelet, as if he could go buying rings and bracelets wr ithout 
any money. And I don’t care whether my thimble’s vulgar op 
not, and I love it dearly, because h^gave it mo. And I’d do lots 
of needlework for the sake of uftng it, only I nc^er could learn to 
use a thimble — quite. It always seems so much easier to wort . 
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without one, tliough it does | make a hole in the top of one’s 
finger. Then there’s my tablets! Nobody can say that ivory 
tablets aj*e vulgar. My darling little tablets, with the tiny, tiny 
gold pencil-case,” — the gold pencil-case was very tin}'-, — “ and the 
woo mite of a turquoise for a seal. I’ve tried to write ‘ Launcelot’ 
upon every leaf, but I don’t think ivory tablets arc the very nicest 
things to write upon. One’s writing seems to slide about some- 
how as if the pencil was tipsy, and the lines won’t come straight. 
It’s like trying to 'walk up and down the deck of a steamer; one 
goes where one doesn’t want to go.” 

The bewailiuga over the trousseau and the presents had a bene- 
ficial eftect upon the heart-broken invalid. On tlic evening of 
the fifth day her spirits began to revive a little ; alio drank tea 
with Eleanor at a table by the lire in the dressing-room, and after 
tea tried on her wedding bonnet and mantle before the cbeval 
glass. 

This performance seemed to have a peculiarly consoling effect ; 
and after surveying herself for a long time in the glass, and 
lamenting the redness of her eyelids, which prevented full justice 
being done to the beauty of the bonnet, Miss Mason declared 
that she felt a great deal better, and that she had a presentiment 
that something -w^ould happen, and that everything would come 
right somehow or other. 

A6 it would have been very cruel to deprive her of this rather 
vague species of comfort, Eleanor said nothing, and the evening 
ended almost cheerfully. Eut the next day was that appointed 
for Mr. de Crespigny’s funeral and the reading of the will ; and 
Laura’s anxiety was now really# greater tlian it had ev(?r been. 
She could not help believing Eleanor’s story of the forgery, 
thoujgh she had struggled long against Jhe conviction iliat had 
been forced upon her; and her. only hope was that her lover 
would repent, and suffer his tunts to inherit the w^ealth wliich 
had been nrf doubt bequeathed to them. Frivolous and shallow 
as this girl, was, she could not for a moment contemplate 
marrying Launcelot under any other circumstances. She could 
not think of sharing with him a fortune that had been gained by 
fraud. • 

“ I know he will confess the truth,” she said to Eleanor, upon 
^the mornffig of the funeral; “ he was led into doing wrong by his 
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friend, that wicked Frcncliman. Jfc was oni r the impulse of the 
moment, lie has been sorry ever since, I dare say. He will 
undo what he has dono.” 

“ But if tlie real will has been destroyed ?*’ 

“Then his two aunts and his mother would share the estate 
between them. My guardian told mo so the other day when 1 
asked him some question about the fortune. And he told 
Launcelot the same thing that night in the library, when they Ijad 
the conversation about rny fortune.” 

If Laura was auyious upon this eventful day, Eleanor was 
anxious too. It w’as a new crisis iu her life. AV^ould Launcelot 
Darrell attempt to restore himself to tlie position lie had occupied 
before the night of his uncle’s death, or would lie hold to that 
which he might acquire by liis deliberate fraud, and remain a 
liardciicd and im])enilout criminal, defiant of the law be had out- 
raged ? 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE UEADIKa OE THE WILL. 

Gtleeet Monceton went up to Woodlands immodlatelj after 
tlie funeral, in order to be present at tlie readiu^^ of the will, llo 
felt that lie had a right to sec the end of this business, in which 
his wife had played so extraordinary a part. The will was to bo 
read by lleniy Lawford's clerk, in the sitting-room, or study, 
which Maurice de Crespiguy had occupied for many years before 
his death. 

There wore a great many people who, like Gilbert Monckton, 
thought they had a riglit to be present upon this occasion ; people 
who had been kept out of the old man’s house by tlie rigid watch- 
fulness and the inflexible will of the tw’o maiden ladies for the 
last twenty years or so, but who were freely admitted now, as no 
longer capable of doing mischief. All manner of distant relation- 
ships, so remote as to be almost untraccable, caiuc to light upon 
this 'Occasion : cousins, by marriage; sisters-in-law' of dead first 
cousins„once removed ; wddowers who attached themselves to the 
house of Crespiguy by right of departed wives; widows who 
declared themselves near relations on the strength of claims held 
hy defunct husbands ; poor connections w^ho came on foot, and 
^ho Avere so poor that it w^as really an impertinence in them to 
expect the smallest legacy; rich connections who came in 
Bpldltidid carriages, and who seem^^d eveh more eager for any 
stray twenty pounds for a D‘‘ourning ring, that miglit be set 
•against their names, than the poorest^ of the brotherhood. And 
indeed these owners of splendid carriages might have been 
needier than the dusty and weatherbeaten pedestrians ; for when 
people try to make fifteen hundred a-year do the work of three 
thousand, every accidental tw/^nty pounds is a God-send to them. 

However it might be, everyhojiy in the Woodlands drawing- 
room upcr^ chat particular morning was influenced by the same 
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feeling, a compound sensation of^ hope and distrust, expectancy 
and despair. Surely there could never before have been so many 
eager hices assembled together in the same small space. Every 
lace, ‘young or old, haiidsoino or ugly, aristocratic or plebeian, 
^vore the same expression ; and had thus a common likeiu'ss, which 
bore out the idea of some tic of relationship binding the whole 
a?sembly. 

Every one regarded his or her neighbour ns the possible in- 
lieriior of something worth having, and therefore a persoinil enemy. 
Smiling relations were suspected of being acquainted Avith' the 
contents of the will, and secretly rejoiciqp in the certainly of their 
OAvii names being pleasantly mentioned therein. Frowning rela- 
tions Avoro looked at darkly as probable arcli-plottcrs who had 
Avorked upon the iniud of the dead man. Dillident relations were 
feared as toadies and syeojdiants, who liad no doubt plied Mr. de 
Crespigny Avitli ailfiil ilatterics. Confident relations were dreaded 
as people Avho perhaps had some secret claim upon the estate, and 
were silently gloating over the cxcelhmco of their chances. Every 
one of these outsiders hated each other Avitli vengeful and mur- 
derous liate ; but they all sympathised in a Ihi*. deeper hatred of 
the four fa\oiiritos for these great legacy stakes, the two maiden 
ladies, Mrs. Darrell, and her son. It Avas almost certain that one 
or other of these four people Avould inherit the Woodlands^ pro- ‘ 
perty, and tlm bulk of the dead man’s fortune ; unless, indeed, by 
one of II lose caprices common to eccentric valetudiiiarians, lio 
should have h^ft his wealth to some distant connexion, who liad 
been too proud to toady him — and had moreover never had the 
chance of doing so. Yes, the 4:hreo nieces and Launcelot were 
the first favourites in this eager race ; and the outsiders specu- 
lated freely amongst tbemselijies as to^the chances and the “con- 
dition ” of these four fortunate creatures. "And if the outsiders 
hated each other desperatqjy for lihe sake of very small chanceS; 
how much more desperate must have been the fecliugs of these 
four who were to enter for the great stake. 

Launcelot Darrell met Mr. Monckton this morning for the first 
time since that strange scene upon the night of Maurice de Cres- 
pigny’s death. The young man tad called at Tolldale Priory 
during the interval, but both fhe lawyer and ffis was^had been 
denied to him. 


D n 2 
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Perhaps amongst all those assbmbled in the chamber which had 
so lately been tenanted by the dead man, there was not one more 
painfully anxious than Gilbert Monckton, into whose mind no 
mercenary thought had ever entered. 

It was in the hope of seeing his wife justified that Mr. Monck- 
ton had come to Woodlands upon this day. Jle had brooded over 
Eleanor’s denunciation of Launcelot Darrell perpetually during 
the week that had elapsed since the old man’s death ; but the 
more ho pondered upon that passionate accusation the more be- 
wildered and perplexed he became. 

Let it be remembcre(^that ho was a man whose nature had 
been rendered jealous aija suspicious by one cruel deception which 
had embittered his youth and soured a generous disposition. His 
mind was penetrated with the idea that Eleanor had never loved 
him, and that she had loved Launcelot Darrell. Tin's belief was 
the tormenting; spirit, the insidious demon which had held pos- 
session of his breast ever since bis brief lioneymoon on the northern 
coast, lie could not dismiss it all in a moment. The fiend was 
in possession, and was not very easily to bo exorcised. That vehe- 
ment denunciation, that passionate accusation wliich liad rushed, 
impetuous and angry, from Eleanor Monckton’s lips, might be the 
outburst of a jealous woman’s fury, and might have its root in 
love. Eleanor had loved this young man, and was indignant 
against him for his intended marriage with Laura. If the desiro 
to avenge her father’s death had alone actuated her, surely this 
passionate girl would have spoken before now. It was thus that 
Gilbert Monckton argued. He did not know how eager Eleanor 
had been to speak, and how shediad only been held back by tho 
worldly wisdom of Richard Thornton. How should he know tlie 
longftrial of patience, the bjitter str^uggle J)etween the promptings 
of passion and the cold arguments of policy which his wife had 
endured? He knew nothing eftept that something — some secret 
"-eome master passion— had absorbed her soul, and separated her 
L him. 

He stood aloof in the dead man’s study while Mr. Lamb, the 
clerk, a grey-haired old man, with a nervous manner and downcast 
eyes, arranged his papers up*&n a little table near the fire, and 
cleared h is ih roat preparatoiy to tiommencing the reading of "the 
.will.. 
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There was an awful silence in tie room, as if everybody’s natu- 
ral respiration had been suspended all in a moment, and then the 
clerk’s low voice began very slowly and hesitatingly with the 
usual formula. 

“ I, Maurice de Crespigny, being at'this time,” &c., &c. The 
will was of some length, and as it began with a great many insig- 
nificant legacies, mourning rings, snuft-boxes, books, antique plate, 
scraps of valuable china, and small donations of all kinds to distant 
relations and friends who had been lost sight of on the lonely 
pathway along wliiqh the old man had crawled to his tomb under 
the grim guardianship of his two wmrders — the patience of the 
chief expectants was very sorely tried, llut at last, after modest 
little annuities to the servants had been mentioned, the important 
clauses were arrived at. 

To every one of the three sisters, Sarah and Lavinia de Cres- 
pigny and Eilen Darrell, the testator bequeathed money in the 
funds to the amount of two hundred a-year. All the “ rest and 
residue ” of his estate, real and personal, was left to Launcelot 
Darrell, absolutely, without condition or reserve. 

The blood rushed up to the widow’s face, and then as suddenly 
receded, leaving it ghastly white. She held out her hand to her 
son, wdio stood beside her chair, and clasped his clammy fingers in 
her own. 

“Thank God,” she said in a low voice, “you have got ’your 
chance at last, Launcelot. I should be content to die to-ftorrow.” 

The two sisters, pale and venomous, glared at their nephew. 
But they could only look at him. They could do nothing against 
him. lie had won and they b^d lost ; that was all. They felt 
strange buzzing noises in their ears, and tho carpeted floor of the 
room seemed reeling up and down like the deck of a storm-tost 
vessel. This was all that theytfelt just at^present. The v shock 
was sa great that its first eflect*was only to produce a kind of 
physical numbness which extended even to the brain.* 

I don’t suppose that either of these elderly ladies,, each of whom 
wore stuff shoes and crisp little curls of unnaturally brown hair 
upon her forehead, could, by any possibility, have spent upon her 
own wants more than a hundred ^unds a-year, nor had either of 
them been accustomed to indulge in the sweet duxurv^f charity • 
they were neither generous nor ambitious. They entirely. 
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■vvifcliSut tlie cnpaoity of spendifcig money either upon themselves 
or on oilier jieoplc, and yet they had striven as eagerly for tJie pos- 
session of this fortune as ever any proud, ambitious spirit strove 
for the golden means by which he hoped to work his way upon 
the road that leads to gloi^. 

• Tliey were fond of money; they were fond of money se; 
without refercuce to its uses, either noble or ignoble. They would 
have been very happy in the possession of their dead kinsman’s 
fortune, though they might have gone down to their gi-aves with- 
out having spent so much as the two hundred a-yoar wliicli they 
received by tiiis cruel will. They would have hoarded the govern- 
ment securities in an iron safe ; they would have added interest to 
principal ; tliey would liave nursed the lands, and raised iho rents, 
and been bard and griping with the tenants, and would have 
counted their gains and calculated together the increase of their 
wealth ; but they would have employed the same cobbler who had 
worked for them before their uucle’s death ; they would still have 
given out their stuff shoes to bo mended ; and they would have 
been as sharp as ever as to an odd sixpence in their dealings with 
the barber who dressed their crisp brown curls. 

Lauucelot Darrell kept his place beside his motlier’a chair 
though the reading of the will was finished, and the clerk was 
folding the sheets upon which 'it was written. Never had any 
living creature shown less elation than this young man did upon 
his accession to such a very large fortune. 

Mr. Monckton went up to the little table at which the lawyer’s 
clerk sat, folding up the papers. 

“ Will you let me look at that will for a moment, Mr. Lamb?” 
he asked. 

The clerk looked up at him with an expression of surprise. 

“ wdsli to look at it ? — ” he said, hesitating a little. 

Tes. Tliere is no ohjecticfii to my doing so, is tlierc ? It 
■will bo sent to Doctors’ Commons, I suppose, where anybody will 
be able to look at it for a sliilling.’* 

Tlie clerk handed Gilbert Monckton the document with a feeble 
little laugh. ' ^ 

“ There it is, Mr. Moncktofif’ he said. “ You remember your 
own signa ture , I Aire say ; you’ll find it there along with miue.’^ 
Yes, thdPe* was the signature. It is not a very easy tiling for 
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tlie cleverest man, who is not professional expert, to ftcido 
upon the authenticity of his own autograph. There it was. 
Gilbert Monckton looked at the familiar signature, and tried in 
vain, to find some flaw in it. If it was a forgery, it was a very 
skilful one. The lawyer romemhored the date of the will which 
he had witnessed, and the kind of paper upon which it had been, 
written. The date and the paper of this corresponded with that 
recollection. 

The boil 3^ of the will was in the handwriting of the clerk him- 
self. It was written upon three sheets of foolscap paper, and the 
signaturii^ of .the testator and the two witnesses were repeated at 
the hottoui of every page. Every one of the three autographs 
differed from the others in some trifling point, and this circum- 
stance, small in itself, had consideriible influence upon Gilbert 
Monckton. 

“ If this will had been a forgery, prepared by Laimcolot Dar- 
rell, tlie signatures would have been fac-similcs of each other,** 
thought tlie lawyer; ‘‘that is a mistake which forgers almost 
always fall into. They forget that a man very rarely signs his 
name twice alike. They get hold of one autograph and stereo- 
type it.** 

Wliat was ho to think, then ? If this will was genuine, 
Eleanor’s accusation must be & falsehood. Could he believe 
this ? Could he believe that his wife was a jealous and vindictive 
woman, capable of inventing a lie in order to revenge herself 
upon the infidelity of the man she had loved ? To believe this 
would be most everlasting misery. Yet how could Gilbert 
Monckton think otherwise, ^tl^e will was genuine ? Everything 
hinged upon that, and every proof was wanting against Launcelot 
Darrell. The bousekeejper, Mrs. Jepcott, declared moat distinctly 
that nobody had entered the* dead man’s i;pom or touched the 
keys upon the table by the bed. ^his alone, if the woman’s word 
was to be depended upon, gave the lie to Eleanor’s story. 

But this 'was not all. The will was in every particular the 
very opposite of such a will as would be likely to be the work of 
a forger. 

It contained legacies to old friends of the dead man whom he 
had not himself seen for twenty years, and whose very names 
must have beeu unknown to Launcelot Darrell. the wDl, 
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of Sfcnan whose mind lived alyiost entirely in the past. Tlierc 
was a gold snuff-box bequeathed “ to my friend Peter Sedgewick, 
who was stroke in the Magdalen boat at Henley-on-the-TIiames, 
fifty-seven years ago, when I was six in the same boat ; ” .there 
was an onyx shirt-pin left “to my old boon companion Henry 
Laurence, who dined with me at the Beefsteak Club witli George 
Vane and Eichard Brinsley Sheridan on my birthday.” The will 
was full of personal recollections dated fifty years back ; and how 
was it possible that Launcclot Darrell could have fabricated such 
a will ; when by Eleanor’s own admission he bad no access to the 
genuine document until he came to substitute the foi^cry after 
his uncle’s death ? The forgery must therefore, Gilbert ]\Ionck- 
ton argued, have been prepared while the young man was in utter 
ignorance as to the tenor of the actual will, according to Eleanor’s 
story ; and this, the lawyer reasoned, was proof conclusive against 
his wife. 

Launcelot could not have fabricated such a will as this. This 
will, therefore, was genuine, and Eleanor’s accusation had been 
only prompted by a sudden burst of jealous rage, which had made 
her almost indifferent to consequences. Mr. Monckton examined 
the signatures again and again, and thdn, looking very sharply at 
the clerk, said, in a low voice : 

“ The body of this will is in' your handwriting, I believe, Mr. 
Lamb?” 

“ It isv sir.” 

“ Can ydu swear that this is the genuine document ; the same 
will which you wrote and witnessed ? ” 

“ Most decidedly,” the clerk a^wered, with a look of astonish- 
ment. 

“ You have no suspicion whatever as to^its authenticity ? ” 

“ No, sir, none ! ^llave you ai^y suspicion, Mr. Monckton P ” 
he added, after a moment’s pause. 

•« The lawyer sighed heavily. 

“ No,” he said, giving the paper back to the clerk ; “ I believe 
the will is genuine.” 

Just at this moment there was a stir in the assembly, and Gil- 
bert Monckton turned round to see what was taking place. 

It was Mrs. J^ott, the housekeeper, who was sayiug some- 
thing to tnlfch everybody listened intently. 
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The reason of this attention whjch the housekeeper’s snuAlest 
word received from every meuiber of that assembly, was the fact 
that she held a paper in her hand. Every eye was fixed upon this 
paper. It might be a codicil revoking the will, and making an 
entirely new disposition of the property. 

Faint streaks of red began to light up the wefn cheeks of the 
two old maids, and Launcelot Darrell grew more livid than death. 
But it was not a codicil ; it was only a letter written by Maurice 
de Crespigny, and addressed to his three nieces. 

“ The night before my poor dear master died,” the housekeeper 
said, “ I was sitting up with him all alone, and he called me to 
him, and he told me to fetch him his dressing-gown, which he’d 
been wearing all through his illness, whenever he sat up ; and I 
fetched it ; and he took a scaled letter out of the breast-pocket, 
and he said to me, * Jepeott, when my will is read, I expect my 
three nieces will be very much disappointed and will think I have 
not treated them fairly ; so 1 ’vo written them a letter, begging 
them not to be angry with me after I’m dead and gone : and I 
want you to keep it, and take care of it, until the will has been 
read, and then give it to my eldest niece, Sarah, to read aloud to 
her two listers in the presence of everybody.* And this is the 
letter, Miss,” added Mrs. Jepeott, handing the sealed letter to 
Sarah de Crespigny. 

“Thank God!” thought Gilbert Monckton, “I shall know 
now whether the will is genuine. If it is a fabrication, this letter 
must bring detection upon the forger,” 
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TrtB letter wriltcii by the old man to bis three nieces was read 
aloud by IStiss Sarah in the presence of the eager assembly. 
Amongst all those anxious listeners tliere was no one who lis- 
tened more intently than Gilbert Monckton. 

Maurice de Crespiguy’s letter was not a long one. 

“My nEAn Nieces — Saeah, Latinta, and Ellen, — 

“You will all three be perhaps much surprised at the 
manner in which I have disposed of my estate, both real and per- 
sonal ; but believe mo that in acting as I have done I have been 
prompted by no unkind feeling against '*'you ; nor am I otherwise 
than duly grateful for the attention which I have received from 
you during my declining years. 

“ I think that I have done my duty ; but be that as it may, I 
have done that which it has been my fixed intention to do for the 
last, ten years. I have made several wills, and destroyed one 
after another, but they have all been in the main point to the 
same effect ; and it has only been an old man’s whimsical fancy 
that has prompted me to make sundry alterations in minor 
details. The income of two hundred a year which I have left to 
each of you will, I know, be inoi’c than enough for your simple 
wants. The three incomes, by the wording of my will, will 
descend to my nephew, Launcelot {Darrell, after your deaths. 

“ I bare tried to remember ijiaiiy old friends who have perhaps 
long ere tl)is forgotten me, or who may laugh at an old man’s 
foolish bequests. 

“ I do not* believe that I have wronged any one ; and I trust 
that you will think kindly of me when I am in my grave, ani 
never speak bitterly of “ Tour affectionate uncle, 

“MaUBIOE de CjlESPiaNT. 


“ WoodimtwJs, iffelruary 20t7i,^* 
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This was the old man’s letter-# There was not one syllable 
of its contents which in any way disagreed with the wording of 
the will. 

Laiiiicelot Darrell drew a long breath ; and bis mother, sitting 
close to him, .with her hand in his, could feel the clammy coldness 
of his fingers, and hear the loud thumping of his neart against hi? 
breast. 

Gilbert Monckton took up his hat and walked out of the room. 
He did not want to have any explanation wdth the man whom ho 
fully believed — in spite of all Eleanor had said— to bo tho for- 
tunate rival wlio had robbed him of every chance of over w^inning 
his wife’s heart. 

He liad only one feeling now; and that was tlio samo feeling 
which had taken jmssession of him twenty years before — an eager 
desire to run awa}^, to escape from his troubles and perplexities, 
to get free of this horrible atmosphere of deceit and bewilder- 
ment ; to cast every liope, every dream behind ; and to go out 
into the world once more, joyless, unloved, hopeless ; but at any 
rate, not the dupe of a false woman’s specious pretences. 

He went straight hack to ToUdale while the crowd at ‘Wood- 
lands slowly dispersed, more or less ijiscontented with tho day’s 
proceedings. ^ He went back to the grand old mansion in which 
he had never known happiness, fle asked whether Ijis wife was 
with Miss Mason. Ho, the man told him ; Mrs. Monckton was 
in her own room, lying down. • 

This was the very thing he wished. He didn’t W’^ant to see 
Eleanor’s beautiful face, framed in shining bands of hazel-browm 
hair; that irresistible face whoso influence he dared not trust. 
He wanted to see his ward alone. 

Laura ran out of her dnessingjroom at tho sound of her guardian’s 
footstep. • • 

“ Well ! ” she cried, “ is it a forgery f ” 

“ Hush, Laura, go back into your room.” 

Miss Mason obeyed, and Mr. Monckton followed .her into tho 
pretty little apartment, which was a pioderii bower of shin- 
ing maplewood and flow’ery chintz^ and flimsy lace and muslin, 
frivolous and airy as the young lady herself. 

“ Sit down in a comfortable ‘deat, guardian,” laid J^aura, oficr- 
ing the lawyer a slippery chintz-cbvered lounging-cbair, soiow a^"* 
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to bring Mr. Monckton’s knees inconveniently near Ins cbin as 
be sat in it. “ Sit down and tell me all about it, for goodness’ 
gracious sake. Is it forged ? ” 

“ I don’t know, my dear, whether the will is genuine or not. 
It would be a v^ry dilficult question to decide.” 

“But oh! good gracious me,” exclaimed Miss Mason, “how 
can you be so unkind as to talk about it like that, as if it didn’t 
matter a bit whether the will is forged or not. If it isn’t forged, 
Launcelot isn’t bad ; and if he isn’t bad, of course I may marry 
him, and the wedding things won’t be all wasted. I Icnew that 
something would happen to make everything come right.” 

“ Laura,” cried Mr. Monckton, “ you must not talk like this. 
Do you know that you are no longer a child, and that 3"ou are 
dealing with the most solemn business in a woman’s life ? I do 
not know whether the will by which Launcelot Darrell inherits 
the Woodlands property is genuine or not ; I certainly have 
reason to that it ts genuine, but I will not take upon 

myself.to speak positively. But however that may be, I know 
that ho is not a good man, and you shall never marry him with 
my consent.” 

The young lady began to cry, and murmured something to the 
effect that it was cruel to use her so when she was ill, and 
had^ been taking oceans of lime-draughts ; but Mr. Monckton 
was inflexible. 

“ If you were to have a dozen illnesses such as this,” he said, 

they would not turn me from my purpose or alter my determi- 
natipn. When I voluntarily took upon myself the custody of 
your life, Laura, I undertook! that charge with the intention 
of accomplishing it as a sacred duty. I have faltered in that 
duty; for I suffered you to betroth yo?ir 8 elf to a man whom I 
have never been able to trust. But it is not yet too late to repair 
that error. You shall neVer Inarry Launcelot Darrell.” 

“ Why not ? If he didn’t commit a forgery, as Eleanor says 
he did, why shouldn’t I marry him ? ” 

“ Because he has neyer truly loved you, Laura. You admit 
that he was Eleanor’s suitpr before be was yours P You admit 
that, do you not ? ” 

^ Miss ^^011 Routed, and sobbed, and choked once or twice 
before she answered. Grilbert* Monckton waited impatiently for 
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her re])ly. Ho was about as fit to .play the IMentor as the young 
lady whom lie had taken upon himself to lecture. He was 
blinded and maddened by passionate regret, cruel disappoint- 
ment, .wounded pride, every feeling which is moat calculated to 
paralyse a man’s reasoning powers, and transform a Solomon into 
a fool. A 

“ Yes,*’ Laura gasped at last ; ho did propose to Eleanor first, 
certainly. But then she led him on.” 

“ She led hirp on ! ** cried Mr. Monckton. “ How ? ” 

Laura looked at biiu with a perplexed exprossion of counte- 
nance, before sho replied to this eager ({uestion. 

“Oh, you know!” she said, after a pause; “I can’t exactly 
describe lioio she led him on, but sho did lead him on. She 
walked with him, and she talked to him ; they were always talking 
together and leaving me out of the conversation, which was very 
rude of them, to say the least, for if I wasn’t intellectual enough 
for then), and couldn’t quite understand what tliey were talking 

about — for Launcelot would talk meta what’s its name ? you 

know; and who comZJ understand such conversation as that?— 
they might have talked about things I do understand, such as 
Byron and Tennyson. And then she took an interest in his 
pictures, and talked about chiaro — thingembob, and foreshortening, 
aiid middle distances, and things jhst like an artist. And then 
she used to let him smoke in the breakfast parlour when she was 
giving me my music lessons ; and I should like to knew who 
could play cinquapated passages in time, with tbo smell of tobacco 
in their nose, and a fidgetty young man reading a crackling news- 
paper, and killing flies with lys pocket-handkerchief against 
the window. And then she sat for Rosalind in his picture. 
But, good gracious me, i^’s no good going all over it; shelled 
him on.” ® * , 

Mr. Monckton sighed. There v^sn’t much in what his ward 
bad said, but there was quite’ enough. Eleanor and 'Launcelof 
had been happy and confidential together. They had talked of 
metaphysics, and literature, and poetry, and painting. The young 
artist had lounged away the summer mornings, smoking and 
idling in Miss Vane’s society, • 

There was very little in all this, certainly, butiquit^as much as 
there generally is in the history of a modern love affair.' ^ The age 
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of romance is gone, with touniq^nents, and troubadours, and kniglit 
orrantry ; and if a young gentleman now-a-days spends money in 
the purchase of a private box at Covent Garden, and an extra 
guinea for a bouquet, or procures tickets for a fashionable flower- 
show, and is content to pass the better part of his mornings amidst 
the expensive lille.r of a drawing-room, watching the \vhite fingers 
of his beloved in the messy mysteries of Decalcomanie^ he may be 
supposed to be quite as sincere!}'- devoted as if ho were to plant 
his lady’s point-lace parasol cover in his helmet, and gallop away 
witli a view to liaving his head split open in her service. 

Mr. Mouckton hid his face in his hands, and pondered over 
what ho had heard. Yes, his ward’s foolish talk revealed to him 
all the secrets of his wife’s heart. lie could see tlie pretty, 
sunny morning robm, the young man lounging iii tiie open 
■window, with fluttering rose-leaves nil about his handsome head. 
He could see Eleanor seated at the piano, making believe to 
listen to her pupil, and glancing back at her lover. Ho made 
the prettiest cabinet picture out of tliese materials for his own 
torment. 

you think Eleanor ever loved Launcelot Darrell?” I»e 
asked, by-and-by. 

“JDo I think so?” cried Miss Mason, “Why, of course I 
do ; aud that’s why she tries to persuade me m)t to inarry liim'. 
I lote her* and she’s very good to me,” Laura added, hastily, half 
ashamed of having spoken unkindly of the friend -who had been 
so patient with her during the last few days. “ I love her very 
dearly; but if she hadn’t cared for Launcelot Darrell, why did she 
go against my marrying him ? ” 

Gilbert Monckton groaned aloud. Yes, it must be so. Eleanor 
had loved Launcelot, and her sudden auger, her violent emotion, 
had arisen out of h^r jealousy. c9ue was not a devoted daughter, 
nursing a dream of vengeamce ugainst her dead father’s foe ; but a 
■jealous and vindictive woman, bent upon avenging ^an infidelity 
against herself. 

“ Laura,” said Mr. Monclcton, “ call your maid, and tell her to 
pack yoiir things without a moment’s delay.’* 

“Butwby?” 

“ I am going tc take you abroad, — immediately.” 

“ gBoS gracious ! And Eleanor—” 
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“Eleanor will stay here. You {^nd I will go to ^ice, Laura, 
and cure ourselves of our follies — if we can. Don’t bring any 
unnecessary load of luggage. Have your most useful dresses and 
your linen packed in a couple of pormanteaus, and let all be 
ready in an hour’s time. 'We must leave 'Windsor by the four- 
o’clock train.” / 

“And iny wedding tilings — what am I to do''with them ?” 

“ Pack them up. Burn them, if you like,” answ^ered Gilbert 
Monckton, leaving his ward to get over her astonishment as she 
best niiglit. 

He encountered her maid in the passage. 

“ Miss Mason’s portmanteau must be packed in an hour, Jane,” 
he said. “ I am going to take her away at once for change of air.” 

]\Ir. JMonckton went down-stairs to his study, and shutting 
himself in, wrote a very long letter, the composition of which 
seemed to give him a. great deal of trouble. • 

Ho looked at his watch when this letter w^as finished, folded, 
and addressed. It was a quarter past two. He went up-stairs 
once more to Laura’s dressing-room, and found th.at young lady 
in the wildest state of confusion, doing all in her power to hinder 
her maid, under the pretence of assisting her. 

“Put on your bonnet and shawl and go downstairs, Laura,” 
Mr. Monckton said decisively. *“Janc will never succeed in 
packing those portmanteaus while you aro fidgeting lier. ’ Go 
down into the drawing-room, and wait there till the b<»teB are 
packed and we’re ready to start.” 

“ But musn’t I go and say good-by to Eleanor ?” 

“ Is she still in her own room J ” 

“ Yes, sir,” tlie maid answered, looking up from the portmanteau 
before which she was knpeling. “ I peeped into Mrs. Monckton’s 
room just now, and she was faA asleep. She^has had a great deal 
of fatigue in nursing Miss Mason.’^ • 

“ Very well, theui she had better not be disturbed.”* 

“ But if I’m going to Nice,” remonstrated Laura,, “I can’t g(y 
so far away without saying good-bye to Eleanor. She has been 
very kind to me, you know.” 

“ I have changed my mind,” Mf. Monckton said ; “ I’ve been 
thinking over the matter, and I’ve decided on nqj taking you 
to Nice. Torquay will do just as-well.”. 
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Miss Mason made a wry facke. 

“ I thought I was to have change of scene,” she said ; “ Torquay 
isn't change of scene, for I went there once when I was a child. 
I might have forgotten Launcclot in quite a strange place, -where 
people talk ba(LFrench and wear wooden shoes, and everything is 
different ; but I^liall never forget him at Torquay.” 

Gilbert Monckton did not notice his ward’s lamentation, 

“ Miss Mason will want you with her, Jane,” he said to the 
girl. “Tou will get yourself ready, please, as soon as you've 
packed those portmanteaus.” 

He went downstairs again, gave his orders about a carriage to 
take him to the station, and then walked up and dow^n the draw- 
ing room waiting for his ward. 

In half-an-hour both she and her maid were ready. The port- 
manteaus w'ere put into tlie carriage —the mail phaeton which 
had brought Eleanor to Hazlow'ood two years before — and Mr. 
Monckton drove a^vay from Tolldale Priory without having 
uttered a word of adieu to his wdfe. 



CHAPTER L. 
Gilbert’s letteb. 


. It was late in tlie afternoon when Eleanor awoke, aroused by 
the clanging of the dinner-bell in the cupola above her head. She 
had been worn out by her patient attendance upon Laura during 
the last week, and had slept very heavily, in spite of ‘her anxiety 
to hear what had happened at the reading of the will. She had 
seen very little of her husband since the night of Mr. de Cres- 
pigny’a death, and, though the coldness and restraint of his 
manner had much distressed her, she had. no idea that he was 
actually alienated from her, or that ho had suffered fiis miud to 
become filled with suspicions against her. 

She opened the door of her room, went out into the corridor, 
and listened. But all was very still, [She could only hear tlie 
faint jingling of glass and silver, in the hall below, as the old 
butler went to and fro putting the finishing touches to. tho 
dinner-table. ^ 

“ Mr. Monckton might have come to mo to tell me about tho 
will,’* she thought : “ he must surely know how anxious I am to 
hear what has been done.” 

She bathed her flushed face, find dressed for dinner as usual. 
She put on a black silk dress out of respect for her father’s 
friend, whose funeral had beei^ solemnised during her sleeps and 
with a black lace shawl upon her ejioulders ^e went down-stairs 

to look for her husband. . . 

• # • 

She found all very quiet — unnaturally quiet. It is strange 
how soon the absence of an accustomed inhabitant* makes itself 
felt in a house, however quiet the habits of that missing person. 
Eleanor looked into the drawing-rqom and the study, and found 
them both empty. , 

Where is Mr. Monckton?” she asked of the olOT}utler. 
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Gone, ma’am.” * 

“ Gone ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am; two hours ago, a’most. You knew he was 
going, didn’t you, ma’am ?” ‘ • 

The old mai^^s curiosity was excited by Eleanor’s look of 
surprise. • 

“ Didn’t you know as master was a-going to take Miss Mason 
away to the seaside for change gf air, ma’am ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, I knew that he was going to do so, but not imme- 
diately. Did Mr. Monckton leave no message for me ? ” 

“He left a letter, ma’am. It’s on tho mantelpiece in the 
study.” 

Eleanor went to her husband’s room with her lioart beating 
high, and her cheeks flushed witli indignation against him for the 
slight he had put upon her. Yes ; there was the letter, scaled 
with his signet-ring. He was not generally in tlie habit of seal- 
ing his letters, so ho must have looked upon this as ono of somo 
importancej* Mrs. Monckton tore open the envelope. She 
turned pale as she read the first few lines of the letter. It was 
written over two sheets of note paper, and began thus : — 

“Eleanou, — 

“ When I asked you to be my wife I told you that in my 
early youth I had been deceived *by a woman whom I loved very 
dearly, though not as dearly as I have since loved you. I told 
you this, and I implored you to remember my blighted youth, 
and to Lave pity upon me. I entreated you to spare me the 
anguish of a second betrayal, a second awakening from my dream 
of happiness. 

“ Surely, if you had not been the most cruel of women, you 
woufd have been torched by the knowledge that I liad already 
suflered so bitterly from^a woman’s treachery, and you would 
have had mercy upon me. But you had no mercy. It suited you 
to come back to this neighbourhood, to be near your former lover, 
Launcelot Darrell.” 

The letter dropped from Eleanor’s hands as she read these 
words. , . 

^ “ My former lover ! ” she cried ; “ my lover, Launcelot Darrell ! 
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Can my husband think that ? Oan he think that I ever loved 
Launcelot Darroll ?” . 

She picked up* the letter and seated hersen at her husband’s 
writhig-table. Then she deliberately reperused the first page of 
the lawyer’s epistle. J 

“ Itow could he write such a letter?” sho exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “ How could he tliink such cruel things of me after I had 
told liim the truth — after I had revealed the secret of my life ?” 

She went on with the letter : — 

• 

“Erom the hour of our return to Tolldale, Eleanor,” wrote 
Gilbert INtoncktoii, ‘*I knew the truth — the hard and cruel truth 
— very difilcult for a man to believe, when he has built up his liie 
and mapped out a happy future under the influence of a delusion 
wdiich leaves him desolate wdien it melts away. I knew the w'orst. 
I watched you as a man only watches the woman upon whoso 
truth his every hope depends, and I saw tliat you still loved 
Launcelot Darrell. J3y a hundred evidences, small in tliein selves, 
hut damning when massed together, you betrayed your secret. 
You bad made a mercenary marriage, looking to worldly a«ivan- 
tages to counterbalance your sacrifice of feeling ; and you found 
too late that the sacrifice was too^liard for you to bear. 

‘‘ I watched you day by day, and hour by hour ; and I savy that 
as the time for Laura’s marriage approached, you grew hourly 
more unhappy, more restless, more impatient and capScious in 
your manner towards Launcelot, 

“ On the night of Maurice de Crespigny’s death the ^torm 
burst. You met Launcelot Darrell in the Woodlands garden — 
perhaps by chance, perhaps by appointment. You tried to dis- 
suade him against the inarrijjge with Laura, as you had tiyed to 
dissuade Laura from marrying fiim ; and, failing in this, you gave 
way to a frenzy of jealousy, and* accused your false lover of an 
impossible crime. 

“ Eemember, Eleanor, I accuse you’ of no deadly sin, no deli- 
berate treachery to me. The wrong you have done me lies in the 
fact that you married me, while^your heart was still given to 
another. I give you credit for having tried to conquer that 
fatal attachment, and I attribute your false (ccuBations against 
Launcelot Darrell to a mad impulse of jealousy^ father fhan the 
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studied design of a base womifn. I try to think trell of you, 
Eleanor, for I have loved you most dearly ; and the new life that 
I had made for myself owed all its brightness to ipy hope 
of winning your regard. But it is not to be so. I bow my head 
to the decree, 1 release you from a bond that has no doubt 
grown odious to you. 

“ I beg you, therefore, to write mo a final letter, demanding 
such terms of separation as you may think fit. Let the ground 
of our parting be incompatibility of temper. Everything shall be 
done to render your position honourable ; and I trust to you to 
preserve the name of Gilbert Monckton’s wife without taint or 
blemish. Signora Picirillo will no doubt^act for you in this 
business, and consent to assume the position of your guardian 
and friend. I leave you in full possession of Tolldale Priory, and 

go to Torquay with my ward, whence I shall d^art for the 
Continent as soon ns our separation has been adjusted, and my 
business arrangements made. 

“My address for the next fortnight will be the Post-oCeo, 
Torquay. 

“ Gilbert Monckton.’* 

This was the letter which the lawyer had written to his young, 
wife. Its contents were like a thunderbolt in the shock which 
they caused to Eleanor’s senses. She sat for a long time reading 
it over and over again. Eor the first time since her marriage she 
put aside the thought of her revenge, and began to think seriously 
of soipething else. 

It was too cruel. TJnmixed indignation was the feeling which 
took possession of her mind. She had no comprehension of the 
despair which had filled Gilbert Mqnckton’s breast as he wrote 
that farewell letter. «^Sbe did not* know how the strong man had 
done battle with his suspicions, struggling with every new doubt, 
an*d conquenng it as it arose, only, to be conquered himself at 
last, by the irresistible force of circumstances, eveiy one of which 
seemed a new evidence against his wife. Eleanor could not 
know this. She only knew that her husband had most bitterly 
wronged her, and she coiil j fee! nothing but indignation — ^yet. 

She tore the letter into a hundred fragments. She wanted to 
ahnihilii;.e its insulting accusatibns. How dared he think so 
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vilely of her ? Then a feeling of despair ?ank into her breast, 
like some actual burden, chill and heavy, that bowed her down to 
the earth, and for the time paralysed her energies. 

Nothing but failure had met her upon every side. She had 
been too late in her attempt to see Maurice de C/espigny before 
his death. She had failed to prove Launcel^ Darrell’s guilt ; 
though the evidence of. his crime had 4)een in her hands, though 
she had been herself the witness of his wrong-doing. Everything 
had been against her. The chance which had thrown her across 
tho pathway of the very man she wished to meet had only given 
rise to delusive hopes, and had resulted iu utter defeat. 

And now she fowd herself suspected and deserted by her 
husband, — the man worn she had loved and respected with every 
better feeling of a generous nature that had become warped and 
stunted by the all-absorbing motive of her life. In her indigna- 
tion against Gilbert Monckton her hatred of Launcelot Darrell 
became even more bitter than before, for it was he who had 
caused all this — ^it was he whose treachery had been tho blight of 
her existence, from the hour of her liither’s death until now. 

AVhilc Eleanor sat thinking over her husband’s letter, the old 
butler came to announce dinner, which had been waiting some 
time for her coming. I fancy tho worthy retainer had been 
prowling about the hall meanwhile with tho hope of surprising 
tho clue to some domestic mystery in his mistress’s face -as she 
emerged from the study. • 

Mrs. Monckton went into the dining-room and made a show of 
eating her dinner. She had a motive for doing this, beyond the 
desire to keep up appearance^ which seems natural even *to tho 
most impulsive people. She wanted to hear all about Mr. do 
Crespigny’s will, and ghe knew that Jeffreys, the butler, was sure 
to be pretty well informed tho subject. * 

She took her accustomed seat •at tho dinner-table, and Mr. Jef- 
freys placed himself behind her. She took a spoonful of clear 
soup, and then began to trifle with her spoon. 

“Have you heard about Mr. de Orespigny’s will, Jeffreys?” 
she asked. 

“ Well, ma’am, to tell the truth, we had Mr. Banks, the baker, 
from Hazlewood village, in the servants’ hall iio^a quarter of an 
hour ago, and be do say that 'Mr. Darrell has got all^^is great- 
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uncle’s estate, real and personal, — leastways, with the exception 
of liannuities to the two old mai — ^the Miss de Crespignys, ma’am, 
and bein’ uncommon stingy in their dealin’s, no one will regret 
as they don’t come into the fortune. Slierry, ma’am, or ’oclc*? ” 

Eleanor touched one of the glasses before her almost mechani- 
cally, and waited\jiile the old man — who was not so skilful and 
rapid as he had been in the time of Gilbert Monckton’s father — 
poured out some wine and removed her soup-plate. 

“Tes, ma’am,” he continued, “Banks of llazlcwood do say 
that Mr. Darrell have got the fortune. He heard it from 
Mrs. Darrell’s ’oiiscmaid, which Mrs. Darrell told all the ser- 
vants directly as she come back from Wooi^nds, and w'orc all of 
a tremble like with joy, the ’ousemaid said ; buf Mr. Laiincelot, 
ho were as white as a sheet, and hadn’t a word to say to any one, 
except the foreign gentleman that he is so friendly with.” 

Eleanor paid very little attention to all these details. She only 
thought of the main fact. The desperate game which Launcelot 
had played had been successful. The victory was his. 

Mrs. Monckton went from the dinner-table to her own room, 
and with her own hands dragged a portmanteau out of a roomy 
old-fashioned lumber-closet, and began to pack her plainest 
dresses and tlie necessaries of her simple toilet. 

“ I will leave ToUdale to-morr6w morning,” she said. “ I will 
at least prove to Mr. Monckton that I do not wish to enjoy the 
benefits o£ a mercenary marriage. I will leave this place and begin 
the world again. Bichard was right; my dream of vengeance 
was a foolish dream; I suppose it is right, after all, that wicked 
pepple ’should succeed in this ww^, and we must be content 
stand by and see them triumph,” 

Eleanor could not think without some .bitterness of Laura’s 
abrupt lieparture. She could not hn^o been actuated by the same 
motives that had influenced Gill^rt Monckton. Why, ilien, had 
she .left without a word of farewell? Why, Launcelot Darrell 
was the cause of this sorrow as well as of every other, for it 
was jealousy about him that had prejudiced Laura against her 
friend. 

Early the next morning Eleandr Monckton left Tolldalo Priory. 
She went tp the station at Windsor in a pony carriage which 
Lad be^/eserved for the use of herself and Laura Mason. She 
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took with her only one portmanteau, her desk, and dressing- 
case. 

“I am going alone, Martin,’* she said to the maid whom 
Mr. * Moncktou had engaged to attend upon her. “ You know 
that I am accustomed to wait upon myself, ai)d 1 do not think 
you could be accommodated where I am gow^ 

“But you will not bo away long, ma’am, shall you?” the 
young woman asked. * 

‘f I don’t know. I cannot tell you. I have written to Mr. 
Monckton,” Eleanor answered hurriedly. 

In the bleak early spring morning sho left the home in which 
she had known very little happiness. She looked back at the 
stately old-fashioned mansion with a regretful sigh. 

How happy she have •been within those ivied walls! 

How happy she might have been with her husband and Laura; 
but for the one hindering cause, the one fatal obstacle — Launcelot 
Darrell. Sho thought of what her life might have been, but for 
the remembrance of that solemn vow which was perpetually 
urging her on to its fulfilment. The love of a good man, the 
caressing affection of a gentle girl, the respect of every living 
creature round about her, might have been hers; but for 
Launcelot Darrell. 

She looked back at tbo old bouse, gleaming redly behind the 
leafless branches of the bare oaks that sheltered it. Slfo could 
see the oriel window of the morning-room that Gilberl^ Moiickton 
had furnished on purpose for her, the dark crimson of Aq volu- 
minous curtains, and a Parian statuette, of his own choosing, 
glittering whitely against th^ red light of the fire within. She 
saw all this, and regretted it ; but her pride was soothed by the 
thought that she was running away from this luxurious home, and 
all its elegance, to go out •alone into .a bleak uucornfortable 
world. * 

“He shall know, at Least, that I did not marry hini fos the 
sake of a fine bouse and horses and carriages,”^ she thought^ as 
slie watched the terrace chimneys disappear behind the trees. 
“However meanly be thinks of me, he shall have no cause to 
think that.” * 

It was still very early fii the day when Eleanor arrived in 
London. She was determined not to go to the Sigiaora, since 
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slie must relate all tliat had happened, and would no doubt have 
cousiderahle difficulty in convincing her old friend that she had 
chosen the right course. 

“ The Signora would want me to go back to Tolldale, and to try 
and justify mysetf in the opinion of Gilbert Monckton,” Eleanor 
thought. “ But l\Y^ill never humiliate myself to him. He has 
w ronged me ; and the consequences of that wrong must rest upon 
Lis own head.** 

Tou see, this young lady’s nature was as undisciplined as it 
liad been in her girlhood, when she flung herself on her knees in 
tlie little Parisian chamber to take an oath of vengeance against 
Ifer father’s destroyer. She had not yet learnt to submit. She 
Imd not yet learnt the most sublime lesson that tho Gospel 
teaches, to suffer unmerited wrong, and “ take it patiently.” 

The letter she had written to Gilbert Monckton was very brief. 

“ Gilbert,” she wrote, "you have most cruelly wronged me, and 
I cannot doubt that the day will come in which you will know 
how baseless your suspicions have been. Every word that I 
uttered in Mr. do Crespigny’s house upon tho ni^it of his death 
was true. I am quite powerless to prove my truth, and I cannot 
he content to see Launcelot Darrell triumph. Tho mystery of 
the lost will is more than 1 can comprehend, hut 1 declare that it 
was in’ my possession five minutes before I met you in the garden. 
If ever that will should be found, my justification will be found 
with it# I look to you to watch my interests in this matter, hut 
I am quite incapable of remaining an inmate of your house while 
you think mo tho base creature J should- be if my accusations 
against Launcelot Darroll were in the slightest degree false. 1 
will never return to Tolldale until my truth has been proved. 

^ You need not fear that, I will do anyftiing to bring discredit upon 
your name. I go out into 4he world to get my own living, as I 
have done before. 

“Elbanoe Moncbton,” 

This letter expressed very little of the indignation which filled 
Eleanor’s breast. Her pride revolted against the outrage which 
her husband ha^infiicted upon her ; ?and she suffered all the more 
acutely bgpause beneath her apparent iudifi'erence there lurked, in 
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the innermost recesses of her heart, a true and pure affection for 
this cruel Gilbert Mouckton, 'whose causeless^suspicions had so 
deeply .wQunded her. 

Li • proportion to the strength of her love was the force of 
her indignation, and she went away from TolWale with angry 
thoughts raging in her breast, and buoyi^ her up with a 
factitious courage. 

This influence was still at work when she reached London. 
Bhe had only a few pounds in her purse, and it was necessary 
therefore that she should begin to get her own living immediately. 
She had thought of this during her journey between Windsor 
and London, and had determined what to do. She took a cab, 
and drove to a quiet little hotel in the neighbourhood of tbo 
Strand, left her portmanteau and other packages there, and then 
■wallfed to a certain institution for governesses in the neighbour- 
hood of Cavendish Square. She had been there before, during 
lier residence with the Signora, to make an inquiry about pupils 
for ilie pianoforte, but had never given her name to the principal. 

“ I must call myself by a new name,” she thought, ** if 1 want 
to hide myself from Gilbert Monckton and from the Signora. I 
must write to her directly, by-the-by, poor dear, and tell her that 
I am safe and well ; or else she will bo making herself udhappy 
about me, directly she hears I ha've left Tolldale.” 

The principal of the Governesses’ Institution was a stately 
maiden lady, with a^ustling silk dress and glossy braidff of grey 
hair under a cap of point lace. She received Eleanor with 
solemn graciousness, demanded her requirements and her quali- 
fications, and then, with a gold jjencil-case poised lightly between 
the tips of her taper fingers, deliberated for a few minutes. 

Eleanor sat opposite •to her, watching her face very anxiously. 
She wanted some home, some* ansylum, soma hiding-place from a 
world that seemed altogether a^instT her. She scarcely careS 
where or what the place of refuge might be. Slie wdnted to get 
away from Gilbert Monckton, who had wronged and^ insulted her; 
and frpm Launcelot Darrell, whose treachery was always strong 
enough to triumph over the truth. 

Eut of course she didn’t say this.* She only said that she wanted 
a situation as musical governess, nursery goverliessf^Or companion, 
and that the amount of salary was of very little importanct^ to her.. 
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“ I understand, ” the lady principal replied, slowly, “ I perfectly 
und<n*stand your feeling, Miss — Miss — ’* 

** My naino is Villars,” Eleanor answered quickly, looking down 
at her muff as she spoke. 

The lady priKcipafs eyes followed hers, and looked at the muff 
too. It was a V<u'y handsome sable muff, which had cost five- 
and-twenty pounds, and had been given by Mr. Monckton to his 
wife at the beginning of the winter. It was not at all in accord 
with Eleanor s plain merino dress and woollen shawl, or with her 
desire to go out as a governess without consideration of salary. 
Miss Barkham, the lady principal, began to look rather sus- 
piciously at her visitor s handsome face, and forgot tq finish the 
sentence she had commenced. 

“ Tou can command excellent references, Miss Villars, I sup- 
pose she said, coldly. 

Eleanor flushed crimson. Here was an insurmountable difficulty 
at the very outset. 

“ Keferences,” she stammered, will references be necessary ? ” 

‘'Most decidedly. We could not think of sending out any 
young lady from this establishment who could not command first- 
class references or testimonials. Some people are satisfied with 
written testimonials ; for myself, I consider a personal • reference 
indispensable, and I would not upon my own authority engage 
any lady without one.” 

EleaiiDP looked very much distressed, ^ho had no idea of 
diplomatising or prevaricating. She blurted out the truth all at 
once, iinappalled by the stern glances of Miss Barkham. 

“ I can’t possibly give you a reference,” she said ; “ ray friends 
do not know that I am in search of a situation, and they must not 
know it. I assure you that I belong to a very respectable family, 
and am quite competent to do what I profess to do.” 
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Miss EAUKnAM stared at her visitor with a look of mingled 
horror and astonishment. 

“You do not surely imagine, Miss Villars,” slio said, “that 
anybody will engage you in the responsible position of governess 
to their children upon no better recommendation than your own, 
I must confess, ratlier confident assertion of your merits ?” 

“ I never told a falsehood in my life. Miss Barkham,” Eleanor 
answered indignantly. “ If I am without a friend whom T can 
ask to testify to my respectability, it is on account of circum- 
stances which — 

“ To bo sure,** exclaimed Miss Barkham ; “ that is the very 
tiling we have to contend against. This establishment is com- 
pletely overrun by young ladies who think there is nothing, easier 
than to turn their backs upon their friends and their homes, and 
go out into the world to become the instructresses of the rising 
generation. You think me very punctilious and strait-lac^d, I dare 
say, Miss Villars : but I don’t know what would become of tbe rising 
generation if somebody didn’t keep watch and w^ard over the doors 
of the schoolroom. Young ladies who choose to feel unhajTpy in 
the society of their parents \ young ladies who are disappointed 
in some sentimental afection; young ladies who fancy them- 
selv^es ill-used by their elder sisters ; young ladies who, frenn the 
very shallowness of their own mkids^ cannot be contented any- 
where, all come to us, and want to go out as governesses,— just 
for a change, they say, in the hope of finding a little employment 
that wrill divert their minds; as if they had any minds to be 
diverted ! These are the amateur hangers-on of a very grave and 
respectable profession, to which hundreds of estimable and accom- 
plished women have devoted the best and brigj;ite^ years of their 
lives. These are the ignorant, and superficial pretenc^rs who 
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bring their cheap and worthless wares into the market, in order 
to undersell the painstaking and patient teachers who have them- 
selves learned the 'lessons they profess to teach. And these 
amateurs will continue to flourish, Miss Yillars, so*long as -ladies, 
who would shu^ider at the idea of entrusting an expensive silk 
dress to an incompetent dressmaker, are willing to confide the 
care of their children to an instructress whose highest merit lies 
in the fact that slie is — cheap. I do not wish to wound your 
^feelings, MissVillars : but L assure you I often feel sick at heart, 
when I see a lady who offers thirty years’ experience, and all tho 
treasures of a mind carefully and sedulously cultivated, rejected 
in favour of some chit of nineteen who can play one showy 
• fantasia, and disfigure glass vases with scraps of painted paper, 
and who will accept twenty pounds a year in payment of services 
that are not worth five.” 

Eleanor smiled at Miss Barkham’s energetic protest. 

“ I dare say you are often very much worried by incompetent 
people,” she said ; ” buf I assure you I have made no attempt to 
deceive you. I don’t profess to do much, you know, I believe 
I can play pretty well. May I play you something ? ” she asked, 
l)ointing to an open pianoforte at one end of the room, a handsome 
grand) with all Erard’s patent improvements, on which governesses 
upon their promotion were in the habit of sliowing off. 

. “ I have no objection to hear you play,” Mi^s Earkham an- 
swered ;c“ but remember, I cannot possibly procure you a situation 
without either references or testimonials.” 

Eleanor went to the piano, took off her gloves, and ran her 
finge’rs over the keys. She had played very little during the last 
few months, for in the feverish preoccupation of her mind she had 
.been unequal to any feminine employment ; too restless and un- 
settleH to do anything hut roam about the house, or sit brooding 
sileiitly, with her hands lying idle in her lap. 

..The familiar .touch of the keys filled her with a strange plea- 
toe : she was surprised at- tho brilliancy of her execution, as good 
pkyft^ often are after an interval of idleness. She played one of 
Beethoven’s most sparkling sonatas; and even Miss Barkham, 
who was perpetually listening \o such performances, murmured a 
words of praisf . > « 

But before Eleanor iiad been seated at the piano moxetliaiifivo 
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minutes, a servant came into tlie rpom and presented a card to 
Miss Barkham, who rose from her seat with some appearance of 
vexation. 

“Eeally, I tcarcely know what to do about it,” she muttered 
to herself. “ It*s almost impossible to arrange anything at such 
very short notice. Excuse me, Miss Villars,” jhe added, aloud to 
Eleanor, “ I am obliged to see a lady in the next room. Don’t 
go until I return.” 

Eleanor bowed, and went on playing. She finished the sonata ; 
and then, suddenly catching sight of her wedding-ring and the 
thick band of gold studded with diamonds that her husband had 
given her on her wedding-day, she stopped to draw the two rings 
oil' her finger, and put them into her purse amongst the few 
sovereigns that formed her whole stock of worldly wealth. 

She sighed ns she did this, for it seemed like putting off her 
old life altogether. 

“ It’s better so,” she said to herself; “I know now that Gil- 
bert must have thought mo false to him from the very first. I 
can understand his cold reserve now, though it used to puzzle mo 
so much. He changed almost immediately after our marriage.” 

Eleanor Monckton grew very pensive as she remembered that 
she had been perhaps herself to blame for the altered manner, 
and no doubt equally altered feelings, of her husband. She had 
neglected her duty as a wife, absorbed in her affection* as a 
daughter; she had sacrificed the living to the dead;*and she 
began to think that Eichard Thotnton’s advice had been wiser 
than she had believed when she refused to listen to it. She had 
been wrong altogether. Classic vows of vengeance were all very- 
well in the days when a Medea rode upon flying dragons and 
slaughtered her children upon principle ; but a certain inspired^ 
teacher, writing a very long tfin^ after that jnuch-to-be-regretted 
classic age, has declared that ven1;eailce is the right of divinity 
alone, and far too terrible an attribute to be tampered with by 
fallible mortals, blindly hurling the bolts of Heaven against each 
other^s earthly beads. , - 

She thought this, and grew veiy melancholy and uncomfortable, 
and began to fancy that her impulses had been about the worst 
guides that she could have chdsen. She begam to^think that she 
had not acted so very wisely in rtoning away from ToUdak Priory 
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in the first heat of her indiga9.tioii, and that ahe mighh have done 
belter perhaps by writing a temperate letter of justification to 
Gilbert Moiiektou, and quietly abiding the issue. But she had 
chosen her path now, and must stand by her cholle, on pain of 
appearijjg the weakest and most cowardly of women. 

“ My letter is ^posted,** she said to herself. Gilbert will 
receive it to-morrow morning. I should be a coward to go back ; 
for, however much I may have been to blame in the matter, he 
has treated me very badly.*’ 

She wiped away some tears that had come into her eyes as she 
took the rings from her wedding finger, and then began to play 
again. 

This time she dashed into one of the liveliest and most brilliant 
fantasias she could remember, a very pot pourri of airs ; a scien- 
tific hodge-podgo of Scotch melodies ; now joyous, now warlike 
and savage, now i)laintive and tender ; always capricious in the 
extreme, and running away every now and then into the strangest 
valuations, tko most eftentric cadences. The piece was one of 
Thalberg’s chef-d' oeuvres^ and Eleanor played it mngnificently. 
As she struck the final chords, sharp and rapid as a rattling peal 
of musketry, Bliss Barkham re-entered the room. 

She* had the air of being rather annoyed, and she hesitated a 
little before speaking to Eleanor, who rose from the piano and 
began to put on her gloves. 

“ Beaky, Miss Villars,” she said, ** it is most incomprehensible 
to me, but since Mrs. Lennard herself wishes it, T — ** 

She. 'Stopped and fidgeted a little with the gold pencil-case 
hanging to her watch-chain. 

“I can’t at all understand this sort of thing,” she resumed; 

however, of course I wash my hands of all responsibility. Have 
you any objection to Jravel, Bliss *V!llars ? ” she asked suddenly. 

Eleanor opened her eyes with a look of astonishment at this 
abrupt question. 

“ Objection to travel ? ” 'she repeated ; “ I — ” 

Have you* any objection to go abroad— to Paris, for instance 
— if I could obtain you a situation ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” Eleanor answered) with a sigh, not at all ; I would 
just as soon go^to Boris as anywhefe else.” 

^ well, then, if that is the case, I think I can get you 
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situation immediately. There is i\ lady in the next room wlio 
was here yesterday, and who really gave me a moiSt severe head- 
ache with her fidgety, childish ways. However, she wants to 
meet with ‘a young lady as a companion immediately — that is the 
grand difficulty. She leaves London for Paris by this evening’s 
mail, and she put olF engaging the person she required until 
} est:erd«ay aftcrjioon, when she came to me in a fever of anxiety, 
and wanted mo to introduce her to a lady iiistauter. She stopped 
all the afternoon in the next room, and I took ever so many 
yr.ung ladies in to her, all of whom seemed w’ell qualified for tho 
situation, which really demands very little. Put not one of them 
would suit Mrs. .Lennard. She was very polite to* them, and 
made all kinds of afiablo speeches to them, and dismissed them 
in the most ladylike manner ; and then she told mo afterwards 
tliat she didn’t take a fancy to them, and she w^as determined not 
to engage any one she didn’t take a fancy to, as she wanted to be 
very fond of her companion, and make quite a sister of her. That 
w'as what she said, and, good gracious me,^ cried Miss Barkham, 

“ how am I to find her somebody she can take a fancy to, and 
make a sister of, at a quarter-of-an-hour’s notice ? I assure you, 
Miss Villars, my bead felt quite in a whirl after she went away 
yesterday aftenioon ; and it’s beginning to bo in a whirl again 
now.” 

Eleanor waited very patiently while Miss Barkham endeavoured 
to collect her scattered senses. • 

“I can scarcely hope this very capricious lady will take a 
fancy to me,” she said, smiling. 

“Why, my dear,” exclaimed !^iss Barkham, “that’s the Very 
thing I came to tell you. She has taken a fancy to you.” 

“ Jaken a fancy to me 1 ” repeated Eleanor ; “ but she has not < 
seen me.” • • , 

“ Of course not, iny dear. But she really is the . most con- 
fusing, I may almost say bewildering, person I over remeinbe# 
meeting with. I was in the next room talking to this MrB. 
Lennard, who is very pretty and fashionable-loofiing, only a little 
untidy in her dress, when you began to play that Scotch fantasia. 
Mrs. Lennard stopped to listen, anS after she had listened a few * 
moments, she cried out suddenly, * How, I dare* sayi, that’s an old 
irump ? ’ I said, * What, ma’am ? ’ for, upon my word, ny dear, . 
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I didn’t know whether she meant the piece, or the piano, or 
what. * I dare say the lady who’s playing is an old frump/ she 
said. ‘ Old frumps' almost always play well ; in point of fact, 
old frumps are generally very clever. But I’m detei'mined not 
to have any one I can’t make a sister of ; and I mmt have one by 
three o’clock this afternoon, or Major Lennar d will^e cross, and 
I shall go mad.’ HVell, Miss Villars, I told Mrs. Lennard your 
age, and described your appearance and manners, that is to say, 
as well as I was able to do so after our very brief acquaintance, 
and I had no sooner finished, than she exclaimed, ^ That will do ; 
if she can play Scotch melodies like that, and is nice. I’ll engage 
her.* I then explained to Mrs. Lennard that you could give no 
• references ; ‘ and that of course,’ I added, ‘ would be an insuper- 
able objection ; ’ but she interrupted me in a manner that would 
have appeared very impertinent in any one but her, and cried out, 
‘ Insuperable fiddlesticks ! If she’s nice. I’ll engage her. She 
can play to me all the morning wliile I paint upon velvet ; ’ and 
you’re to come with me, please Miss Villars, and be introduced 
to her.” 

Eleanor took up her mulT and followed Miss Barkham on to 
the landing, but ht this moment three ladies appeared upon the 
top stair, and the principal of the establishment was called upon 
to receive them. 

“ If you’ll go in by yourself, my dear,” . she whispered to 
Eleanory pointing to the door of the back drawing-room, “ I shall 
be much obliged ; you’ll find Mrs. Lennard a most afiable 
person;” 

Eleanor readily assented. She opened the door and went into 
the primly-fumished back drawing-room. Mrs. Major Lennard 
« was a little woman, and she was standing on tiptoe upon the 
hearth-rug, in order to survey hors^lf in the chimney-glass ^ile 
she re-arranged the pale blue strings of her black velvet bonnet. 
Eleanor paused near the door, waiting for her to turn round, and 
wondering what she was- like, as the face in the glass was not 
visible from wheA Mrs. Monckton stood. 

The lady employed a considerable time in the important 
operation of tying her bonnefSstrings, then suddenly hearing the 
rttstling of i^lean^r’s dress as she advanced a few paces, Mrs. 
;]^hnacd uttered an exclamatioui and turned round. 
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** Tou naughty girl, you quite startled me,” she cried. 

!N'ot 80 much as she had startled Eleanor, who could not 
repress a cry of surprise at the sight of her’ face. It was a very 
pretty fa<ie, very young-looking, though Mrs. Major Leimard was 
nearly forty years of age. A fair childish face, \Mith pink cheeks, 
turquoise-blue eyes, and the palest, softest bands of flaxen hair ; 
rather an insipid, German kind of beauty, ^)crhaps, but very 
perfect of its kind. 

But that which had startled Eleanor was not the babyish, 
delicate prettineas of the face, but the strong resemblance which 
it boro to Xaura Mason. It was tho same face after twenty 
years, not of wear and tear, but of very careful preservation. 
This lady, in ap])earanco and manner, was exactly what Laura 
must most surely become if she lived to bo seven-and-thirty 
years of age. 
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Eleanob was so completely bewildered by this extraordinary 
likeness that she remained for some moments staring at Mrs. 
Major Lennard in silent surprise. 

“ Goodness me, my dear! ” exclaimed the lady, “ how astonished 
you look! I hope l*m not a guy. Frederick — that’s Major 
Lennard, you know — never liked this bonnet, and really I’m 
beginning, quite to dislike it myself. I do think it’s 'pokey. But 
never mind that, my dear Miss — ^Villars, I think Miss Barkham 
said,~a very nice person, Miss Barkham, isn’t she ? but rather 
prim. J’ve got all sorts of business to settle between this and 
eight o’clock, for Fred will travel by the night mail, because he 
sleepa all the way, and of course that makes the journey shorter 
— in consequence of which I’ve^ never seen Dover, except in the 
dark; and 1 always think of it with the lamps lighted and the 
pier slippery, and everybody hurrying and pushing, like a place 
in a dream. But the first question, my dear, that we’ve got to 
settle, is whether you like me, and think you could make a sister 
of me?” 

This question, asked very eageMy, was really too much for poor 
Eleanor. ^ 

Oh please don’t look so surppist^d,” Mrs. Lennard exclaimed, 
entreatingly ; ‘‘ you ‘make, meo fancy I’m a guy, and you see 
there’s really no time to be lost, and wo must decide immediately 
if you please. . I was here all yesterday afternoon, and 1 ^w 
legyms of ladies, but there wasn’t one that 1 could take a fan<y 
to, and my only motive for engaging a companion is to have 
somebody that 1 shall like very much, and always feel at home 
with, and 1 want ^me one who cmx play the piano and be agree- 
alble an^ lively, and I’m sure you’re the very person, dear, and if 
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you only think you can like me as well as I’m sure I shall like 
you, wc can settle the business at once.” ’ 

“ Put you know that I can give you no references,” Eleanor 
said, liesitatingly. , 

“ Of course I do,” answered Mrs. Lennard. “ Miss Barkham 
told me all about it. thought you’d Committed a murder, 

or done something horrid, just because you can’t pounce upon 
half-a-dozen people ready to declare you’re an uncanonised saint 
all in a moment. I like your looks, my dear, and when I like 
people’s looks at first sight, I generally like them afterwards. 
And you play magnificently, I only wish I could ; and I used to 
play the overture to ‘ Semiramide * before I was married, but as-- 
Erederick doesn’t like overtures, and as we’ve been scampering 
about the world ever since, in the cabins of ships, and in tents, 
and all sorts of places where you couldn’t have pianos unless you 
had them made on purpose, without legs, I’ve gone, backwards 
in my music till I can’t play so much as a polka, without skipping 
the difficult parts.” 

’ -Mrs. Lennard went on to say that the matter of salfuy was a 
question to be settled between Miss Villars and the major. 

“I always leave money matters to Frederick,” she said, “for 
though he can’t add up the bills, he looks as if he could, and 
that’s some check upon people. But you’ll have to wait foP your 
quarter’s money now and then, I dare say, dear, because we’re 
often a little behind-hand, you know, and if you don’t mind that, 
it’ll be all the better for yqu, as Fred’s almost sure to give you a 
silk dress when your quarter comes due and h% can’t pay* you; 
that’s what he calls a sop to Ceflierus, and I’m sure the money 
he spends in keeping people ‘ sweet,’ as he calls it, would l«eep us 
altogether if we paid ready rio^ey. Now, is it a settledfthihg^ 
Miss Yillars ? Will you accept the situation ? ” 

Eleanor assented without hesitation. She heard very little of 
]\'Irs. Lennard’s good-natured babble, Her whole mind was 
absorbed by the sense of her defeat, and by the fefeling that slio 
had no further chance of victory over Launcelot Darrell. She 
despaired, but she did not submiti She was only desperate and 
reckless, ready to go anywhere^ and finish the^ useless remainder 
of her existence anyhow. She v^as not prepared to begip ti new 
life upon a new plan, carding the old scheme of her life behind' 
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her, as a mistake and a delusion. She was not able to do this 
yet. 

While Mrs. Lennard was gathering together a lot of frivolous- 
looking little whity-brown paper parcels that seemed to bear a 
strong family resemblance to herself, Miss IBarkham came into 
the room to ascertain the result of the interview between the two 
ladies. Mrs. Lennard expressed herself in the most rapturous 
manner about Eleanor, paid some small fee for the benefit of the 
institution, and departed, carrying her parcels and taking Eleanor 
with her. 

She allowed her companion to assist her with the parcels, after 
.a little good-natured contention, and at the nearest corner sum- 
moned a cab which was dawdling lazily along. 

“ Of course the man will overcharge us,** Mrs. Lennard said, 
“ but we must be prepared for that, and really I*d rather be over- 
charged than have a row, as we generally have when l*m with the 
major, and summonses and counter-summonses, and all sorts of 
disagreeables ; not that I mind that balf so much as foreign cab- 
men, who get excited, and dance upon the pavement and make 
wild noises if you don’t satisfy them ; and I’m sure I don’t know 
what %oould satisfy foreign cabmen.” 

Mrs. Lennard took out her watch, which was a pretty little 
Geneva toy with an enamelled back, ornamented with the holes 
that had once held diamonds. An anxious and intensely studious 
expression came over Mrs. Lennard’s face as she' looked at this 
watch, which was overweighted by a heap of incomprehensible 
charms, amoi)gs| which chaotic mass of golden frivolity, a skeleton, 
A watering-pot, a cofiin, and a Duttch oven were distinguishable. 

'‘It’s half-past £ve by me,” Mrs. Lennard said, after a pro- 
found! contemplation of the Geneva, so 1 should think it must 
be about a quarter to three.” 

Eleanor look out her own watch and settled the question. It 
Wp only half-past two. 

“Then I’vo gained aother quarter of an hour,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leonard ; “ that’s the worst of pretty watches, they always will 
go too much, or else stop altogether. Ereddy bought me Yny 
watch, and he gave me my choice ^as to whether he should spend 
ibe. money in f)ur^ie enamel and diamonds, or works, and I chose 
pu{ple euqmel. But then, of course 1 didn’t Imow the dia- 
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inonds would drop out directly/* Mrs. Lcnnard added, thougbt- 
lully. * 

She drove about to lialf-a-do^en shops,’ and collected more 
whity -brown paper parcels, a band-box, a bird-cage, a new carpet- 
bag, a dog’s collar, a packet of tea, and other ipcongruoiis mer- 
chandise, and then ordered the man to drive to the Great 
Northern Hotel. • 

“ We’ro staying at the Great Northern, my dear,** she said, 
after giving this order. ‘*We very often stay at hotels, for 
Frederick thinks it’s cheaper to pay fifteen shillings a day for 
your rooms than to have a house, and servants* wages, and coala 
and candles, and lard, and blacklead, and hearthstone, and all 
those little things that run away with so much money. And 
should like the Great Northern very much if the corridors weren’t 
so long and the waiters so stern. I always think waiters at grand 
hotels are stern. They seem to look at one as if they knew one 
was thinking of the bill, and trying to calculate whether it would 
be under ten pounds. But, oh, good gracious ! ** exclaimed Mrs* 
Lcnnard, suddenly, “ what a selfish creature I am, I*ve quite for- 
gotten all this time that of course you’ll want to go hom^e to your- 
mamma and papa, and tell them where you’re going, and get your 
boxes packed, and all that.** 

Eleanor shook her head with a sad smile. 

“ I have no mother or father to consult,’* she said ; “Inni an 
orphan.** ^ 

“ Are you ? ’* cried Mrs. Lennard ; “ then it must have been 
our destiny to meet, for I am an orphan, too. Ma died while I 
was a baby, and poor pa died soon after my marriage. He was 
disappointed in my marriage,* poor dear old thing, though I*m 
glad to think it wasn’1; that, but gout in the stomach, that killed 
him. But you’ll want to aer; your friends, Miss Villaw, won’t 
you, before you leave London ? *i , 

“ No,” Eleanor answered : “ I shall write to the only friends I 
have. I don’t want to see any one,; I don’t want any one to 
know where I am going. I left my portmanteau at an hotel 
in Norfolk Street, and 1 shall be glad if you will let me call 
for it.” • . - . 

Mrs. Lennard gave the necessary order ; ]^he^abman drove to 
the hotel where Eleanor had left her portmanteau, and^hence to 
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the Great JS’orfchem, where Mrs. Lennard conducted her new 
companion to a very haiidsomfe apartment on the ground-floor, 
opening into a palatial bed-chaihber, whose splendour was a good 
deal impaired by the circumstances that the stately Arabian, bed, 
the jnassive easy-chairs, the sofa, the dressing-table, and even the 
wasldiand-stand were loaded with divers articles of male and 
female attire, which seemed to have been flung here and there by 
some harmless maniac disporting himself about the room. 

In the very centre of all this disorder, upon a great black 
leather military travelling-case, sat a big broad-chested man of 
about forty, with a good-natured, sun-burnt face, a very fierce 
auburn moustache, and a thick stubble of crisp, wavy, auburn 
hair, cut close to his head, in the development of which a disciple 
of Mr. George Coombe would have scarcely discovered the organa 
that make a man either a general or a philosopher. This sun- 
burnt, good-humoured looking gentleman had taken off his coat 
for the better accomplishment of his herculean labours ; and, with 
his arms folded and his legs crossed, with an embroidered slipper 
balanced upon the extremity of his toes, and a meerschaum pipe 
in his mouth, l^e sat resting himself, after taking the initiatory 
step of dragging everything out of the drawers and wardrobe. 

“ Oh, you lazy Freddy ! ** cried Mrs. Lennard, looking in at her 
lord and master with a reproachful countenance, ‘‘is that all 
you’ve- done ? ” 

“ "Where’s the blue barbge with the flounces to go ? ” roared 
the major in the voice of an amiable Stentor. “ I couldn’t do 
anytliiug till I knew that, and I’ve been waiting for you to come 
borne. • Have you got a companion ? ” 

‘‘ Hush ! yes ! she’s in the next foom ; such a dear, and awfully 
pretty. If you stare at her much I sliall be jealous, Freddy, for 
you know you are a starer, though you never will confess it. 
Tve seen you, in Begeht Street,, when you’ve tbouglit I’ve been 
looking at the* bonnets,” added the lady, reproachfully. 

Tirpon this the major got up, and, lifting his wife in his arras, 
gave her such a hug as .a well-disposed bear might have bestowed 
upon the partner of his den. Major Lennard vras about six feet 
one and a half in the embroidered slippers, and was as strong as a 
gladiatotr in good training. 

** b*e iiftroduced to her,” exclaimed Mrs. Lennard ; 
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and she led her husband, in his shirt-plee^xs, nothing abashed, 
into the adjoining sitting-room. * 

Tlio major’s conversational powirs were not very startling. JIo 
made a few remarks about the weather, which were more cour- 
teous than original. He asked Eleanor if she w^s hungry, if sho 
would have luncheon, or wait for a six o’cloolc dinner, and if she 
was a good sailor. Then, coming suddenly* to a standstill, lio 
demanded soda Avater and brandy. 

It was the habit of this amiable man to require this beverage 
on every possible occasion. He Avas by no lucans a drunkard, 
though lie Avas one of those good-natured noisy creatures Avho can 
never be convivial without getting tipsy ; but his existence was 
one perpetual absorption of soda Avator and brandy: Why he 
drank this mixture, Avhicli the uninitiated are apt to consider 
insipid, w^as a mystery only to be explained by bjmself. He could 
not have been perpetually thirsty ; and 1 am inclined to think 
that this soda Avater and brandy Avas the desperate resource of a 
feeble intellect craving some employment, rather than a physical 
Avant. 

The major and his wife retired to the bedroom and b^gau their 
packing. When matters grew very desperate Eleanor was sum- 
moned as a forlorn hope, and did her best to reduce tlm chaos 
into something like order. This process occupied the time until 
six o’clock, when the major put on bis coat and sat down to 
dinner. , 

But even during dinner the packing business Avas not altogether 
suspended, for every now and then, when there was a little pause 
in the banquet, Mrs. Lennard jumped up from the table, ifnd ran 
into the next room with her workbox, or her desk, or something 
from the mantelpiece, or one of the sofa-tables — sometimes a 
book, sometimes a paper-knifq, a thimble, a pair of scissors, a 
pen-Aviper, or a packet of envel#pes^ — and then sewnpered back 
to her place before tlie waiter re-entered the room^ and tried to 
look as if she hadn’t loft her seat. The major meanwhile woAed 
steadily on with his knife and fork, only looking up from his plate 
to attend to the wants of Eleanor and his Avife. 

At last everything was ready. • The addresses were fiistened to 
the boxes and portmanteaus.* A bewildering c^aiy-bird — ^wfaich 
rejoiced in every kind of noise and confusion, and bad^b^en excru- 
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ciatingly loud and shrill all the afternoon — was inducted into the 
new brass cage which ]\Ira. Lennard had bought for it. A sharp 
little black-and-tan terrier, thi property of the major, was iu- 
vestcd ill the new collar, and securely padlocked ; Eleanor and 
Mrs. Lennard put on their shawls and bonnets ; the major made 
himself gigantic by the addition of a rough great-coat, a Scotch 
plaid, and half-a-do^;eu yards of woollen comforter to his normal 
bulk; the bill was paid at the very last moment, while the 
luggage was being piled up on the top of an extra cab ; and Major 
Lennard and his companions departed at a rattling pace for the 
London Bridge terminus. There was just time enougli for the 
major to get the tickets and choose a comfortable carriage, 
•before the* train started. Away tliey flew through the darkness 
of the bleak March night, and Eleanor felt tliat every throb of 
the shrieking engine made the step that she had taken more 
irrevocable. 

“There was not a word in Gilbert’s letter that expressed 
sorrow at parting from me,” she thought. “ I bad worn out bis 
love, I suppose.” 

It wa^ eleven o’clock when they got to Dover. Major Lennard 
slept all the way, with the lappets of his travelling cap, which was 
a sort of woollen caricature of a Knight Templar s helmet, drawn 
closely over his ears. Mrs. Lennard, who was very wide awake 
all the time, sat opposite to her husband, with the canary bird on 
her lap. • lie had grown quiet at last, and had retired from the 
world under a tent of green baize. The bird’s mistress made up 
for his silence by talking incessantly throughout the journey; 
but it only seemed to Eleanor asj if she had a second Laura for 
her companion, and the succession of her own sad thoughts was 
scarcely broken by Mrs. Lennard’s conversation. 

Thoy^arrived in Paris the next moaning in time for breakfast at 
the great Hdtel du Palais, u monstrous building, newly erected, 
and rich in the glitter of gilding and the glow of colour. Here 
th^ major took up his abode, after deliberately expounding to his 
wife and Elcahor the theoiy that the best and most expensive 
liotels are always the cheapest — in the end. This moral had 
been the rule of the major’s lifc^ and had very often brought him 
alarmingly near the^awful abysses of insolvency. 

The gq^geous apartments in which Elesmor found herself were 
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very unliko the low-ceilinged sitting-reem m tho Sue de 
rArchevuque ; but her mind wont |back to that sad time, never- 
theless. Slie spent the morning in tho agreeable employment 
of unpacking Mrs. Lennard’s wardrobe, while the major and hia 
wife sailed out of the great hotel to sun themselves in the Suo 
Sivoli and on the Boulevards, and to wind up \vith a drive in the 
Boia, and a little dinner at Vefour s. When' she had completed 
this most wearisome task, and had arranged all the scraps of lace 
and ribbons, the gloves and collars, and feminine furbelows, in a 
bulil chest of drawers and a gorgeous ebony and gold wardrobe, 
Mrs. IMonckton put on her bonnet and shawl, and went out into 
the busy street. 

The tears rushed up to her eyes as she looked at the bright- 
vista before her, and heard the roll of tho drum, and the tramp of 
soldiers* feet in tho courts of the Louvre. Yes, there was tho 
street along wliich she had walked by her father’s side on tho 
last day of his blighted life. Uer hands clenched themselves 
involuntarily as she remembered that day ; and that other bitter 
day of anguish in whicli she had knelt upon the ground and 
sworn to be revenged upon George Vane’s enemy. i 

How had she kept her oath? She smiled bitterly as she 
thought of the four years that had passed since then, and tho 
strange chance that had flung Lauhcelot Darrell in lier way. 

“ I went away from this place while he was here,” she thought. 

I come back to it now that he is in Englanf. Is it my^destiny, 

I wonder, always to fail in everything I attempt ?” 

She went to the Rue de TArcliev^que. K’othing was changed. 
The same butcher was busy in the shop ; the same faded curtains 
of flowered damask hung behind tho windows. 
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mahoahet lenn abb’s delinquencies. 

Mbs. ]\rAJOii Lennabd was very kind to Eleanor, and if kind- 
ness and friendliness on the part of her employers could liave 
made Mrs- Monckton comfortable, she might have been entirely 
so in hop new position. 

Eut comfort was a noun substantive whose very moaning must, 
I think, have been utterly incomprehensible to Major and IMrs. 
Lcmiax'd. They had married very young, had started in life all 
wrong, and had remained, in a perpetual state of muddle, hctli 
mental and physical, ever since. They were like two chddreii 
who had played at being grown-up people for twenty years or so ; 
and who were as entirely childish in their play now” as they had 
been at the very beginning. To live with them was to exist in an 
atmosphere of bewilderment and confusion ; to have any deal- 
ings whatever with them was* to plunge at once into a chaos 
of disorder, out of which the clearest intellect could scarcely 
emerge •-♦vithout haiing suffered complete disorganisation. The 
greatest misfortune of these two people was the likeness they 
bore to each other. Had Major Lennard been a man of vigorous 
inteOcct and strong will, or had he been merely possessed of the 
average allowance of common sense, he might have ruled his 
wife, and introduced some clement of prder into his existence. 
On tlfb other hand, if Mrs. Lermavd had been a sensible woman 
she would.no doubt have hcmpecked her husband, and would 
have rescued the good-natured soldier from a hundred follies, by 
a well-timed frown, or a .sharp matronly nudge, as the occasion 
might demand. 

But they were both alike. They were two overgrown children 
of forty years of age ; and*" they looked upon the world as 
a great play-t«oip, whose inhabitants had no better occupation 
than tQ»nnd amusement, and Jabirk the schoolmaster. They were 
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^generous and kind-hearted to a degree that, in the opinion of 
their wiser acquaintance, bordered ilpon foolishness. They were 
imposed upon on every side, and haft been imposed upon during 
twenty .yeaf*s, without acquiring any moral wealth in the way of 
wisdom, from their very costly experience. Tho mqjor had ■within 
th|ji-aat tw^elve months loft the army on half-pay, on the death of 
a maiden aunt, who had left him eight hundred a year. Up to the 
date of receiving this welcome legacy, the soldier and his wdfe had 
been compelled to exist upon Major Lennard’a pay, eked out by 
tho help of stray benefactions which he received from time to 
time from his rich relatives. The family to ■which the ponderous 
officer belonged was very numerous and aristocratic, owning as 
its chief a marquis, who was undo to the major. 

So the two big children had decided upon enjoying themselves 
very much for the rest of their days, and as a commenccniciit of 
tliis new life of idleness and enjoyment, Major Lemiard bad 
brought his wife to Paris, whence they w'ere to go to Baden- 
Baden, to meet some of the major’s aristocratic cousins. 

“ife might come in for tho title himself, my dear,” Mrs. 
Lennard told Elean9r, if seventeen of his first cousins, aqd first 
cousins once removed, would die. But, as I told poor papa, when 
he grumbled at my marrying so badly, you can’t expect seventeen 
cousins to go off all in a minute, 'just to oblige us by making* 
Preddy a marquis.” 

Perhaps nothing could have been happier for Eleanor tl*au this 
life of confusion, this scrambling and unsettled existence, in which 
the mind was kept in a tumult by trifling cares and agitations ; 
for in this perpetual disorganisation of her intellect, ine loAely 
girl had no time to think of her oVn troubles, or of the isolated 
position which she bad clipsen for herself. It was only at niglit, 
when she went to bed, in a sngdh apartment very high up in the 
Hotel du Palais, and about a quarter of an hour's walk from the 
chamber of the major and his wife, that she had time to think of 
Launcelot Darrell’s triumph and her husband's unjust suspicions^ 
and even then she could rarely brood very long upon her troubles, 
for she ■was generally exhausted alike in mind and body by the 
confusion and excitem^t of the ftay, and more likely to fall 
asleep and dream of her'aorrows than to lie a^k^ aneCthink of 
them. 
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Thoso dreams were more troublesome to her than all the 
bewilderment of the day, foi in them she was perpetually renew- 
ing the old struggle with Launcelot Darrell, perpetually upon tho 
eye of victory, but never quite victorious. ' ' • 

The major lingered in Paris much longer than he had intended, 
for the big children found the city of boulevards a most delightful 
playground, and ' frittered away a great deal of money upon 
expenaiyo dinners at renowned restaurants, ices, opera tickets, 
new bonnets, Fiver’s gloves, Lubin’s perfumes, and coach hire. 

They stopped at the Hotel du Palais, still acting on the major’s 
theory, that the most expensive hotels are the cheapest — in tlie 
end! They dined occasionally at the tahle-d’hote, with two or 
. three hundred companions, and wasted a good deal of time in tho 
great saloons, playing at bagatelle, peering into stereoscopes, 
turning over the daily papers, reading stray paragraphs here and 
there, or poring over a chapter of a romance in the fcuilleton, 
until brought to a standstill by a disheartening abundance of 
diiHoult words. 

After breakfast, the major left his wife and her companion, 
cither vto loll in the reading-room, to stroll al^out the great stone 
quadrangle, smoking cigars, and drinking occasional brandy and 
soda, or to read the English papers at Galignani’s, or to wait for the 
‘post, or to meet a British acquaintance at Hill’s cafe, or to stare 
at the raw young soldiers exercising in the courtyards of tho 
Louvra^ or tho copper-faced Zouaves who had done such wonderful 
work in tho Crimea ; or perhaps to stumble across some hoary- 
liendcd veteran who had fought under Napoleon the First, to make 
friendly speeclies to him in bad French, with every verb in a 
bewilderingly impossible tense,* and to treat him to little glasses 
of pale cognac. * 

Tlten Mrs. Lonnard brought»o!it her frame and her colour-box, 
and her velvets and bruslies, and all the rest of her implements, 
and plunged at once into the delightful pursuit of painting upon 
Velvet— an accomplishment which this lady had only newly ac- 
quired in six lessons for a guinea, during her last brief sojourn in 
London. 

“The young person who* taught me called herself Madame 
Ascanio Ae Hplndisi — but, oh ! Miss Villars, if ever there vras a 
j^cknpy in this world, 1 think, she was one — and she said in her 
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advertisement, that anybody could earn five pou.ids a-weck easily 
at this elegant and delightful occu|aiion ; but I*m sure I dou’t 
know how I should ever earn five pounds a week, Miss Villars, 
for I’ve been nearly a month at this one sofa cushion, and it 
has post five-aud-thirty shillings already, and isnit finislied yet, 
and the major doesn’t like to sec me work, and*l*m obliged to do 
it while he’s out; just as if it was a crime to paint upon velvet. 
If you would mend those gloves, dear, that are split across the 
thumb — and really Piver’s gloves at four francs, five-and-twenty 
M’hat’s its names ? oughtn’t to do so, though the major says it’s my 
own fault, because I wiW buy six-and-a-quarters — I should be so 
much obliged,” Mrs. Lennard added, entreatingly, as she seated 
herself at lier work in one of the long windows. “ I shall get on . 
splendidly,” she exclaimed, “if the Emperor doesn't go for a 
drive ; but if he does, I must leave off‘ my work aud look at him — 
he’s such a dear!” 

Eleanor was very willing to make herself what the advertise- 
ments call “ generally useful,” to the lady who had engaged her. 
She was a very high-spirited girl, we know, quick to resent any 
insult, sensitive and proud ; but she had no false pride. $ho felt 
no shame in doing what she had undertaken to do ; and if, for her 
own convenience, she had taken the situation of a kitchen-maid, 
she would have performed the duties of that situation to the best 
of her ability. So she mended Mrs. Lennard’s gloves, and darned 
that lady's delicate lace collars, and tried to infuse something like 
order into her toilette, and removed the damp ends of cigars, 
which it was the major's habit to leave about upon every available 
piece of furniture, and made herself altogether so useful 'that 
Mrs. Lennard declared that she would henceforward be unable to 
live without her. • 

“ But I know how it will bef yeu nasty provoking thing the 
major’s wife exclaimed 5^ “ you'll go on in ibis way, . and you’ll 
make us fond of you, and just as w'e begin to doat upon? yefu, you’ll 
go and get married and leave us, and then 1 shall have to gA 
another old frump like Miss" Fallister, who lived with me before 
you, and who never would do anything for me scarcely, but was 
alw'ays talking about belonging to*a good fitmily, and not being 
used to a life of dependence. Fni sure 1 usej t% wish she had 
belonged to a bad family. But I know it'll be so, jus^s we're ^ 
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most comfortable with you, ^you’ll go and marry some horrid 
creature.** f 

Eleanor blushed crimson as she shook her head. 

“ I don’t think that’s very likely,” she said. 

“ Ah ! you say that,” Mrs. Lennard answered, doubtfully, but 
you caii’t convince me quite so easily. I know you’ll go and 
marry; but you hon’t know the troubles you may bring upon 
yourself if you marry young— as I did,” added the lady, dropping 
her brush upon her work, ^nd breathing a profound sigh. 

“ Troubles, my dear Mrs. Lennard ! ” cried Eleanor. Why it 
seeins to me as if you never could have had any sorrow in your life.” 

“ ‘ Seems, Hamlet ! ’ ” exclaimed Mrs. Lennard, casting up her 
• eyes tragically ; ‘ “ nay, it is ; I know not seems,’ as the Queen 
says to Hamlet — or perhaps it’s Hamlet says so to the Queen, but 
that doesn’t matter. Oh, Miss Villars ! my life might have been 
very ha[)py, perhaps, but for the blighting influence of my own 
crime ; a crime that I can never atone fpr — nev-arr ! ” 

Eleanor would have been quite alarmed by this speech, but for 
the tone of enjoyment with which Mrs. Lennard gave utterance 
to it. *She had pushed aside her frame and huddled her brushes 
together upon the buhl table — there was nothing but buhl and 
ormolu, and velvet-pile and ebony, at the Hotel du Palais, and an 
honest mahogany chair, a scrap of Kidderminster carpet, or a 
dimity curtain, would have been a relief to the overstrained intel- 
lect — and she sat wnth her hands clasped upon the edge of the 
table, and her light blue eyes fixed in a tragic rapture. 

“Crime, Mrs. Lennard!” Eleanor repeated,* in that tone of 
horrifi^ surprise which was less prompted by actual terror, than 
by tlm feeling that some exclamation of the kind was demanded 
of her. 

“■f es, my dear, ker-rime! ker-Hme! is not too harsh a word 
for the conduct of a womfin who jilts the man that loves her on 
the very e^e of the day appointed for the wedding, after a most 
elaborate trousseau has been prepared at his expense, to say no- 
thing of heaps of gorgeous presents, and diamonds as plentiful as 
dirtT— and elopes with another man. Hothing could be more 
dreadful than that, could it, IVtiss Villars ? ” 

Eleai^^ felt^^ihat she was callecf upon to say that nothing could 
, 'be more dreadful, and said so accordingly. 
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“ Oh, don’t despise me, jbhen, or hate me, please, Miss Villars,” 
cried Mrs. Lennard ; “ I know youjll feel inclined to do so ; but 
don’t. I did it ! — I did it. Miss Vnlars. But I’m not altogether 
such a'^wrctch as I may seem to you. It was chiefly for my poor 
pa’s sake ; it was, indeed.” • 

Eleanor was quite at a loss* to know how Mrs. Lonnard’s had 
conduct to her affianced husband could have benefited that Ij^dy’s 
father, and she said something to that eflect. 

“ Why, you see, ray dear, in order to explain that, I must go 
back to the very beginning, which was when I was at school.” 

As Mrs. Lennard evidently derived very great enjoyment frOtn 
this kind of conversation, Eleanor was much too good-natured to 
discourage it; so the painting upon velvet was abandoned, for.- 
that morning at least, and the major’s wife gave a brief synopsis 
of her history for the benefit of Mrs. Monckton. 

“ You must know, ray dear,” Mrs. Lennard began, “ my poor 
pa was a country gentleman ; and he had once been very rich ; or 
at least his family — and he belonged to a very old family, though 
not as aristocratic as the major’s — had once been very rich ; but 
somehow or other, through the extravagance of ono and another, 
poor pa was dreadfully poor, and his estate, which was in Berk- 
shire, was heavily — what’s its name? — mortgaged.” 

Eleanor gave a slight start at thb word “ Berkshire,” which did 
not escape Mrs. Lennard. 

“ You know Berkshire ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, some part of it.” 

“Well, my dear, as I said before, poor papa’s estate was very 
heavily mortgaged, and he’d scarcely anything that he coulcf call 
his own, except the rambling ol3 country-house in which I was 
born ; and beyond that he was awfully in debt, and in constant 
dread of his creditors sending him to prison,fwhere he mighf have 
finished his days, for there wasn’t the least possibility .of his ever 
paying his debts by anything short of a miracle. Now of course 
all tliis was very sad. However I was too young to knoV muci 
about it, and papa sent me to a fashionable school at* Bath where 
his siste];s had gone when they were young, and where he knew he 
could get credit for my education tS be finished.” 

Eleanor, hard at work at theT split gloves, Ustaned ^tber in- 
diflerently to this story at first; but little by little she^gan to , 
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bo interested in it, until at last she let her hands drop into her 
lap, and left off working, in f)rder the better to attend to Mrs. 
Lcimard’s discourse: ' 

*\V ell, Miss Villars, it was at that school that I ine,t‘the>rhliDg 
star of my fate—that is to say, the major, who was then dreadfully 
young, without evon the least pretence of whiskers, and always 
sitting in a pastrycook’s shop in the fashionable street, eating 
strawberry ices. He had only just got his commission, and he; 
was quartered at Bath with bis regiment, and his sister Louisa 
was my schoolfellow at Miss Florathorne’s, and he called one 
moniing to see her, and I happened that very morning to be prac- 
tising in the drawing-room, the consequence of which was that wo 
met, and from that hour our destinies were sealed. 

“ I won’t dwell upon our meetings, which Louisa managed for 
us, and which were generally dreadfully inconvenient, for Pred 
used to clamber up the garden wall by the toes of his boots — and 
he lias told me since that the brickworlc used to scratch oH all the 
varnish, which of course made it dreadfully expensive — but what 
will not love endure ?— and hook himself on as it w^ere ; and it was 
in thatjposition, with nothing of him visible below his chin, that 
he made mo a most solemn offer of his band and heart. I was 


young and foolish, Mias Villars, and I accepted him, without one 
thought of my poor papa, who was the most indulgent of parents, 
and vho had alw'ays let me do everything I liked, and indeed owed 
upTvard§, of fifty pounds, at a toyshop in Windsor, for dolls and 
things that he bought me before I was grown up. 

“ Well, from that hour, Prederick and I were engaged, and ho 
dropped a turquoise ring in among the bushes at the bottom of 
the garden the next morning, and Louisa and 1 had upwards of an 
hour’s work to find it. We were engaged! But we were not 
long allowed to bask iii*the sups^^ne of requited affection, for a 
fortnight after this Prederipk’a regiment was ordered out to Malta, 
and I was, wretched. I will pass over my wretchedness, which 
Kiight not be interesting to you, Miss Villars, and I will only say 
that, night after night, my pillow was wet with tears, and that, 
but for Louisa's sympathy, I should have broken my heart. Pre- 


dcrick and 1 corresponded regul^ly under cover of Louisa, and 
that was ^y oijly comfort. , ^ v 
** By^j,ud-by, however, the tiipe for my leaving school came— 
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partly because I was seventeen years of age, and partly because 
papa couldn’t settle Miss I’lerathoine’s bills— and I went home to 
the old rambling house in Berkshire. Here I found everything 
at sixes and sevens, and poor papa in dreadfully low spirits. His 
creditors were all getting horribly impatient, he* had all sorts of 
Writs, and attachments, and judgments, and contempt of courls, 
and horrors of that kind, out against him and if they could 
have put him into two prisons at once, I think they would have 
done it, for some of them wanted him in Whitecross Street, and 
others wanted him in the Queen’s Bench, and it was altogether 
dreadful. 

“ Well, papa’s only friend of late years had been a very learned 
gentleman, belonging to a grand legal firm in the city, who had ' 
managed all his business matters for him. Kow this gentleman 
had lately died, and his only son, who had succeeded to a very 
large fortune upon his father’s death, was staying with my poor 
papa when I came home from school. ^ 

“ I hope you won’t think me conceited. Miss Villara, but in 
order to make my story intelligible, I’m obliged to say that at that 
time I was considered a very pretty girl. I had been the belle of 
the school at Miss !Florathorne’s, and when I went back to Berk* 
shire and mixed in society, people made a tremendous fuss about 
me. Of course you know, my de'ar, troubles about money mat- 
ters, and a wandering life, and J^rench dinners, which are too 
much for a weak digestion, have made a very great differdnee in 
me, and I’m not a bit like what I was then. Well, the young 
lawyer who was staying with papa — I shall not tell you his name, 
because I consider it very dishoi^ourable to tell the name of a 
person you’ve jilted, even to a stranger — was very attentive. 
However, I took no notice of that — though he was very handsome 
and elegant-looking, and awfuljy clever — for jny l^eart was true 
to Frederick, from whom I received the most heartrending letters 
under cover to Louisa, declaring that, what with the mosquitoes, 
and what with the separation from me, and owing debt^ of honour 
to his brother officers, and not clearly seeing his way to pay them, 
he was often on the verge of committing suicide. 

“ I had not told papa of my eng^ement, you must know, my 
dear, because I felt sure he’d grumble about my^ngagin^^yself 
to a penniless ensign ; though Fred might have been a m^quis, 

o o 
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for at that time there were only eleven cousins between him and 
the title. So one day papa look me out for a drive with him, 

while Mr. while ‘the young lawyer, waa out shooting ; and ho 

told mo that he was sure, from several things the young lawyer 
had let drop, that he was desperately in love with me, and that it 
w^ould be his salvation — pa’s — if I would marry him, for he was 
surq. that in that cisso the young man, who was very generous and 
noble-minded, would pay his debts — pa’s — and then ho could go 
on the continent and end his days in peace. 

“ Well, my dear Miss Villars, the scene between us was actually 
heartrending. I told pa that I loved another — I dared not say 
that I was actually engaged to poor dear Frederick — and pa 
•entreated me to sacrifice what he called a foolish school-girl’s 
fancy, and to give some encouragement to a noble-hearted young 
man, who would no doubt get him out of the most abominable 
trouble, and would make me an excellent husband.” 

** And you conaeni^d ? ” 

“ Tes, my dear, after a great deal of persuasion, and after shed- 
ding actual oceans of tears, and in compliance with papa’s en- 
treaties, I began to give the young lawyer — I’m obliged to call 
liim tlie young lawyer, because one is so apt to associate lawyers 
with* grey hair, and grurapincss, and blue bags — a little encourage- 
ment, and in about a week’s -time be made me an ofler, and I 
accepted it, though my heart \vas still true to Frederick, and I was 
still cviiTCsponding with him under cover of Louisa.” 

Eleanor looked very grave at this part of the story, and Mrs. 
Lennard interpreted her companion’s serious face as a mute 
reproach. 

“ Yes, I know^ it was very wrong,” she exclaimed ; “but then, 
what in goodness’ name w'as I to do, driven to distraction upon one 
side 'by pa, driven to distractioiv, upon the other side by Fred, 
who vowed that he would blow out his brains if I didn’t write to 
him by every mail P 

'' * “Well, my dear, the young lawyer whom I shall call in future 
my affianced husband, for short, behaved most nobly. In the first 
place he bought pa’s estate, not that be wanted it, but because 
pa wanted the money, and then he lent pa enough money, over 
and abw e thp-pi^ice of the estate, to settle with all his creditors, 
t^buy an annuity, upon which he could live veiy comfortably 
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abroad. Of course this was verv generous of him, and he made 
quite light of it, declaring that ml^ love would have repaid him for 
much greater sacrifices. You know he thought I loved him, 
and 1 really did try to love him, and to throw over poor Frederick, 
for papa’s sake : but the more I tried to tllrow Frederick over, 
and the more distant and cold I made my letters, the more heart- 
rending he became, reminding me of the vows I had uttered in 
the garden at Bath, and declaring that if I jilted him, his blood 
should be upon my head. So, ^hat with one thing and another, 
my life was a burden. 

“ It took papa some time to settle all his debts, even with the 
assistance of my aitianced husband, but at last everything w'as 
arranged, and we started for a continental tour. My aiHanced 
husband accompanied us, and the marriage was arranged to take 
place at Lausanne. I need not say that I was very unhappy all 
this time ; and I felt that I was a very wicked creature, for I 
was deceiving one of the best of men. Perhaps tho worst of all 
was, that my affianced husband had such perfect confidence in 
me, that I scarcely think anything I could have said or done-— 
short of what I did at the very last — could have shaken his faith, 
lie talked sometimes of my youth, and my childishness, and roy 
simplicity, until I used to feel a perfect Luoeetia Bokoia. Ah, 
Miss Villars, it was dreadful, and I often felt inclined to throw 
myself at his feet and tell him all about Frederick; but tho 
thought of my poor papa, and tho recollection of the money for 
the estate, which could not be paid back again, sealed my lips, 
and I went on day after day deceiving the best of men. You see. 
I’d gone too far to recede, anj oh, my dear, that is the awful 
penalty one always pays for one’s wickedness — if you begin by 
deceiving any one, you^e obliged to go on, and on, and op, from 
one deception to another, until you feel tte basest creature in 
the world. * * ’ . , 

“At least that’s how I felt when all the lovely dresses, and 
jev^’els, and things that my affianced husband had ordered arrived 
from Paris. If I could have walked upon gold, Miiss Villars, I do 
think that foolish map — ^for he wa|| quite foolish about me, though 
in a general way he was so very olever — ^would have thought the 
purest bullion only fit for paving stones uiffie? my^^t. Tho 
silks and satins — satin wasn’t oviri then, you know — wmdd Imvo' 
• • * o G 2 ^ ^ • 
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stood alone if one had wanted them to do so • the lace — well, I 
won’t dwell upon that, because vE daresay you think already that I 
shall never have done talking, and are getting dreadfully tired of 
this long story.” 

*‘No, Mrs. Lehnard,** Eleanor answered gravely, ‘‘I am very 
much interested in your story. You cannot tell how deeply it 
interests me.” 

The major’s wife was only too glad to receive permission to run 
on. She was one of those people who are never happier than 
when reciting their own memoirs, or relating remarkable passages 
in the^ history of their lives. 

“ The very eve of the wedding-day had arrived,” resumed Mrs. 
!Lennard in a very solemn, and, indeed, almost awful voice, 
“when the unlooked-for crisis of my destiny came upon mo 
like a thunderbolt. Pa and my affianced husband had gone out 
together, and I was alone in one of the apartments which w-e 
occupied at Lausanne. It was about an hour before dinner, and 
I was dressed in one of the silks that had come from Paris, and I 
was tolerably resigned to my fate, and determined to do my best 
to make* my affianced husband happy, and to prove my gratitude 
for his goodness to my father. Imagine my horror, then, when I 
was told that a lady wished to see me — an English lady — and 
before 1 could decide whether I was at home or not, in rushed 
Louisa Lennard, very dusty and tumbled, for she had only just 
surrived, ^and of course there was no railway to Lausanne from 
anywhere, at that time. 

“Well, my dear Miss Villars, it seems that Frederick’s silence, 
which 1 had taken for resignation, was quite the reverse. Louisa 
had heard of my intended marriage, and had written about it to 
her bji^other, and her brother had gone nearly mad, and, being on 
the eve of obtaining *leav6 of abSbni>e on account of his bad health 
— the climate had knocked* him up, — contrived to get away from 
Malta immediately. He and his sister had managed to persuade 
their nch maiden aunt, Who was very fond of Frederick, and who 
left him all her money the other day, to take them both to 
Switzerland, and there they w|re, with the rich maiden aunt, who 
was very much knocked up by the journey, and who had not the 
least sl^&w ot^a ^spicion that slie had been made a catspaw. 

“Well, Miss Yillars, anybo'Sy-^Ven the liardest^hearted of 
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creatures — ^would have been touched by such devotion as this, and 
for the moment I forgot all about my affianced husband’s gene« 
rosity, ai}d 1 gave that enthusiastic Louisa) who really was the 
moving spirit of everything, a solemn promise that I would see 
Frederick that night, if only for ten minutes. * Of course I <3dn’t 
tell her that the next day was appointed for niy wedding, because 
1 was too much afraid of her anger, as she wst^ devotedly attj^ched 
to her brother, aud had heard my solemn vows in the garden at 
Bath; but the people at tlie hotel told her all about it,. in their 
nasty gossiping way : the consequence of which was, that when I 
met Fred in the porch of the cathedral, while papa and my 
affianced husband were taking their wine after dinner, his goings- 
on were really awful. 

“I can never describe that scene. When I look back at 
it, it seems like a dream — all hurry, and noise, and confusion. 
Frederick declared that he had come all the way from Malta to 
claim me as his bride, and called my affianced husband a baron all 
covered with jewels ant gold, from the ballad of * Alonzo the 
Brave,’ which he had been in the habit of reciting at school. 
And, poor dear fellow, now that 1 saw him again, my heart, which 
had always been true to him, seemed more true to him than ever ; 
and what with Louisa, who was very strong-minded, going on at 
me, and calling me mercenary dud faithless and deceitful, and 
what with Frederick going down upon his knees in that chilly 
porch, and getting up suddenly every time the person who showed 
the cathedral to strangers happened to look our way, 1 scarcely 
knew what I said or did, and Frederick extorted from me the 
promise that I would run away with him and Louisa that very 
night, and be married to him as soon as ever wo could find 
anybody that would many us. 

“ 1 can never describe that«dreadful nighty Miss Yillars f suffice 
it to say, that I ran away witht>ut*a bit of luggage, aud that 
Frederick, Louisa, and 1, performed the most awful journey^ 
almost all by diligence — and were nearly jolted to death between 
Lausanne and Paris, where Fred, by the help of 'some English 
friends, contrived to get the ceremony performed by a Protestant 
clergyman, at the house of the British Consul, but not without a 
great deal of difficulty and deUy, during which ezpf|^ed every 
day that my affianced husband would come tearing afte\ae. 
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resigned,” concluded Mrs. Lennard, with a profound sigh, and 1 
hear of my pet once in six moinths or so, though I never heai 
from her, and indeed I doubt if tshe knows she’s got such a thing 
as a mama in the universe — and I have^herjportrait, poor darling, 
and she’s very like wihat I was twenty years ago.” 

“ I know she is,” Eleanor answered gravely. 

“ Ypu know she is I You know her, then ? ” 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Lennard. Very strange things happen in this 
world, andL. not the least strange is the circumstance which has 
brought you and me together. I know your daughter intimately. 
Her name is Laura, is it not ? ” 

** Yes, Laura Mason Lennard, after Pred’s rich aunt, Laura 
Mason.” 

“ And your maiden name was Margaret Ravenahaw.” 

“ Good gracious me, yes ! ” cried Mrs. Lennard. “ Why, you 
seem to know everything about me.” 

“ I know this much, — the man you jilted was Gilbert Monck- 
ton, of Tolldale Priory.” 

Of course ! Tolldale was poor papa’s place till he sold it to 
Mr. Monckton. Oh, Miss Tillars, if you know him, how you 
must despise me,” 

** I only wonder that you could — ” 

Eleanor stopped abruptly ; the termination of her speech would 
not have been very complimentary to the good-tempered major. 
jMhrs. Lennard understood that sudden pause. 

I know what you were going to say, Miss Villars. You were 
going to say you wondered how I could prefer Pred to Gilbert 
Monckton ; and I’m not a bit offended. 1 know as well as you 
do that Mr. Monckton is very, vert, vert superior to Prederick 
in intellect, and dignity, and elegance, an4 all manner of things. 
But then you see,” added Mrs. Lex^ard, with a pleading smile, 
suited me,** ‘ « 
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VEBT LONELY. 

Eleanor had considerable difficulty in parrying ISIrs, Lennard’a 
questions as to how she had como to know Gilbert Moncktqn and 
his ward ; and she was obliged to confess that she had been mu- 
sical governess to Laura at Hazlewood. 

“ Rut I must beg you not to tell Mr. Monckton that I am with 
you, if you should happen to write to him,** Eleanor said. “ I 
have a very particular reason for wishing him to remain in perfect 
ignorance of my present home.** 

** To be sure, myidear,** answered Mrs. Lennard, **of course I 
w'on*t tell him if you don’t wish me to do so. And as to writing 
to him, 1 should no more think of doing so than of flying in the 
air, except just a civil note of a few lines, to thank him for send- 
ing me news of Laura. He only writes to me once in si^ months 
or so, to tell me how my lost darling is, and though I’ve implored 
him again and again, he won’t let me see her. ' She is still little 
more than a child,* he wrote in his last letter, * and I dread the 
effect of your influence upon her. It is out of no revengeful 
feeling that I keep your daughter apart from you. When her 
character is formed and her principles flxed, you shall know her.* 
As if I was a wretch! ’* cried Mrs. Lennard, in conclusion, ^^and 
should contaminate my dwn daughter.** 

Eleanor smiled as she shoolP hdr^head. • t\ 

Dear Mrs. Lennard,** she said, ^ your daughter' is, perhaps 
better off in the care of such a man as Gilbert Moncklon. Sbe/s 
as kind-hearted and good-tempered as yourself, but. she is rather 
weak, and — ** 

And I’m weak, too. Yes, \ quite understand you, Misi . 
Villars. It is my misfortune (o be weak-minded. 1 can’t say 
* no ’ to people. The arguments of the persotl ^ho tftUu to me 
last always seems so much strongs than those of the pmott who* 
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talked to me first. I take impressions quickly, and don’t take 
them deeply. I was .touched to the heart by Gilbert Monckton’s 
kindness to my father, and I meant to marry him as I promised, 
and to be his true and obedient wife ; and then when that poor 
silly Pred came all* the way to Jiausanne, and went on so about 
being ill-used and deserted, and wanted to commit suicide, I 
thought it was my duty to run away with Fred. I haven’t any 
opinions of my own, you see, and I’m always ready to be influenced 
by the opinions of other people.” 

Eleanor thought long and deeply over the story she had heard 
from Mrs. Lennard. This was the root of all Gilbert Monckton’s 
suspicions. He had been deceived, most cruelly, most unexpect- 
^ly, by a beautiful, childish creature in whose innocence he had 
implicitly believed. He had been fooled and hoodwinked by a 
fair-haired angel whose candid azuro eyes had seemed to beam 
upon him with all the brightness of truth. He had been deceived 
most egregiously, but he had not been deliberately betrayed : for 
up to the time of her treacherous desertion of her affianced lover, 
Margaret Ravenshaw had meant to be true to him. Unhappily 
Gilbert ilonckton did not know this. It is difficult for the man 
who finds himself as cruelly jilted as he had been, not to believe 
that the. false one has intended all along to turn traitor at the 
last.^ * There had been no explanation between Margaret and the 
lawyer ; and he was entirely ignorant of the manner of her flight. 
He only’ftnew that she had left him without a word to prepare 
him for the death-blow, without a line of regretful farewell to 
make, his sorrow lighter to him. The frivolous shallow woman 
had been unable to fathom the depth of the strong man’s love. 
Margaret Bavenshaw knew' there was a very little of the divine in 
her own nature, and she had never expected to inspire the mighty 
affi^on of a grand and noble sphl. ** She was able to understand 
the love, of Frederick Lehnard: which was demonstrated by 
npisy protes'tations, and disclosed itself in long^ schoolboy letters 
in which the young man’s doubtful orthography was blistered by 
his teats. But she could not understand the intensity of feelings 
tbiat did not make themselves v;j[sible in any stereotyped fashion. 

Unluckily for the harmony of ci;eation, wise men do not always 
ifiX in wisefy. * The wisest and the best are apt to be bound 
oaptive ny some external charm, which th^ think must be the 
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' outward evidence of an inward grace; and Gilbert Monckton had 
loved this frivolous, capricious girl as truly as if she had been the 
noblest and greatest of womankind. So tho ‘blow that had &llen 
upon liim was a very heavy one ; and its most fatal effect was to 
transform a confiding nature into a suspicious one* 

II e argued as many men argue under the same circumstances, 
lie liad been deceived by one woman, er^o, all women were capable 
of deception. I don’t suppose the “ Stranger ** placed very much 
confidence in tho Countess, or had by any means too high an 
opinion of Charlotte ; and the best of men are apt to feel very 
much after the manner of Mrs. Haller’s husband. 

It seemed very strange to Eleanor to be living with Gilbert 
Monckton’s first love. It was almost as if some one had risen^ 
out of the grave ; for she had looked upon that old story which 
she bad heard hinted at by the Hazlewood gossips, as something 
so entirely belonging to the past, that the heroine of the romance 
must of necessity Ijje dead. 

And here she was, alive and merry, knowing no greater un- 
easiness than a vague dread of increasing plumpness, induced by 
Erencli dinners. Hero ’she was the very reverse of the image 
that Eleanor had conjured up in her mind in association with 
Gilbert’s false love; a good-tempered, common-place, i)retty,, 
middle-aged woman. Mrs. Monckton felt a little pang of jealousy 
at the thought that her husband had once loved this woman so 
dearly. Her husband ! Had she still the right to call hin^ by that 
name P Had, he not severed the link between them of his own 
free will ? Had he not outraged her honour, insulted her truth 
by his base and unfounded suspicions P Yes I he had donb all 
this, and yet Eleanor loved him*! She knew tho strength of her 
love now tbat she w^as (^way from him, and might perhaps never 
see his face looking at her kipdness again. She knew it now 
that her scheme of vengeance against L^uncelot Darrell had failed^ 
and left a great blank in her mind. She thought of her husband 
seriojusly now for the first time, and she knew that she loved 
him. 

^‘Eichard was right,” she thought again and again; ‘Hhe 
purpose of my life was cruel and ftnwomanly. I had no right. to 
marry Gilbert Monckton while my mind igaa»full§of angxy 
thoughts. Eicbard was right. My poor father’s rest ^uld be 
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no more peaceful if I had made Launcelot Darrell pay the penalty 
of his wickedness.” 

She did not abandon her idea of vengeance all at once ; but 
little by little, by very slow degrees, her mind became 'reconciled 
to the idea that^ slie had failed in her scheme of retribution, and 
that there was nothing left her but to try and justify herself in the 
sight of the husband she loved. 

Sfie loved him ; and the angry feelings which had prompted her 
to run away from ToUdale Priory, willingly abandoning all claim 
to his name and his protection, were beginning to give way now. 
Mrs. Lennard’s story had thrown new light upon the past, and 
Eleanor made all kinds of excuses for her husband’s conduct. It 
.was his habit to bear all sorrows quietly. Who could tell what 
anguish he might have felt in the thought of his young wife’s 
falsehood ? 

Ho would not pursue Margaret Ravenshaw,” Eleanor thought, 
“ and ho makes no attempt to find me. And j^t he may love me 
as truly as he loved her. Surely if God refused to hear my 
prayers for revenge, He will grant me the power to justify 
myself.? ' 

She could only blindly hope for some unknown chance that 
might bring about her justification; and that chance would 
perhaps never come. She was very unhappy when she thought of 
this • and it was only the perpetual confusion in which Major 
Lennard and his wife contrived to keep everybody belonging to 
them, that saved her from suffering very cruelly. 

All this time she was quite ignorant of the appearance of an 
advettisement which had been repeated at the top of the second 
column of the “ Times” supplement every day for nearly a month, 
and about which idle people hazarded all, manner of colijectures — 


"pILEANOB, come back^ 


I was rash and cruel. 


I will trust 
G. M. 


’ Major Lennard was in the habit of seeing the ** Times ” every 
day at Galignani’s ; but, as was not a very acute observer or 
original tlnnker^ he took no notice of the repetition of this adver« 
tisemen^Dcyond occl^ional ”By Jove! Haw! that poor 
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dayv’rs still advertising for Erneif!” nor did he ever make atfy 
allusion to the circumstance in his domestic cir ^e. 

So Eleanor hugged her sorrows secretly in the gayest city of 
the world, while Gilbert Moncktoii was hurrying hither and 
thither, and breaking his heart about his lost wife. 

I think that pitying angels must sometimes -weep over the 
useless torments, the unnecessary anguish, which foolish mortals 
inl’i (it upon themselves. 



CHAPTEE LV. 


TICTOB BOTJUDOIT goes OVEE to tee ENEIIY. 

Ma-JOE and Mrs. Lennard and Eleanor Monckton liad stayed 
for nearly two months at the Hotel dii Palais. April was,fast 
smelting into May, and the atmosphere in the city of Boulevards 
was very different to the air of an Englisli spring. Miniature 
strawberries were exposed in the windows of the cheap restaurants 
in the Palais Iloyal, side by side with monstrous asparagus, and 
green peas from Algeria; until the mind of the insular-bred 
stranger grew confused as to tbo succession of the nioiitlis, and 
was beguiled into thinking that May must be omitted in the 
Prench* almanack, and that capricious April skipped away in a 
farewell shower to give place at once to glowing J une. 

It Was difficult for a thorough-bred Briton to believe that the 
Pete^ of the Pirst Napoleon hadT not yet come to set the fountains 
playing at Versailles: for the asphalt© on the Boulevards was 
unpleasantly warm under one’s boots ; airily-attired ladies were 
lounging upon the chairs in the gardens of the Tuileries ; only 
the most fragile and vaporous bonnets were to be seen in the Bois 
de Boulogne ; vanille alad strawberry ices were in constant demand 
at Tortoni’s; idle Parisians spent the dusky spring evenings 
seated outside the lighted caf^s, drinking iced lemonade ; and a 
hundred othei* signs and tokens boro witness that the summer had 
come. 

Upon one of these very warm April days, Major Lennard 
irttsisted upon taking his - wife and her companion to .dine at a 
restaurant not very far from the Bourse ; where the pastorally- 
inclined epioure could take his dinner in a garden, a pleasant 
quadrangle, festooned wjth gay blossoms, and musical with the 
ripple of ^fountain. Eleanor did'^not often accompany the major 
^imd his wife in their pleasure excursions, the culminating attrac* 
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tion of which was generally a dinner; but this time Major 
Lennard insisted upon her joining them. 

“ It’s the last dinner I shall giv^ Meg in Paris,’* he said ; “for 
we must ‘start for Brussels on ^turday, and 1 mean it to be 
a good one.” 

Eleanor submitted, for her new friends bad been very kind to 
her, and she had no motive for opposing tjieir wishes. It was 
much better for her to be with them in any scene of giliety, 
however hollow and false that gaiety might be, than alone in t^ 
splcnilid saloon at the Hotel du Palais, brooding over ber troubles 
in the dusky twilight, and thinking of the horrible night on 
which she had Avatched for her father’s coming in the Hue de 
rArchevcque. 

The restaurant near the Place de la Bourse .was very much 
crowdc^ upon this sunny April afternoon, and there was only ono. 
table vacant when the major and his ijarty entered the llowerj’’ 
little quadrangle, where the rippling of the fountain was unheard 
amidst the clattering of plates and the chinking of silver forks. 
It Avas seven o’clock, and the dinners w’ere in high progress ; the 
diners eating very fast, and talking a groat deal faster. , 

The little arbour-like box to which Major Lennard conducted 
the tAvo ladies was next to a similar arbour, in w hich there w'as a 
group of Erenchmen. Eleanor sat with her back to these men, 
who had very nearly finished dining, and w'ho, from the style of 
their conversation, appeared to have taken plenty of wjne. The 
man wdio was evidently the entertainer sat with his legs amongst 
a forest of empty bottles; and the jingling of glasses and the 
“cloop” of new'ly-draw’n corks drowned a good ded of the conver- 
sation. • 

It w’as hot very likely that Eleanor would listen to these men’s 
talk ; or, indeed, distinguish jane voice from another, or one w'ord 
from another, amid the noise of»the crovr^ed garden. She had 
quite enough to do to attend to Mrs. Lennard, 'W'ho chattered 
all dinner time, keeping up an uninterrupted babble, in whiph 
remarks upon the business of the dinner-table were blended with 
criticisms upon the dress of ladies sitting in the other boxes. 

“Ton should eatf those little red things — ^baby lobsters^ 
dcrivisses, I think they call Ifhem, dear; I alvyiys d|. How do 
"'you like that bonnet ; no, not that one— a little more St* Jaques, 
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major, — the black one, with the peach-coloured strings? I 
wonder why they call all the Clarets saints, and not the Burgundies. 
Do you think she’s ‘pretty in<the box opposite? No, you don’t 
think much of her, do you ? — I don’t — I like the one in tho blue 
silk, pretty well, if her eyebrows weren’t so heavy.” 

The dinner was drawing to a close, the major was up to his 
eyes in roast fowl and water-cress, and Mrs. Lennard was 
scraping the preserved fruit out of a shellwork of heavy pastry 
with the point of her spoon, trifling idly now that the* g¥and 
biLsiness was done, when Eleanor rose suddenly from her seat, 
breathless and eager, as much startled by the sound of a voice in 
the next arbour as if a shell had just exploded amidst the debris 
Qf the dinner. 

“ After ?” some one had said interrogatively. 

“ After,” answered a man whose voice had grown hoarser and 
thicker, as the empty bottles about the legs of the president had 
become more numerous, “my stripling has refused me a little 
bank-note of a thousand francs. Thou art too dear, my friend, 
ho has said to me; that has been paid already, and enough 
largely. <. Besides, that was not great things. Ah ! ha ! I said, 
thou art there, my drole ; you begin to fatigue yourself of your 
confederate. He is too much. Very well ; he has his pride, he 
also. Tliou art the last of menj^and I say to you, adieu. Monsieur 
Launbelot Darrell.” 

This w^s tlio name that struck upon Eleanor’s ear, and aroused 
the old feeling in all its strength. The snake h ad on ly been 
sco^hed after all. It reared its head at the sound of that name 
like a* war-horse at the blast of a trumpet. Eleanor, starting to 
her feet, turned round and faced the party in the next box. The 
man who had spoken had risen also, and^was leaning across the 
table ta reach a bottle on the o]?hep side. Thus it Was that the 
faces of the two wbre oppotite to each other; and Victor 
Bourdon, the commercial traveller, recognised Gilbert Monckton’s 
missing wife. 

He dropped the glass that he was filling, and poured some wine 
into the cuff of his coat, while he stared at Eleanor in drunken 
surprise. ‘■ 

"You age here,,madameP” he'^ cried, with a look in which 
as^lgl^hmbnt was blended with intense delight, a sort of tipsy ^ 
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radiance tliat illuminated the Frenclimau’s fat /ace. Even in the 
midst of her surprise at seeing him, Eleanor perceived that 
blending of expression, and wondered .at it * 

Before’ she could speak, Monsieur Bourdon had left his party 
and had delibcr.itely seated himself in the empt^ chair next her. 
.Tie seized her hand in both his own, and bent over her as she 
shrank away from him. , 

^ “ Do not recoil from me, madame,” he said, always speaking in 
Frofich that was considerably disguised by wine. “ Ah, you do 
not know. I can be of the’ last service to you; and you can be 
of the last service to me also. I have embroiled myself with this 
Monsieur Long— cell — lotto, for always ; after that which I have 
done for him, he is an ingrate, he is less than that,” Monsiei^ 
Bourdon struck the nail of his thumb upon his front tooth wi& 
a gesture of ineffable contempt. “ But why do I tell you this, 
madame? You were in the garden when this poor old, — this 
Monsieur de Crespigny, was lying dead. You remember; you 
know. Never mind, I lose myself the head ; I have dined a little 
generously. Will you find yourself to-morrow, madame, in the 
gardens of the Palais Eoyal, at five hours ? There is music all the 
Tuesdays. I have something of the last importance to tell you. 
Kemember you that I know everything. I know that you hate 
this Long — cellotte. I will give you your revenge. You will 
come; is it not ?” 

“ Yes,” Eleanor answered, quickly. ^ 

“Upon the five hours? I shall wait for you near to the 
fountain.” • 

“ Yes.” 

Monsieur Bourdon rose, put his hat with a drunken fiourish, 
and went back to his friends. The Major and Mrs. Lennard had 
been all this*time staring aghast at the drunken Frenchmau* He 
had spoken in a loud whisper to Eleanor, iTut neither Frederick 
Lennard nor his wife retained very much of that French which*. 
ha4 been sedulously drilled into them. during their school-dayf, 
and beyond ordering a dinner, or disputing with a landlord as to 
the fihcpnscionable number of wax candles in a month’s hotel bill, 
their mowledge of tho language was very limited ; so Eleanor had 
only to explain to her friends that MonBie\Lr Bourdon w|^ a person 
^hom she had known in England, and that ue had brSfught her 

hh 
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Bome news of importance which she was to hear the following day 
in the gardens of the Palais Eoyal. 

]\Irs. Lennard, \vho was, the soul of good-nature, readily- 
assented to accompany Eleanor to this rendezvous. 

“ Of course I’ll go, my dear, with pleasure ; and really I think 
it’s quite funny, and indeed actually romantic, to go and meet a 
tipsy. Prencliinan — at least, of course, he won’t be tipsy to-day — 
near a fountain ; and it reminds me of a French novel I read 
once in English, which shows how true it must have been to 
foreign manners ; but as the major knows we’re going, there’s no 
harm, you know,” Mrs. Lennard remarked, as they walked from 
the Hotel du Palais to the gardens. The diners were hard at 
i|ork already at the cheap restaurants, and the brass band was 
braying lively melodies amidst the dusty trees and flowers, 
the lukewarm fountain, the children, the nursemaids, and the rather 
seedy-looking Parisian loungers. It was a quarter past five, for 
Mrs. Lennard had mislaid her parasol at the last moment, and 
there had been ten minutes employed in skirmish and search. 
Monsieur Victor Bourdon was sitting upon a bench near tho 
fountain, but he rose and darted forward with his hat in his hand 
as the two ladies Approached. 

“ I’ll go and look in the jewellers’ shops. Miss Villars,” Mrs. 
Lennard* said, “while you’re talking to your friend, and pleas© 
come and look for me when you want me. The major is to join 
us here, jjou know, at half-past six, and we’re to dine at V<^fours’. 
Good morning.” 

Mrs. Lennard bestowed these final words upon the Frenchman, 
accompanied by a graceful curtsey, and departed. Victor Bourdon 
pointed to the bench which he*had just left, and Eleanor sat 
down. The Frenchman seated himself next her, but at a 
respectful distance. Every traep of the tipsy excitement of tho 
previous night had vanished. ^ He was quit© cool to-day ; and 
there was ascertain look of determination about his mouth, and a 
cold glitter in his light, greenish-grey eyes that did not promise 
well for any one against whom he might bear a grudge. 

He spoke English to-day. He spoke it remarkably well, with 
only an occasional French locution. 

“ Madame,” ke J)egan, “ I shall not waste time, but come at 
to the point. You hate Launcelot Darrell ?” 
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Eleanor hesitated. ' There is something terrible in tliat word 
“ hate.” People entertain the deadly sentiment ; but they shrink 
from its plain expression. The nalced word is too appalling. It 
is the half-sister of murder. 

“ I have good reason to disllko him — ” she beg?\n. 

The Prenclnuan shrugged his shoulders as he iuterrupted her. 

‘‘Yes, you hate him!” he said; “youdef not like to say- so, 
because the word is not nice. You are — what is it you call it ?— 
you are sltocked by tlie word. But it is so, nevertheless ; you 
hate him, and you have cause to hale him. Yes, I know now 
who you arc. I did not know wlien T first saw you in Berkshire ; 
but I know now. Lauiicelot Darrell is one who cannot keep a 
secret, and he has told me. You are the daughter of that poor 
old man who killed himself in the Eaubourg Saint Antoine — that 
is enough! You are a great heart; you would to avenge the 
. death of your father. You saw us that night — the night tJie wills 
were change ?” 

“ I did,” Eleanor answered, looking at the man with sovereign 
contempt. ICo liad spoke of the transaction as coolly as if it had 
been the most honourable and commonplace business. 

“ You arc there in the darkness, and you see us,” exclaimed 
ISiIonsicur Bourdon, bending over Eleanor and speaking in a con- 
fidential whisper, “you watch, you look, you listen, and q,fter, 
when you go into the house, you denounce Launcelot. You 
declare the will is forge. The will is change. You were? witness, 
you say ; you tell all that you saw ! But they do not believe you. 
But why ? Because when you say you have the true will in your 
pocket, you cannot find it ; it is gone.” 

The Preychman said this in a tone of triumph, and then paused 
suddenly, looking earnestly at Eleanor. 

As she returned that looba acw light flpshetl upon lief mind. 
She began to understand the mystSry of the lost will. • 

“ It is gone,” cried Monsieur Bourdon, “no trace, no vestige of 
it remains. You say, search the garden ; the garden is searches 
but no result. Then the despair seizes itself of you. Launcelot 
mocks himself of you^ he laughs at your nose. You find your- 
self unhappy ; they do not believe you ; .they look coldly at you j 
they are harsh to you, and you By from them. • It lUfe that ; is 
'Itnot?” • ' * . 

• . • H H 2 
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“Yes,” Eleanor answered. 

Her breath came and went quickly; she never removed her 
eyes from the man’s face. She began to think that her justifica- 
tion was perhaps only to be obtained by' the agency of ‘this 
disreputable Erenchman. 

“ What, then, of the lost will ? It was not swallowed up by 
the epTth. It could* not fly itself away into the space ! What 
became of it P” 

“ You TOOK IT EEOM ME ! ” Cried Eleanor. '‘Yes, I remember 
how closely you brushed against me. The paper \vaa too big to 
go altogether into the pocket of my dress. The ends were 
sticking out, and you — ** 

• “ I did all my possible to teach you a lesson ! Ah, when young 
and beautiful ladies mix themselves with such matters, it is 
no wonder they make ^mistakes. I was watching you all the time, 
dear madame. I saw you change the papers, aud I drew, the will 
out of your pocket, as easily as I could rob you of that hand- 
kerchief.” 

The comer of a lace-bordered handkerchief was visible amid the 
folds of Eleanor’s dress. The Erenchman took tlie scrap of lace 
between his fingers, and snatched the handkerchief away with an 
airy lightness of touch that might have done credit to a profes- 
sional adept in the art of picking pockets. He laughed as he 
returned the handkerchief to Eleanor. She scarcely noticed the 
action, so>deeply was she absorbed in the thought of the missing 
will. 

“ You have the will, then P” 

“ Si, madame.” 

“Why did you take it from melp” 

“ But why, madame P Eor many reasons. Eirst, because it is 
always *good to seize upon anythii^g that other people do not 
know how to keep. Again, because it is always well to have 
a strong hand, and a card that one’s adversary does not know of. 
An extra king in one’s coat-cuff is a good thing to have when one 
plays dcarte, madame. That will is my extra king.” 

The Eronchman was sileht for some little time after having 
made what he evidently qonsidJted rather a startling coup. He 
sat watching Eleanor with a sideldbg glance, and with a cunning 
in his small eyes. 
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Is it that we are to be friends and allies, madame ? ” he asked 
presently^ 

“ Eriejids ! ” cried Eleanor. “ ©o you forget who I am ? Do 
you forget whose daughter 1 am P If Launcelot Darrell’s was the 
only name written in my father’s last letter, you»were not the lestf 
an accomplice in the rillany that led to his death. The pupil was 
no doubt worthy of the master.” • , 

“ You reject ray friendship, then, madame ? You wish to know 
nothing of the' document that is in my possession? You treat 
me from high to low? You refuse to ally yourself with me? 
Hein ? ” 

“ I will use you as an instrument against Launcelot Darrell, if 
you please,” Eleanor answered, “ since it seems that you ha\te 
quarrelled with your fast friend,” 

“ Jlut yes, madame. When pussy has pulled the chestnuts out 
of the lire, she is henceforward the most unuseful of animals, and 
they chase her. Do you understand, madame ?” cried the Erench- 
man, with a sudden transformation from the monkey to the tiger 
phase of his character, that was scarcely agreeable. Do you 
understand?” he hissed, ‘‘Monsieur Launcelot has* ennuied 
himself of me. I am chased 1 Mb ! ” 

He struck his gloved fingers upon his breast to give oibphasis 
to this last word. 

“ It is of the last canaille, this young man,” he continued with 
a shrug of disgust. “ Ingrate, poltroon, scoundrel ! •When the 
forge will, forge at my suggestion by the clerk of the .avou6 do 
Yindsor, has been read, and all is finish, and no one dispute his 
possession, and he enter his new domain as master, the real 
nature of the man reveal itself. The genuine will is burn, he 
tliinlc. He defies himself of his dear friend, this poor Bourdon, 
and he will not even tell ]|im,who would have benefits by that 
genuine will. It is burn ! Did %e jiot see it scorch and blaze, 
with his own eyes ? There is nothing to fear; andffot this poor 
comrade who has helped my gentleman to a great fortune, is 
less than that ! ” 

Monsieur Bourdon snappedjhis Angers derisively, and stared 
fiercely at Eleanor. *Then he rdlapsed^into a sardonic smile, and 
^went on. * • • ^ # 

‘*At first things go on charmingly. Monsieur Launcelot b 
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more sweet than the honey. It is new to liim to be ricli, and for 
the first month he scatters his money with full hands. Then 
suddenly he stops. He cries ofit that he is on the road to ruin ; 
that his friend’s claims are monstrous. Faith of a gentleman, I was, 
perhaps, extravagant ; for I am a little gamester, and I like to see 
life en grand seigneur A has la montarde, 1 said. My friend is 
millimuaire. I am i?o more commercial traveller. Imagine, then, 
when mon garden shuts up his — ^what is it you call it, tlien — 
cheque-book, and refuse me a paltry sum of a thousand francs. I 
smile in his face,” said Monsieur Bourdon, nodding his head 
slowly, with half-closed eyes, “ and I say, ‘ Bon jour, Monsieur 
Darrell ; 1 shall make you hear some news of me before I am 
much older.’ ” 

“ You did not tell him that the wdll w'as in your possession ?” 

“ A thousand thunders ! No ! ” exclaimed the Frenchman. “ I 
was not so much foolish as to show him the beneath the cards. I . 
come over here to consult a friend, an avoue.” 

“ And he tells you — ? ” 

“No matter. You are better than the avou^, madame. You 
hate Ladncelot Darrell ; this will is all you want to prove him a 
cheat and a blacksmith, — pardon, a forger.” 

“ But to whom does Mr. do Crespigny leave his estate in this 
genuipe wdll ?” asked Mrs. Monckton. 

The Frenchman smiled, and looked at Eleanor thoughtfully for 
a few moments before he answered her. 

“Wait a little, madame,” he said; “that is my little secret. 
Nothmg for nothing is the rule here below. I have told you too 
much already. If you want to know more you must pay me.” 

“Prove that I spoke the truth upon that night,”.. exclaimed 
Eleanor, “and I promise you that my husband, Gilbert Monck- 
ton, shtSl reward you handsomely.” • 

“ But if monsieur should repudiate your promise, madame, 
*»iaco he has mot authorised you to give it? I am not very wise 
iiyyour English law% and I would rather not mix myself in this 
affair. I do not want to be produced as witness or accomplice. I 
want, all simply, to get a price for this document. I have some- 
thing to sell. You wish buy it. Name your price.” 

“ I canul)t,*‘ ^swered Eleanor ; " I have no money. But 
l^ight some, perhaps. Tell me, how much do yon want ? ” 
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" A tliousand poTinds.” 

Eleanor shook her head despondently, 

“ Impossible ! ” she said ; “ there is no on^, except my husband, 
froia whom I could get such an amount, and I could not ask him 
for money, until after I had proved Launcelot Darrell’s infamy.” 

Tlie Frenchman watched her closely. iFe ^aw that she had 
spoken the truth. 

‘ You do not know how much this vftll is worth to you, 
madame,” he said. “Eemember, I could make terms with 
Launcelot Darrell, and sell it to him for perhaps ton times the 
sum T ask of you. Dut Monsieur Darrell was insolent to me ; ho 
struck nio once with the butt end of his hunting-whip ; I^do not 
forget. I could get more money from him ; but I can get my 
revenge tlirough you.” 

Ue hissed out these words between his teeth, and glared vin- 
dictively at the fountain, as if the phantom of Launcelot Darrell 
had been looking at him out* of the sparkling water-drops. Ite- 
vonge was not a beautiful thing, as represented by Victor 
Uourdon. Perhaps Eleanor may have thought of this as she 
looked at him. 

“ I want my revenge,” he repeated 5 “ after all, gold fs a villain 
thing. lievenge is more dear— to gentlemen. Besides, 1 do not 
tliiuk you would pay me iingei^erously if I helped you to' crush 
this scoimdrcl, and helped you to something else by the market, 
Hein?” 

“I tell you again, that you shall be well rewartied,” Mrs. 
Monckton said, gravely. 

“ Very w^cll, then, listen to me. It is to-day Tuesday, In a 
week I shall have time to thiiik. In a week you will have leisure 
to gather together a little money — all you can get. A t the end 
of that time come to m9 at my apartment — bring with you any 
friend you like. I do not fhinl^ that you are traitor — ir ingrate 
— and you see I trust you. I will llave my friend, the — what you 
call lum — attorney, with me — and we may come to an arrange- 
ment. You shall sign a contract — ^well ruled — for to pay itie in 
the future, and then the wdl is to you. You return to England ; 
you say, ‘Aha, Monsieur Launcelot, walk out of that. It is your 
turn to be chased.* ** , • ^ ' 

Victor Bourdon grinned ferociously, tb^ took a^pmorandum- 
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booli from bis pocket, wrote a few words in pencil, tore out the 
leaf upon which they were written, and handed it to Mrs. 
Monckton. „ 

** That is my address,** he said. ‘‘ On Tuesday, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, \ shall expect to see you there, and your friend. 
But if you think to betray me, remember I am not the man to 
forgive an injury. I Jmve the honour to salute you, madame. Bon 
jour.’ 

He took off his hat with a flourish, and walked away. Eleanor 
sat for some minutes where he had left her, thinking over what 
had happened, before she went into the arcades to look for Mrs. 
Lennard. 

That night sho told the Lennards who she was, and all her 
story. She felt that it was better to do so. She must have free- 
dom now to act, and to act promptly. She could not do this, and 
yet preserve her secret. Her old ally, Eicbard Thornton, would 
be indispensable to her in this crisis, and she wrote to him early 
on the morning after her interview with Monsieur Bourdon, im- 
ploring him to come to her immediately. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE nOEUOIlS OF DELIEIUM TEEMEXS. 

No letter came from llicliard Thornton. Eleanor was seized 
with a kind of panic as the days went by, and there was no 
answer from the young man, the faithful friend, without whose 
help she felt herself so powerless. 

Eleanor had addressed her letter to the Pilasters, enclosed in 
an envelope directed to Signora Picirillo, with a few hurried lines 
requesting that it might be immediately forwarded to the scene- 
painter. Ho was in Scotland still, very likely, and some days 
must elapse before ho could respond to Eleanor’s summons. Slie 
felt assured that he would come to her. There are some friends 
wlyse goodness we no more doubt than we doubt the power of 
God ; and Richard Thornton was one of these. 

But the week passed, and no reply came to Eleanor’s appeM for - 
help ; so she began to feel that she sfood alone, and must act' for her- 
self. She must act for herself, since to think of getting any assis- 
tance from either the major or his wife in this business, which 
demanded foresight, coolness, and diplomacy, would have been 
about as reasonable as to apply to one of the children playing 
under the trees in the gardens of the Tuileries. 

As far a^ sympathy went, Major and Mrs. Lennard were all 
that the most exacting individual could require. The major olfered 
to do anything in a muscular i^ay^n behalf of his wile’s friend. 
Should he punch the head of t^at, scoundrelly Eronchman ? 
Should he go over to England and horsewhip Launcelot Darrell, 
and •bring Gilbert Moncktou to reason, and play up old gooseberik^ * 
altogether? This good-natured Heroules was ready to hit out 
right and left in the defence of poor Eleanor. 

But the one friend whom Mrs. Monck^on wanted in this crisis 
!EUchard Thornton. Richard, the clear-sigldied) eiHMiCtempered, 
'unprejudiced young man, who was ready to go through and 
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water for the sake of his beautiful adopted sister, without noise 
or bluster; and when the Tuesday, the day appointed by the 
Prenchman for Eleanor’s visit to his apartments, came, and 
Eicliard Thornton did not come with it, the lonely girl- -almost 
' gave way to despair. 

She felt that she had to encounter a wretch who was utterly 
witjiout honour or honesty, and who, seeing the value which she 
set upon the possession of Maurice de Crespigny’s will, w^ould be 
all the more exacting in his demands. And she had nothing to 
bribe him with ; nothing. 

She had been too proud to appeal to her husband. For ever 
impulsive, for ever inconsiderate, she had not stopped to think 
• that he of all others was the most fitting person to stand by her 
in this crisis. At first the thought of writing to Gilbert Monck- 
ton had indeed flashed across her mind, but in the next moment 
she had remembered the bitter humiliation of her last failure. 

She could not endure another such degradation ; and she had 
seen treachery and dishonour so long triumph over the simple 
force of truth, that she had begun to think that wrong was 
stronger than right, and always must be victorious. 

‘‘ If I were to write and ask Gilbert to come to me, ftiis 
Frenchman would perhaps disappear before my husband could 
arrive ; or he would be afraid of Gilbert, very likely, and would 
^deny any knowledge of the w^ill, and I should appear a convicted 
trickstecT, who had heaped up one falsehood^on another, in the 
weak attempt to justify herself. No. Gilbert Monckton shall 
hear nothing of me until 1 can go to him with Maurice de 
Crespigny’s will in my hands.*’ 

But in the meantime this helpless girl’s anxiety grew every 
^liour n^re intense. What reliance could she place ufoh the 
wordlt of tho Frenchman P She jiad encountered him while he 
was still smarting under the ^ense of his wrongs, and in that stage 
of his feelings, revenge had seemed even sweeter to him than gain. 
rBut this state of things might not endure very long. The com- 
mercial travell^ might listen to the dictates of reason rather than 
to the fiery promptings of passion, and might begin to think >that 
a substantial recompense in the shape of "^money was better than 
mj sugt*-pxuia the way of revenge. He had said that 
liauncelot Darrell would be* willing to give him ten time^a 
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thousand pounds for the genuine will. What more likely than 
that Monsieur Victor Bourdon should have thought better of his 
original design, and opened negotiations with* the new master of 
Wood-lands ? 

]\loTisieiir Bourdon would in all probability have done precisely 
lljis, had he not been hindered by one of those unlooked-for and 
purely providential circumstances which so often help single and 
Biinplc-ininded Truth in her encounters with versatile and stifty 
Palsehood. 

At half-past six o’clock upon the appointed evening, Eleanor 
Moiickton left the Hotel du Palais, escorted by Major Lennard, 
on her way to the frenchman’s lodging. She had waited 'until 
tho last moment in the hope of Bichard Thornton’s arrival, but, 
he had not come ; and she had been fain to accept the aid of this 
good-natured over-grown schoolboy, who still persisted that tho 
innnediate punching of Victor Bourdon’s head would be the best 
’and surest means of getting possession of tho will. 

“ Let me punch the feller’s head. Miss Vil — ^beg pardon, Mrs. 
Monckton. Tho idea of your being married to old Monckton ! 
He ain’t any older than me, you know ; but I always call him old 
Moncktou. Let mo punch this dam frenchman’s head, that’ll 
bring tho feller to hook in next to no time, and then we cJin do 
what wc like with him.” • 

But Eleanor impressed upon her stalwart protector that ihere 
must be no muscular demonstration, and that tho conduct of the 
interview was to he left entirely to her. 

‘‘ I don’t in tlie least hope that he’ll give up the will without a 
bribe,” Eleanor said; “ he is the last jnan upon earth to do that.” 

“I’ll tell you what, then, Mrs. Monckton,” exclaimed the 
major, “ I iJaven’t any ready money, I never had, since I borrowed 
sixpences of* a sucking bill-di|^coiyiter at the £rst school d ever 
went to ; hut I’ll give you my acc^ptjince. * Let this fellow draw 
upon me for a thousand at three months, and give up the docur 
ment for that consideration. Monckton will enable me to me^* 
the bill, no doubt, when he finds 1 was of service to* you in this 
business.” 

Eleanor looked at tlie major witfi a gleam of hope in her face. 
But that transient gleam ver^ quickly fadq^. •l^pE^ad only a 
Vague idea of the nature and properties of accommodatftn bfils 
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but she had a very positive notion of Victor Bourdon’s character, 
and, though tliis plan sounded feasible enough, she did not think 
it would succeed. c 

“You are very good to me, Major Lennard,” she said*, “ and 
believe me, I appreciat^qur kindness ; but I do not think that 
this Frenchman will consent to take anything but ready money. 
He, could get that from Launcelot Darrell, remember, at any 
time.” 

Eleanor’s only hope was the one chance that she might* induce 
Victor Bourdon to accept her promise of a reward from Gilbert 
Monckton after the production of the will. 

The neighbourhood in which the commercial traveller lived, 

. whenever ho made Paris his head-quarters, was one of the dingiest 
localities in the city. Major Lennard and Eleanor, after making 
numerous inquiries, and twice losing their way, found themselves 
at last in a long narrow street, one side of which was chiefly dead-^ 
wall, broken here and there by a dilapidated gateway or a dingy 
window. At one corner there was a shop for the sale of unre- 
deemed pledges ; a queer old shop, in whoso one murky window 
obsolete scraps of jewellery, odd watch-keys, impossible watches 
with <iracked enamel dials and crippled hands that pointed to 
hourd whose last moments had passed away for half a century ; 
mysterious, incomprehensible garments, whose fashion was for- 
gotten, and whose first owners were dead and gone ; poor broken- 
down decks, in tawdry ormolu cases, that had stood upon lodging- 
house mantelpieces, indifferently telling the wrong time to gene- 
rations of lodgers ; an old guitar ; a stringless violin ; poor, frail, 
cracked cups and saucers, that had been precious once, by reason 
of the lips that bad drunk oub of them ; a child’s embroidered 
frock ; a battered christening cup ; a tattered missal ; an odd 
volumo of “ The Wandering Je^jv amid a hundred‘ other pitiful 
relics which poverty barters %r a crust of bread, faded in the 
evemng Sunlight, and waited for some eccentric purchaser to take 
‘ ^‘fancy to them, Next door to this sarcophagus of the past, there 
was an eating-house, neat and almost cheerful, where one could 
have a soup, three courses, and half a bottle of wine for fivepence. 
The whole neighbourhqod sedmed to be, somehow or other, over* 
shadpwedli^^^hiarQ^eB, and pervaded by the perpetual tramp pf 
^funenild'i and, lying low and -out of the way of all cheerful ' 
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traffic, was apt to have a depressing effect upon the spirits of 
frivolous people. 

Eleanor^ leading the major — whet was of abftlit as much use to 
her as a blind man is to his dog — succeeded at last in finding the 
house which boasted Monsieur Victor Bourdon amongst its 
inhabitants. I say “amongst” advisedly; for as there was the 
office of a popular bi-weekly periodical upon the first fioor, a 
greengrocer in the rez-dc-chaussh, a hairdresser, wdio professed to 
cut and friz the hair, on the second story, and a mysterious 
lady, whoso calling was represented by a faded pictorial board, 
resident somewhere under the roof, the commercial traveller w'as 
a very unimportant inhabitant, an insignificant nomad, replaced 
to-day by a student en droit ^ to-morrow by a second-rate actor at, 
a fifth-rate theatre.- 

Eleanor found this when she came to make inquiries of the 
portress as to the possibility of seeing Monsieur Bourdon. This 
lady, who was knitting, and whose very matronly contour made it 
impossible for her to see her knitting-needles, told Eleanor that 
IVronsieur Bourdon was very unlikely to be at homo at that time. 
He was apt to return late at night, upon the two hours, in effect, 
between two wines, and at those times he was enough abrupt, and 
w'as evidently by no means a favourite with madame the portress. 
But on looking into a dusky corner where some keys wete hang- 
ing upon a row of rusty nails, madame informed Eleanor that 
Monsieur Bourdon was at home, as his key was not amo^igst the 
rest, and it was his habit tq leave it in her care when he went 
out. The portress seemed very much struck by this discovery, 
for she remarked that the It^t time she had seen Monsieur * 
Bourdon go out had been ea^*l/iu the rooming of Sunday, and 
that she did not remember haying seen him re-enter. 

But upon this a brisk youig pqpson of twelve or thirteen, who 
was busy getting up fine linen in the ^recesses of the lodge, cried 
out in a very shrill voice that Monsieur Bourdon had returned 
before mid-day on Sunday, looking a little ill, and dragging^* 
himself with a fatigued air. 

He was at home, then, the portress exclaimed; at least, she 
did not utter any equivalent to ohr English word home, and in 
that evinced considerable wisdbm, since a J^enc^f^^stlging is a 
’ place so utterly unhomriMie, that the meanest secondVoot ' et ^ 
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Islington or Chelsea, presided over by the most unconscionable 
of British landladies, becomes better than all the pleasures and 
palaces we can roam amidst-*-and it is not everybody'' who has 
the chance of roaming amidst pleasures and palaces — by the very 
force of corapafisoii. Monsieur was dies lui^ the portress said, 
and would inadamU ascend? Monsieur’s apartment was on the 
entresol, with windows giving upon the street. Madame would 
see a black door facing her upon the first landing. 

Eleanor went up a short llight of steps, followed by tlio major. 
She knoclfed upon the panel of the black door — once, twice, three 
times ; but there was no answer. 

“I’d lay a fiver the feller’s gone out again,” the major ex- 
.daimed; “that jabbering Erenchwoman didn’t seem to know 
wliat she was talking about.” 

But Eleanor knocked a fourth time, and very much louder than 
she had knocked before. There was no answer even this lime ; 
but a voice was heard within, blaspheming aloud with Iiornblo 
Erench execrations that seemed to freeze Eleanor’s blood as she 
listened to them. 

Slie did listen to them, involuntarily, as people often listen in a 
crowded thoroughfare to the obnoxious clamour of adrimken man, 
parAlysed for the moment by the horror of his hideous oaths. 

Eleanor turned very pale, ana looked despairingly at the mnjor. 

“ Hark,” she whispered, “ho is quarrelling with some oue.” 

4 The b’g soldier deliberately turned himself into a convenient 
^ position for listening, and flattened his ear against the he v hole. 

“No, ho ain’t qunrrellin* with any one,” the major said pre- 
sently. “ I can’t make much out of his lingo, but there’s only 
one voice. He’s all alone, and goin’ on like a madman.” 

Tho major opened the door softly ua he spoke. Monsieur 
Bourdon’s apartment was divided i^to two low-roofed chamber?, 
a little larger than comfortable pigeon-holes ; and in the inner, 
and smaller chamber Eleanor and lier companion saw the com- 
mercial traveller wandering backwards and forwards in hiia obsc ire 
den, only dressed in his trowsers and shirt, and gesticulating like 
a madman. 

Mri^ Monckton cluuf to the soldier’s arm. She had some 
cause^lbr i.^r, for ‘n the next moment the Frenchman descried 
his tubers, and with a howl of rage, rushed at the major’s throat. 
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The most intellectual and diplomatic individual in Christendom 
would have been of very little service to Eleanor at that moment, 
if he had been also a coward. IVJ^jor Lennatd lifted the com- 
mercial -traveller in his arms, as easily as if that gentleman had 
been a six inonihs’ old baby, carried him into Jibe next room 
where there was a narrow little bedstead, flung him on to the 
mattress, and held him there. , 

“ You’ll find a silk handkerchief in my pocket, my dear,*^ ho 
said to Eleanor, “ if you’ll be so kind as to pull it out. Voulez- 
vous gardez-vous trangkeel, dong, vous — scoundrel!” he exclaimed, 
addressing himself to the struggling Frenchman. 

Mrs. Monckton obeyed. She fell into her place quite naturally, 
giving way before tlio major. He was the hero of the moment, , 
l^edcric Soulic has said that the meanest actor who ever trod tho 
boards of a tlieatre, has some inspired moment in which he is 
great. I fancy it must bo pretty much the same in the drama of 
Tlife, This was tho major’s moment; and ho arose out of his 
normal inanity, resplendent with unconscious grandeur. 

The silk handkerchief was a largo one, and Major Lcnnard 
used it very dexterously about Monsieur Bourdon’s wrists; then 
he found another handkerchief in another pocket, and used 
it as a bandage for tho Frenchman’s ankles; and having -done 
this he sat down by tho bedside* and contemplated his handi- 
work complacently, pulfing and blowing a little while he' did 
so. ^ 

Victor Bourdon lay very still, glaring at the ponderous soldier 
with eyes that were like those of a wild beast. 

“ I know thee,” he exclaimed ; “ thou liast been with mo all the * 
night, thou hast sat upon my diest; ah, Gredin! thou art tho 
biggest of all tho demona that torment me. Thou breathest the 
fire and the 'sulphur, and thy brpath burns me, and now; thou 
hast attached my hands with bands of iron,* white hof, and thou 
hast tied my ankles with living scorpions!” , • 

l^leanor stood at a few paces from, the bed, listening wit]h - 
liorror to the man’s delirious ravings. 

“ What is it?” she asked, in a subdued voice. “Is it a feveji 
that makes him like this. Or has fie gone mad?” 

^The major shook his head. • ^ 

^*1 think 1 can guess pretty well what’s the matter frith the^ 
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poor devil/’ lie said : ** he’s been going it a little too fast. He’s 
got a touch of del. trem.” 

“ Del. trem. ! ” ‘ 

^“Delirium tremens, my deaf,” answered the major. • Yes, 
you can hear his teeth chattering now this minute. 1 had it once 
when I was up the country, and our fellers took to living upon 
brandy pawnee. l,,had rather a sharp time of it, while it lasted ; 
useS to fancy the tent was on fire; wanted to go out tiger- 
hunting in tho middle of the night ; tried to set the bfed-clothes 
alight to cure myself of the hiccough; and ran after Meg with a 
razor early one morning. This man has got a touch of it, Mrs. 
Monckton, and I don’t think we shall get much reason out of him 
^to-night.” 

Tho conduct of Monsieur Victor Bourdon, who was at that 
moment liolding a very animated discourse with a dozen or so of 
juvenile demons supposed to be located in the bed-curtains, went 
very far towards confirming the major’s assertion. 

Eleanor sat down at 'the little table, upon which the dirty litter 
of the Ercnchman’s last meal was huddled into a heap and inter- 
mixed with writing materials ; an ink bottle, and a mustard pot, 
a quill pen, and a tea-spoon lying side by side. The girl’s fortitude 
bad given way before this new and most cruel disappointment. 
She covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. 

Major Lennard was very much distressed at this unexpected 
collapse ;jipon the part of his chief. He was very big, and rather 
stupid; but he had one of those tender childish natures which 
never learn to be hard and unmerciful. He was for ever patting 
the shock heads of dirty pauper children, for ever fumbling in his 
pockets for copper coin, always dpen to the influence of any story 
of womanly distress, and quite unable to withstand tho dingiest 
female; if she could only produce thg merest phantom of a tear to 
be wiped away furtively ffonf one eye, while the other looked 
round the comer to see if the shot went home. 

■ ,^He looked piteously at Eleanor, as she sat sobbing passionatply, 
half unconscious of his presence, forgetful of everything except 
that this last hope had failed her. 

** I thought that he might leUve Paris, and go back to Launcelot 
Hamll,” £' ' a broken vbice, **but I never thought qf 

anything like this.” 
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Sh-sb-Bh-sb! ” cried Monsieur Bourdon from the bed. “ Ftz ! 
Cats, cats! Sh-sh-sh-sli! Chase those cats, somebody ! There’s 
the girl Faust saw upon the Bracken with ‘the little rat running 
out at -her mouth! There, sitting at the table ! Go then, Voleuse, 
Gueuso, Infame!” screamed the Frenchman, glaring at Eleanor. 

The girl took no notice of him. Her sobs grew ever}'" moment 
louder and more hysterical. The major looked at her helplessly. 

“ Don’t,” he said, “ my good creature, don’t now. Tliis is really 
dreadful; ’pon my soul, now. Come, come, now; cheer up, my 
dear, cheer up. You won’t do anything by giving way, you know. 
I always tell Margaret that, when she thinks she can catch the 
train by sitting on the ground and crying because her port- 
manteaus won’t shut. Nobody ever did, you know, and if you 
don’t put your shoulder to the wheel—” 

The major might have rambled on in this wise for some time ; 
but the sobbing grew louder; and he felt that it was imperatively 
necessary that something energetic should be done in this crisis. 
A bright thought dashed upon him as ho looked hopelessly round 
the room, and in another moment he had seized a small white 
crockery- ware jug from the Frenchman’s toilet table, and launched 
its contents at Eleanor’s head. 

This was a second master-stroke. The girl looked up with her 
head dripping, but with her courage revived by the shock her 
senses had received. 

She took off her wet bonnet, and pushed the drenphed hair 
from her forehead. 

“ Oh, major,” she said, “ I know I have been very silly. But I 
was so taken by surprise. It seems so cruel that this should* 
happen. I shall never get the will now.” 

“Stuif and nonsense, my dear,” exclaimed Major Leonard. 
‘‘ What’s to’ prevent your getting^ it ? ” ^ 

“ What do you mean ?” • * 

“ What’s to prevent ^our taking it ? We’re not going to stand 
u]Y>n ceremony with such a feller as this, are we, Mrs. Moncktoii ?• 
He stole the will from you, and if you can get the Chance, you’ll 
return the compliment by stealing it from him. Fair play’s a 
jewel, my dear Mrs. M., and noising could be fairer than that. 
So we’ll set to work at once ; and 1 hope ygfi’kl the col'd 

water, which waa meant in kindness, I assure yom” • 
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Eleanor smiled, and gave tlie major her hand. 

‘‘Tm sure it was,” she said. “I scarcely liked the idea of 
your coming with nie, major, for fear you should do some mischief 
by being a little too impetuous. But 1 don’t know what 1 should 
have done without you.” • 

Major Lennard ’shrugged his shoulders with ar deprecating 
gest\ire. « 

“ I migTit have been useful to you, my dear,” he said, “ if the 
feller had been all right and I could have punched his head ; but 
one can’t get any credit out of a chap when he’s in that state,” 
added the major, pointing to the commercial traveller, who was 
taking journeys on his own account into the horrible regions of an 
intemperate man’s fancy. 

“ Now, the first thing we shall want, Mrs. Monckton,” said 
the major, “ is a candle and a box of lucifers. We must have a 
light before we can do anything.” 

It was not dark yet ; but the twilight was growing greyer and 
greyer, and the shadows were gathering in the corners of the 
room. 

Victor Bourdon lay glaring at his two visitors through the 
dusk, while the major groped about the mantelpiece for a box of 
lucifers. He was not long in finding what he wanted. He struck 
a little Waxen match against tlie greasy paper of the wall, and 
then lighted an end of candle in a tawdry cheap china candlestick. 

“ Easejier, ease her!” cried the Frenchman; “ I see the lights 
ahead off Normandy, on the side of the wind. She’ll strike upon 
a rock before we know where we are. What are they about, 
'these' English sailors? are they blind, that they don’t see the 
light?” 


Major Lennard, with the candle in hts hand, set to work te 
look fQr the missing document;^ did not look very syste- 
matically, but as he pulled^ ouS; every drawer and opened every 
cupboard; and shook out the contents of every receptacle, flinging 
•t^m remorsekssly upon .the floor, he certainly looked pretty 
effectually. Eleanor, kneeling on the ground amongst the chaotic 


heap of clothes and papers, tattered novels^ broken meerschaum 
pipes and stale cigar ends, examined eveiy pocket, every book, 
and every {ii^^ sep^tefy, but with no result. The drawers ha4 
be^n^ansacked^ the cupboards disembowelled, a couple of port* 
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manteaua completely emptied. Every nook and corner of the 
two small rooms had been most thoroughly searched, first by the 
major in* a slap-dash and militaryananner ; afterwards by Eleanor, 
who’ Sid her work with calmness and deliberation, though her 
heart was beating, and the hob blood surging in her ovcr-cxcited 
brain. Every possible hiding place in the tWo rooms had been 
examined, but the will had Jiot been found. • , 

Every possible hiding-place had been examined ; except the 
pockets of Victor Bourdon’s trousers, and the bed upon which 
lie lay. 

Tlic major stopped to scratch his head in despair, and stood 
staring hopelessly at the unhappy victim of his own vices, who was 
still raviiig, still remonstrating with invisible demons. Biit 
Eleanor aroused Jicr friend from this state of stupefaction. 

“ Ho may have the will about him, major,” she said. 

Ahal” cried the soldier, he has, I’ll have it out of him. 
Give it me, you unconscionable blackguard,” he exclaimed, pounc- 
ing upon the delirious Ercnchman. ” I’ll have it out of you, you 
scoiiiulrel. Tell mo where it is directly. Ditcs~moi ou il dong! 
What have you done with it, sir ? AVhat have yon done with 
Maurice de Crespigny’s will?” 

The familiar name aroused a transitory gleam of consciousness 
in Victor Bourdon. 

“ Ila, ha,” he cried, with a malicious chuckle. “ Maurice do 
Crespiguy, the old, the parent of that Long — cellotte ;%but I will 
have niy revenge ; but he shall not enjoy his riches. The will, the 
wdll ; that is mine, it will give me all.” 

He raised himself by a great effort into a sitting posture, and 
made frantic endeavours to disSngage bis hands. 

“ He is thinking of tiio will,” cried Eleanor ; “ loosen his wrists, 
major! Pray, pray do, be^^re tVe thought leaves him.” # 

Major Lennar d obeyed. He^lopsenei the knot of the silk 
handkerchief, but before he could remove it, Victor. Bourdon had 
yulled his hands through the slackened noose, and clutched, at 
something in his breast. It was a folded paper whfeh ho snatched 
out of the bosom of his shirt, and waved triumphantly above his 
head. * • , • . 

, “ Aha, Monsieur Long — cellotte!” he will pay 

thee for thy insolence, my friend.** ■ • 
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But before the Prenchman’s uplifted arm bad described a 
second circle in the air above his head, the major swooped down 
upon him, snatched away the paper, handed it to Eleanor, and 
resecured Monsieur Bourdon’s wrists witli the silk handkerchief. 

So brief had been the interval of semi-consck>usness, tliat the 
commercial traveller had already forgotten all about Launcelot 
Darrell and his own wrongs, and had rambled olf again into im- 
potent esccrations against the imaginary demons amongst the 
bed-curtains. 

Eleanor unfolded the paper, but she only read the first few 
words, ‘‘ I, Maurice de Crespigny, being at this time, &c,” for 
before she could read more, the door of the outer room was 
suddenly opened, and Eichard Thornton hurried through into the 
bed-chamber. 

But not Eichard only, behind him came Gilbert Monckton, and 
it was he into whose outstretched arras Eleanor flung herself. 

” You will believe me now, Gilbert,” she cried. “ I have found 
the proof of Launcelot Barrcirs guilt at last.” 



CHAPTER LVII. ' 

MAURICE DE CRESPTONX’s BEQUEST. 

Biciiard Thornton bad received Eleanor’s letter in Edin- 
burgh, and had been travelling perpetually since his receipt of the 
girl’s eager epistle. Ho had calculated that by travelling day and 
night he should be able to accomplish a great achievement in the 
four days that were to elapse between the hour in which he 
received Eleanor’s letter and the hour appoinj:ed for the inter- 
view with the Frenchman. This achievement was the reconcilia- 
tion of Gilbert Monckton and his wife. 

For this purpose the devoted young man had travelled from 
Edinburgh to London, and from London to Torquay, back to 
London again, with Mr. Monckton for his companion, .and from 
London to Paris, still in that gentleman’s companionship. Gilbert 
Monckton would have thought it a small thing to have given 
half his fortune in payment ef the tidings which 'the scene- 
painter carried to him. 

He should see his wife again ; his bright and beautiful young 
wife, whom ho had so cruelly wronged, and so stupidly misunder- 
stood. 

Human nature is made up of contradictions. From the 4iour m 
which Gilbert Monckton h^ turned his back upon Tolldale 
Priory, deserting his young wife in a paroxysm of jealous anger, 
until now, he had done jaothing but repent of his own work. 
Why had he disbelieved in her€ How had be been vile enough 
to doubt her? Had she not stood before him, with .the glorious 
Jlight of truth shining out of her l^eautiful face ? Even had, he 
not already repented, Eleanor^s letter would have opened’ 'the 
jealous husband’s eyes to his own folly ; that brief offended letter 
in which the bravb girl had cepudiated her husband’s offer ot 
wealth and independence ; and had declared p^ud deternuna- 
tiou to go out into the wor|d once mof&^ aiA to gpt her own 
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living, and to accept nothing from the man who doubted her 
truth. 

The lawyer had* made every effort ,;to lure the lost bird .back to 
its deserted nest. But if you render your wife’s existence 
intolerable, and ghe. runs away from you in despair, it is not 
always possible to bring her back to your halls ; though yon may 
be never so penitent^ for. your offences against her. Gilbert 
Monckton had employed every possible means to discover his 
wife’s whereabouts ; but had failed most completely to do so. 
His search was futile ; his advertisements were unanswered ; and, 
very lonely and miserable, he had dragged out the last six weeks, 
in constant oscillation between London and Torquay; always* 
making some new effort to obtain tidings of the missing girl ; 
perpetually beguiled a littlo way onward with false hopes, only to 
be disappointed. . He had gone again and again to Signora 
Picirillo ; but had received no comfort from her, inasmuch as the 
music mistress knew no more about Eleanor than he did. 

It is not to be wondered, then, that when llichard Thornton 
appeared at Torquay, carrying with him Eleanor’s letter, lie was 
received with open arms by the penitent husband. Not an hour 
was wasted by the eager travellers, but use what haste they 
might, they could not hasten the Dover express, or the Calais 
packets, or the comfortable jog-trot pace of the train between 
Calais and Paris ; so they had only been able to arrive at eight 
o’clock in the dusky April evening, just in time to behold Major 
Lennard in'his moment of triumph. 

Gilbert. Mouckton extended his hand to the stalwart soldier, 
after the events of the evening had been hurriedly related by 
Eleanor and her conpanion. 

** You robbed me of a wife twenty years ago. Major Lennard,” 
he said, “ but you have restored another wife to me to-night.” 

“Then'l suppose we’ito quits,” ^the major exclaimed^ cheerfully, 
“ and we can go back to the Palais and have a devilled lobster. 
Hay ? I suppose we must, do something for this poor devil, 
thotigh, first, Hay ?” 

Mr. Monckton heartily concurred in this suggestion; and 
Eichard Thornton, whoVas betttr acquainted with Paris than 
any of his con^^iops, ran down stairs, told the porteress of the 
malady whiph ha\ st^'h^ken down , the lodger in the entresol, 
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despatched the sharp young damsel with the shrill voice in search 
of a sick nurse, aud went himself to look for a doctor. In a little 
more than half-au-hour both these officials had arrived, and Mr. 
Mouckton and his wife, ]\Iajor Leonard, aud Kichard departed, 
leaving the Prencliman in the care of his twp compatriots. 15 ut 
before Gilbert Monckton left the apartment, he gave the nurse 
special orders respecting the sick man. She was not to let him 
leave his rooms upon any pretence whatever; not even* if he 
should appear to become reasonable. 

Mr. Monckton went to the Hotel du Palais, with his young 
wife, and, for the first time since ho had been wronged, forgave 
the frivolous woman who had jilted him. She had been very kind 
to Eleanor, aud he was in a liumo^ to be pleased with any one . 
who had been good to his wife. So the lawyer shook hands vei^ 
heartily with Mrs. Lennard, and promised that she should see 
her daugliter before long. 

“ The poor little girl has had a hard trial lately, Mrs. Lennard, 
through my folly, and I owe her some atonement. I separated 
her from her natural protectors, because I was presumptuous 
enough to imagine that I was better fitted to plan hej: destiny; 
and after all I Lave wrecked her girlish hopes, poor child ! But 
I don’t think the damage is irreparable: I think she *11 .scarcely 
break her heart about Launcelat Darrell.” 

In all this time nobody had cared to ask any questions about 
the will. Eleanor had handed it to her husband; and Gilbert 
Monckton had put it, still folded, into his pocket. Bdt when the 
devilled lobster and the sparkling Moselle, which the major 
insisted upon ordering, had been discussed, and the table cleared, 
Mr. Monckton took the important document from liis pocket. 

“We* may as well Ipok at poor Do Crespigny’s last testament,” 
he said, ‘^and see who has been most injured by the success of 
Launcelot Darrell’s fabricHtionlJ* • ^ 

He read the first two sheets of *1110 will to himself, slowly and 
thoughtfully. He remembered every word of t’hose two first 
isheets. So far tlift real will was verbatim tlie same as tlie fd*rged 
document: Gilbert Monckton could therefore now understand 
why that fabricated will had seuraed so genuine. The fabrication 
had been copied &om the original p£q)er. wa^;^thus that -the 
forgery had borne the stamp of the tesMtorV^ mind^ The only 
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diiTerence between the two documents lay in the last and most 
important clause. 

The lawyer read aloud this last sheet of Maurice de Crespigny’s 
will. 

** I devise and bequeath all the residue and remainder of my 
real and personal property unto Hortensia Bannister, the 
daughter of my old and deceased college friend, George Vane, 
and my valued friend Peter Sedgewick, of Cheltenham, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns, upon trust, for the sole 
and separate use of Eleanor, the daughter of niy said dear 
deceased friend, George Vane, by his last wife, Eleanor Thompson, 
during her life, free from tb% control, debts, or engagements of 
duy husband she may at any time have, and so that she shall not 
have power to anticipate the rents, interest and annual proceeds 
thereof, and upon and after her decease, for such persons, estates, 
and in such manner as she shall, whether covert or uncovert, by 
will appoint ; and in default of and subject to any such appoint- 
ment, for the said Eleanor, the daughter of the said George Vane, 
her heirs^ executors, administrators, and assigns, according to the 
nature of tho said property. And in case the said Eleanor shall 
have departed this life during my lifetime, or in case the said 
last-named, trustees cannot discover the said Eleanor Vane within 
four years after my decease, then they shall consider the said 
Eleanor Vane dead, and therefrom I give and devise the said 
residuary Estates to be equally divided between my said three 
nieces, Sarah, Laviuia, and Ellen, absolutely.” 

*‘It is fortunate that the money is left to trustees for your 
separate use, Eleanor,” Mr. Monckton said. ‘‘If it had been 
otherwise, the gift w^ould have been invalid, eince 1, your husband, 
was one df the witnessea to the wjU.” ^ 

, A torrent of congratulatioua from Major and Mrs. Lennard, and 
BIchard Thornton, almost overwhelmed Eleanor ; but she was still 
more overwhelmed by her astonishment at the 'Wording of the will; 

** The money left to me I” she exclaimed. “ I didn’t want it. I 
am sorry it should be so. It wjjl seem now as if 1 had been 
plotting to get this fortune, 1 donjt want itj 1 only want my 
xevenge.” ^ ‘ ‘ 
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Gilbert Monckton narrowly watched his wife’s astonished face. 
IIo saw no look of triumph, no smile of gratification. At least 
she was free from any mercenary baseness. *tle took her a little 
way Irom the rest of the party, and looked earnestly into her 
fearless eyes. • • 

“ My own dear love,” he said, “ I have learned a hard lesson, 
and I believe that I shall profit by it. I -will never doub^ you 
again. But tell me, Eleanor, tell me once and for ever! have you 
ever Ibv^d Launcelot Darrell ? Have any of your actions been 
prompted by jealousy?” 

“^^ot one,” cried Mrs. Monckton. “I have never loved him, 
and 1 have never been jealous of him. Prom first to last I* have 
been actuated by one motive, and one alone — the duty I owe to 
my dead father.” 

She had not abandoned her purpose, then. No ; the lurid star 
that had beckoned her forward still shone before her. It was so 
near now, that its red splendour filled the universe. The young 
wife w^as pleased to bo reconciled to her husband ; but with the 
sense that he was restored to her once more, the memory of the 
dreary interval in which she had lost him, melted away iVom her 
mind, and Launcelot Darrell — Launcelot Darrell, the destroyer 
of her dead father, became once more paramount in her tho'iights. 

“Oh, Gilbert!” she said, claspii/g her hands about her husband’s 
arm and looking up in his face, “ you’ll take me back to England 
at once, won’t you ? ” % 

“ Tes, my dear,” Mr. Monckton answered, with a sigh, “ I’ll 
do whatever you wish.” 

There was a jealous pain at his heart as he spoke. His wife 
was pure,, and true, and beautiful; but this strange purpose of 
her life divided her from him, and left his own existence very 
blank. 



'CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE DAT OP llECKONIITO. 

Launcelot Dabtiell and lus motlier had inhabited Woodlands 
for a little more than a fortnight. The painters, and paper- 
Iningera, and upholsterers had done a great deal to alter the 
handsome country-house ; for Mr. Darrell had no wish to bo 
reminded of his dead uncle ; and familiar chairs and tables have 
an unpleasant faculty of suggesting tiresome thoughts, and recal- 
ling faded faces that had better be forgotten. Almost all the old 
furniture had been swept aTvay, therefore, and the young man had 
behaved very generously to his maiden aunts, who had furnished 
a small 'house in Windsor with the things that Launcelot had 
banished from Woodlands. These poor disappointed ladies had 
located themselves in a quiet little cul-dc-sac, squeezed in between 
the hilly Street and the castle, With the idea that the wild dis- 
sipations of a town life would enable them to forget their wrongs. 

So Laqncelot Darrell and his mother reigned at Woodlands 
instead of the maiden sisters ; and Parker, the butler, and Mrs. 
Jepcott, the housekcci^er, waited upon a new master and mistress. 

The young man had chafed bitterly at lus poverty, and had 
hated himself and all the w’orld, because of those humiliations to 
which a man who is too idle to work, and .too poor to live without 
work, i^ always more or less subject, ^ But, alas ! now that by the 
commission pf a criind he had jittained the great end of his ambi- 
tion, he found that the game was not worth the candle ; and that 
Majlis most fretful moments before Maurice de Crespigny’s death he 
had never suffered as much as he now suffered, daily and hourly. 

The murderers of the unfortunate Mr. Ware ate a hearty 
supper of pork chops while thtSir victim lay, scarcely cold, in a 
pond besidtp* the *111^11 road ; but* it is not everybody who i^ 
blessed vpith th| strength of mind possessed by those gentlemen. 
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Launcclot Darrell could not sliako off tbc recollection of wliat he 
had done. Droin morning till night, from night till morning, the 
same thoughts, the same fears, wpre perpctVially pressing upon 
him. • In the eyes of every servant who looked at him ; in the 
voice of every creature vrlio spoke to him ; in 'the sound of every 
hell that rang in the roomy countrj'^-house, there lurked a some- 
thing that inspired the miserable terror of detection. It luuyited 
him in every place ; it met him at every turn. The knowledge 
that hD tvas in the power of two bad, unscrupulous men, the 
lawyer’s clerk and Victor Bourdon, made l\iin tlic most helpless 
of slaves. Already he had found what it was to be in the power 
of a vicious and greedy wretch. The clerk had been easily satisfied 
by the gift of a round sum of money, and had levanted before Ins. 
('mployer returned from America. But Victor Bourdon became 
insatiable. lie was a gamester and a drunkard ; and he expected 
to find in Launcelot Darrell’s purse a gold mine tliat was never 
to be exhausted. 

-He had abandoned himself to the wildest dissipation in the 
worst haunts of London after Maurice do Crespigny’s death ; and 
liad appeared at Woodlands at all times and seasons, demanding 
enormous sums of his miserable victim. At first terror sealed 
Launcelot Darrell’s lips, and he acceded to the most extravagant 
demands of his accomplice ; but at last his temper gave 'way, and 
lie refused that “paltry note for a thousand francs,” to which the 
Frenchman alluded in his interview with Eleanor, ^fter this 
refusal there was a desperate quarrel between the two men, at the 
end of which the commercial traveller received a thrashing, and ^ 
was turned out of doors by the master of Woodlands, 

The young man had been quite reckless of consequences in his 
passion ; but when he grew a little calmer he began to reflect 
upon the issue of this quarreL , ^ 

. “ I cannot see what harm the nian^ can do mo ? V ho thought : 

“ to accuse me is to accuse himself also. And then who would 
believe his unsupported testimony? I. could laugh at him as^a* 
madman.” 

Launcelot Darrell had no knowledge of the existence of the 
real will. He implicitly believed that it had been burned before 
hjs own eyes, and that EleanoV’s assertion JiP^he contrary had 
been only a woman’s fasehood invented to terrify «im. 
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“ If the girl had once had the will in her possession she would 
never have been such a fool as to lose it,” he argued. 

But notwithstanding all this Jie felt a vague fear, all the more 
terrible because of its indefinite character. He had placed him- 
self in a false position. The poet is born and not made; and 
perhaps the same thing may be said of the criminal. The genius 
of crime, like the genius of song, may bo a capricious blossom, 
indigenous to such and such a soil, but not to be produced by 
cultivation. However this may be, Launcelot Darrell was not a 
great criminal. He bad none of the reckless daring, the marvellous 
power of dissimulation, the blind indifference to the future, which 
make a Palmer, a Cartouche, a Fauntleroy, or a Eoupell. Ho was 
^wretched because of what he had done ; and he allowed everybody 
to perceive his wretchedness. 

Mrs. Darrell saw that her son was miserable in spite of his 
newly-acquired wealth; and a horrible terror seized upon her. 
Her sisters had taken good care to describe to her the scene that 
had occurred at Woodlands upon the night of the old man’s death. 
She had watched her son, as only mothers can watch the children 
they lo>e ; and she had seen that his dead kinsman’s fortune had 
brought him no happiness. She had questioned him, but had 
received only sulky, ungracious answers; and she had not the 
heart to press him too closely. " 

The mother and son were alone in the dining-room at AVood- 
londs abqjit a week after the scene in Monsieur Victor Bourdon’s 
apartment. They had dined tote-a-tete. The dessert had not been 
removed, and the young man was still sitting at the bottom of the 
' long table, lounging lazily in his comfortable chair, and very often 
rehlling his glass from the claret yug on his right hand. The three 
long windows were open, and the soft May twilight crept into the 
room. tall shaded lamp stood^in the centre of the table, making 
a great spot of yellow' light in«the iusk. Below the lamp there 
was a confused shimmer of cut glass, upon which the light trembled, 
lij^e moonbeams upon running water. There were some purple 
grapes and a litter of vine leaves in a dessert dish of Sevjres 
china ; the spikey crown of a pine-apple ; and scarlet strawberries 
that made splaslies of vivid colour amid tSe sombre green. The 
pictured foee of«i*he dead man hanging upon the wall behinj^ 
LaunceJI#:.t Daridl’s cnair seemed to look reproachfully out of the 
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sliadows. The ruby draperies sliading the open windows grew 
darker with the fading of the light. The faii^t odour of lilacs and 
hawthorn' blossoms blew in from* the garden, and the evening 
stillness was only broken by the sound of leaves stirred faintly by 
a slow night wind that crept amongst the tree^. 

Mrs. Darrell was sitting in the recess of one of the open 
windows, with some needlework in her lap. IShc had brought her 
work ijitp the dining-room after dinner, because she wished to be 
with her son ; and she knew that Launcelot would sit for the best 
part of the evening brooding over his half-filled glass. The young 
man was most completely miserable. The great wrong ho had 
done had brought upon him a torture which he was scarcely 
strong enough to endure. If he could have undone that wrong — • 

if ! No ! That way lay such shame and degradation as ho 

could never stoop to endure. 

• “Itw^as all my great-uncle’s fault,” he repeated to himself, 
doggedly. “ What business had hp to make the will of a madman ? 
Whom have I robbed, after all ? Only a specious adventuress, 
the intriguing daughter of a selfish spendthrift.” 

Such thoughts as these were for ever rising in the young man’s 
mind. He was thinking them to-night, while his mother sat in 
the window”, watching her son’s face furtively. He w'as only 
roused from his reverie by the sound of wheels upon the gravel 
drive, the opening of a carriage-door, and a loud ringing of the 
bell. 

The arrival of any unexpected visitor always frightened him ; so 
it was nothing unusual for him to get up 1‘rom his chair and go to , 
the door of the room to listen for the sound of voices in the hall. 

To-night ho turned deadly pale, as he recognised a familiar 
voice ; the .voice of Gilbert Monckton, whom he had not seen 
since the reading of the wdll# * ^ » 

Launcelot Darrell drew hack as the servant approached the 
door, and in another moment the man opened it, and announced 
Mr. Monckton, Mrs. Monckton, ]Mr. Thornton, Monsieur Bourdoq: 
He would have announced Mr. John Ketch, 1 dare say, just as 
coolly. • 

Launcelot Darrell planted^ his back; against the low marble 
'Chimney-piece, and prepared to meet his fat^ ^T^hatf come ; the 
realisation of that horrible nightmare which hacbjtormeilted hiiqi 
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ever since tlie night of Maurice de Creapigny’s death. It had 
come: detection, disgrace, liumHiatioD, despair; no matter by 
what name it was called ; the thing was living death. 'His heart 
seemed to melt into water, and then freeze in his breast. lie had 
seen the face of Victor Bourdon lurking behind Gilbert and 
Eleanor, and he knew that he had been betrayed. 

Tte young man knew this, and determined to make a gallant 
finish. He was not a coward by nature, though his own wrong- 
doing had made him cowardly ; ho was only an irresolute, vacil- 
lating, selfish Sybarite, who liad quarrelled with the great school- 
master Eate, because his life had not been made one long summer’s 
holiday. Even cowards someiimes grow courageous at tho last. 

. Lauiicelot Darrell was not a coward : he drew himself up to his 
fullest height, and prepared to confront his accusers. 

Eleanor Monckton advanced towards him. Her husband tried 
to restrain her, but his effort was wasted ; she waived him back 
with her hand, and went on to where the young man stood, wfith 
her head lifted and her nostrils quivering. 

“ At last, Launcelot Darrell,” she cried, “ after watching that 
has wearied me, and failures that have tempted me to despair, at 
last, 1 can keep my promise ; at last I can be true to the lost 
father whose death was your cruel work. When last I was in this 
house, you laughed at me and defied me. I was robbed of the 
evidence that would have condemned you : all the world seemed 
leagued bogerther 'against me. Now, the proof of yotir crime is in 
my hands, and the voice of your accomplice has borne witness 
^ against you. Cheat, trickster, and forger ; there is no escape for 
you now.” 

No,” exclaimed Monsieur Bourdon, with an unctuous chuckle, 
it is now your turn to be chased, my Stripling ; it is now your 
turn to«be kick out of the door.’^ \ 

Prom first to last, from fir^ to last,” said Eleanor, ** you have 
been false and cruel. You wronged and deceived the friends who 
i^t you to India—” 

“ Yaase ! ” 'interrupted tho commercial traveller, who was very 
pale, and by no means too steadjr in his nerves, after the attack of 
delirium tremens. He hQid dropped into a chair, and sat trem« 
bling and glfinnin^ ai^his late patron, with a ghastly jocosity that" 
iras faq^from Igreeable to behold. Yaase, you cheat jovu 
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mo-thair, you cheat your friends. You make belief to go to the 
Indias, but you do not go. You what you call — shally shilly, and 
upon the last moment, when the macliinc is on the point of 
depart, you change the mind, you are well in England ; there is a 
handsome career for you, as artist, you say. Tlien you will not go. 
But you have fear of your uncle, who has given tlie money for 
your — fit-out — and for your passage, and you make believe Jo do 
n hat they wish from you. You have a friend, a confrere^ a IVIr., 
who is to partake your cabin. You write to lieemy you get keem 
to post your letters; you write to your mo-tliair, in Clip-a-stone 
Street, and you say to her, ^ .Dear mo-thair, I caunot bear this 
broil climate ; I am broil, I w’ork the night and the day ; I am 
indigo planter ; * and you send your letter to the Indias to bo 
posted ; and your poor mo-thair belief you ; and you are in. Paris 
to enjoy yourself, to lead the life of student, a little Bohemian, 
but very gay. You read Balzac, you make the little sketches for 
the cheap Parisian journals. You aro gamester, and win money 
from a i)Oor old Englishman, the father of that lady there ; and 
you make a cat’spaw of your friend, Victor Bourdon. You aro a 
villain man, Monsieur Darrell, but it is finished with youT” 
‘^Listen to me, Lauucelot Darrell/* Gilbert Mouckton said 
quietly. ‘‘Every falsehood and trick of >vbich you have been 
guilty, from first to last, is knoVn. There is no help* for you. 
The will which my wife holds in her hand is the genuine will 
signed by Maurice de Crespigny. This man is prepared»to testify 
that the will by which you took possession of this estate is a 
forgery, fabricated by you and Henry Lawford's clerk, who had. 
in his possession a rough draught of the real will which he had 
written at Mr. de Crespigny’s dfetation, and who copied the three 
different signatures from three letters wTitten by the old man to 
Henry Lawford. You are^prepared to bear witness to this/* 
added the lawyer, turning to Viett^r fourdon. 

“But certainly,** exclaimed the Erenchman, “it being well 
understood that I am not to suffer by this candour. It is undcj> 
stood that 1 am innocent in this affair.** 

“ Innocent ! ** cried Launcelot Darrell, bitterly. “ Why you 
were the prime mover in this bifiiness.^ It was your suggestion 
that first induced — ** * j ‘ 

“ It is possible, my friend/’ murmured Mo:;.8ieur .bourdon 
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complacently ; “but is it, then, a crime to make a little suggestion 
— ^to try to make oneself useful to a friend ? I do not believe it ! 
No matter. I have studied yonr English law : I do not think it 
can touch me, since I am only prepared to swear to having yowac? 
this real will, and having before that overheard a conversation be- 
tween you and the clerk of the avoue de Vindsor.** 

“ you use noble taols, Mrs. Monckton,” said Launcelot Darrell, 

“ but 1 do not know by what right you come into my house, unin- 
vited, .and bringing in your train a very respectable trans-pontino 
scene-painter with whom I have not the honour to be intimate, 
and a Erench commercial traveller, who has chosen to make him- 
self peculiarly "obnoxious to me. It is for the Court of Chan- 
.cery to decide whether I am the rightful owner of this house 
and all appertaining to it. I shall await the fiat of that court ; 
and in the mean time have the honour to wish you good 
evening." 

He laid his hand upon the handle ol the bell as he spoke, but 
he did not pull it. 

•‘You defy me, then, Launcelot Darrell? ” said Eleanor. 

“Ido.” 

“ I am glad that it is so ! ” exclaimed the girl. “ I am glad 
that you have not prayed to me -for mercy. I am glad that Pro- 
vidence has sufiered me to avenge my father’s death.” 

Eleanor Monckton was moving towards the door. 

In all ^this time Ellen Darrell had not once spoken. She had 
stood apart in the recess of the wundow, a dark and melancholy 
shadow', mourning over the ruin of her life. 

I think that she was scarcely surprised at what had happened. 
We sometimes know the people* w'e love, and know them to be 
base ; but we go on loving them despewitely, nevertheless ; and 
love th^m best when the world is ^gainst them, and they have 
most need of our love. I ^spdak here of maternal love, which 
is BO sublime an affection as to be next in order to the love 
©f.God. 

The widow'came suddenly into the centre of the room, and cast 
herself on her knees before Eleanor, and wound her arms about 
the girl’s slender waist, pinning her’ to the spot upon which she 
stood, and ll^)lding^^^r there. Thd mother’s arms were stronger, 
than bs||Ris of irou, for they were linked about the enemy of her 
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son. It 1ms been demouatrated by practical zoologists that tlio 
king of beasts, his majesty the lion, is after all a cowardly creature. 
It is onljr the lioness, the mother ^ whose courage is d esperat e and 
indomitable. 

“ You shall not do this,” Ellen Darrell cried; “you shall not 
bring disgrace upon my son. Take your due, .whatever it is ; take 
your paltry w’ealth. ’ You have plotted for it, I dare sKiy. Take 
it, and let us go out of tliis place penniless. But no disgrifbe, no 
humiliation, no punishment, /or him ! ” 

“ Mother,” cried Laimcclot, “ get up off your knees. Let her 
do her worst. 1 ask no mercy of her.” 

“ Don’t hear him,” gasped the widow, “ don t listen to him. 
Oh, Eleanor, save him from shame and disgrace. Save him ! save 
him ! I was always good to you, was 1 not ? I meant to be so*, 
beli ive me ; If ever I was unkind, it was because I wms distracted 
by regrets and anxieties about him. Oh, Eleanor, forgive him, 
and be merciful to me. Eorgive him. It is my fault that he is 
what he is. It was my foolish indulgence that ruined his 
childhood. It wms my false pride that taught him to think ho 
had a right to my uncle’s money. Erom first to last, JSleanor, 
it is I that am to blame. Bemember this, aud forgive him, 
forgive — ” 

Her throat grew dry, and her voice broke, but her lips still 
moved, though mo sound came from them, and she was still im« 
ploring mercy for her son. 

“ Eorgive ! ” cried Eleanor, bitterly. “ Eorgive th8 man wdio 
caused my father’s death! Do you think I have w'-aited and 
watched for nothing ? It seems to me as if all my life had beerr 
given up to tbis one hope. I]o you know how that man lias de- 
fied me she exclaimed, pointing to Launcelot Darrell. “ Do 
you know- that through him I have been divided from my 
husband ? Bab ! why do I speak of my <own wrongs P * Do you 
kuow that my father, a poor helple&s old mao, a lonely, friendless 
old man, a decayed gentleman, killed liimself because of your son ? 
Do you expect that I am to forget that ? Do you think thdl; I 
can forgive that man P Do you want me to abandon the settled 
purpose of my life, the purpose^to which I have sacriheed every 
girlish happiness, every wmjianly joy, nowJ;hat tj^e victory is 
’^mine, and that I can keep my vow ? ” ^ 
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^ She tried to disengage herself from Ellen DarreH’s arms, but 
the widow still clung about her, with her head flung back, and her 
white face convulsed* with anguish. 

“Forgive him for my sake,” she cried ; “ give him to me-r-.givo 
him to me. He will suffer enough from the ruin of his liopes. 
He will suffer enough iroin the consciousness of having done 
wrong. He has suffered. Yes. I have watched him, and I 
know.' Take everytEing from him. Leave him a penniless 
dependent upon the pittance my uncle left to me, but save him 
from disgrace. Give him to me. God has given him to me. 
Woman, what right have you to take him from me ? ** 

“ He killed my father,” Eleanor answered in a sombre voice ; 
“my dead father’s letter told me to be revenged upon him.” 

“ Your father wrote in a moment of desperation. I knew him. I 
knew George Vane. He would have forgiven his worst enemy. Ho 
was the last person to be vindictive orrevengeful whenhis first anger 
was passed. What good end will be gained by my son’s disgrace ? 
You sliall not refuse to hear me. You are a wife, Eleanor Monck- 
ton : you may one day be a mother. If you are pitiless to me now', 
God wdlhbe pitiless to you then. You will think of me then. In 
every throb of pain your child may suffer ; in every childish ail- 
ment that makes your heart grow sick with unutterable fear, you 
will recognise God’s vengeance upon you for this night’s work. 
Think of this, Eleanor ; think of this, and be merciful to me — to 
me — not to him. ' Wliat he w ould have to endure would be only a 
tithe of w/ suffering. I am his mother — bis mother ! ” 

“ Oh, my God I ” cried Eleanor, lifting her clasped hands above 
her head. “ What am I to d^? ” 

The hour of her triumph had ^come ; and in this supreme 
moment doubt and fear took possession of her breast.* If this 
was her victory, it was only half a victory. She had never thought 
that any innocent creature vvouldj suflef more cruelly by her ven- 
geance upon 'Lauucelot Daivell thau the man himself would 
suffer. And now, here was this woman, wliose only sin had 
been an idolatrous love of her son, and to whom his disgrace 
would be worse than the anguish of death. 

The widow’s agony had been foo powerful for the girl’s en- 
durance. EJe^uor J^jurst iiito a passion of tears, and turning to 
her husb^d, let her h%('d fall upon his breast. 






